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LACONIA. 


IL—EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA, 10900. 


(PraTes I—A,) 


§ I.—THE SEASON'S WORK AND SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 


THE work of the School in 1909, the fourth season spent at Sparta, 
was marked by the completion of the excavation of the sanctuary of 
Artemis Orthia, upon which the greater part of the resources of the School 
had been spent for the three preceding years, and by the excavation of the 
building known as the Menelaion on the east bank of the Eurotas, In all 
the departments of the work the School has always to acknowledge with 
cordial thanks the support and help of the Hellenic Government, which 
was ably represented this year at the excavations by Doctor Rhomaios. 
Especial thanks are owing to him for his zeal in helping the work and 
readiness to assist in any difficulty. 

The excavation began on March 27th and continued until May 28th. 
Of the students of the School who were present Messrs. Wace and 
Thompson undertook the excavation of the Menelaion, Mr. Droop continued 
his work on the pottery, and Mr, Woodward, who was present for the 
latter half of the season, completed his search for inscriptions along the 
late-Roman wall of the Acropolis. Mr. George devoted six weeks to 
making drawings of the finds and gave the surveying the benefit of his 
experience. The director was present throughout, except for a short 
journey with Mr. Droop to Kythera, and, as before, undertook the work 
at the Orthia sanctuary. 

Our foreman was again Gregory Antoniou of Larnaka, and as mender 
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the ame Joannes Katsarakis came to us from Palaikastro. The muscum 
photography was the work of Herr Rohrer, who came from Athens for 
the purpose. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 


The more important results of the work at the Orthia sanctuary 
and at the Menelaion will be found in the report of the Managing 
Committee of the School which is printed at the end of the volume, and a 
ceneral summary is here added of the work of the season with references 
to the sections of the report below, in which the several subjects are dealt 
with at length. 


The Sanctuary of Artemis Orthia and the Menelaion (§ 2, p. 5 and 
§ 6, p. 108).—For a summary of these excavations a reference has already 
been given to the report at the end of this volume. For two reasons the 
account of the Menelaion and of the objects found in the course of its 
excavation occupies the greater part of the space devoted this year to the 
Sparta report. The first is that this site yielded the majority of the objects 
found this season, the Orthia site having been already almost exhausted 
and only the margins of its rich deposits remaining to be explored, and 
secondly it was resolved to publish everything from the Menelaion in this 
number of the Annual, in order to have this piece of work definitely 
finished. This publication of the Menelaion must therefore be regarded as 
final. The report on the Orthia, on the other hand, only gives an account 
of the excavation itself without any publication of the finds, except a few 
vases by Mr. Droop (§ 3), and the great mass of objects, both from this and 
still more from previous seasons, still awaits publication. 


Epigraphy (§ 4, p. 40)—-The work of clearing the face of the late- 
Roman wall round the Acropolis in search of inscriptions has now been 
finished. Mr. Woodward found lying in front of the wall a number of 
inscribed blocks, which had already been copied by Fourmont, who seems 
to have pulled them out of the wall and then buried them at its base, Itis 
noteworthy that whilst the accuracy of Fourmont's copies is generally 
established, his statements as to the provenance of his inscriptions are 
seldom correct. 
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The Txeatre—A broad trial-trench cut from the top of the cavea to 
the orchestra resulted in the discovery that the building had been very 
much destroyed. The seats had all been removed, and the lower part of 
the auditorium covered with later houses. The depth near the orchestra 
is as much as four metres, but the amount of destruction and later building 
have been so great that an excavation would hardly produce results in any 
way proportionate to the work involved. 


Expertmental Excavations Besides this trench at the theatre a number 
of trial-pits were made in different parts of the site. Their positions will 
be given most conveniently by reference to the numbered and lettered 
squares of the map of the site of Sparta published in Anawals X11 and XIII. 

To the south of the round building on the Acropolis (Square E 14 on 
the map), where the Hellenistic tombs were found in 19072 more than 
twenty pits were made in the hope of finding further tombs. Only the 
much ruined remains of one tomb were found with a few Hellenistic vases 
of the same shapes as those previously published. 

On the saddle to the east of the late-Roman wall of the acropolis 
(M 14) trial-pits revealed a few graves, probably mediaeval. These were 
built generally of Roman tiles, but part of the covering of one was formed 
of the lower part of an archaic Spartan grave relief in the same style as 
the stele from Chrysapha now at Berlin, with the dead man seated on a 
throne, beneath and behind which is a snake. The inscription X ]|AQN 
below the throne gives ground for the supposition that this stele comes 
from the sanctuary of the hero Chilon mentioned by Pausanias. 

Pits inside the wall of the acropolis to the west of these graves 
revealed Byzantine walls and pottery, and below these some disturbed 
Greek remains, and in the same way pits sunk in some slight hollows 
amongst the olive trees in Squares L15 and M15 resulted only in the 
discovery of Byzantine pottery. 

A number of pits were made between the acropolis and the river 
(13). A few small terracotta hero-reliefs were found like those from the 
Herodn on the bank of the river, and an ancient well. This was lined 
with terracotta cylinders placed one above another, each measuring -7o m. 
inside diameter and "66m. high. One ring was slightly smaller and had 


| Published in 4.5.4. xiii, pp. 155 29g. 
* For illustrations of these reliefs see A,5S,A4, xii, pp, 289, 290. 
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telescoped into its neighbour, and the depth of the well measured to the 
top of the seventh was 380m. At this point water began to appear and 
digging had to be abandoned. 

The Herodn by the bank of the river, at which an extensive trial 
excavation with very promising results had been made in 1go06,) was 
further examined, but was found to have been too much destroyed for any 
conclusions to be possible as to its structure, nor did the earth contain 
anything except a few sherds. 

Further trial-pits near the site of the Chalkioikos temple also proved 
fruitless, 

The general result of all the numerous soundings which have now 
been made in this and previous years, over the greater part of the acropolis 
and the regions to the south and east of it, and on the strip of land by the 
river, has been to shew that the remains of the ancient Greek period have 
been so much disturbed and destroyed by subsequent habitation that the 
prospect of further discoveries on the actual site of the city is not very 
great. For the guidance of future workers, however, it has seemed best to 
publish these details of our search. 

R. M. DAWKINS. 
| ASA. ali, pp. 288-294. 


LACONIA. 
l.—EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA, 1900. 


§ 2—THE SANCTUARY OF ARTEMIS ORTHIA, 
(PLares I, TL) 


THE campaign of 1909 at Sparta was marked by the conclusion of the 
excavation of the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia, and the site may now be 
regarded as definitely exhausted. This report gives an account of the 
results of this last season with a General Plan of the excavation (PI. I). 
A full resumptive account of the whole work from its beginning in 1906, 
with final plans and a summary of results is in preparation ; the present 
account will, in the main, be confined to the new results gained this year, 
and will thus be parallel to the three yearly reports already published in the 
previous volumes of this Avnwa/, 

The work was begun on March 27th, and continued for exactly two 
months. At first between twenty and thirty men were employed: in the 
middle of the season this number was raised to nearly forty, but towards 
the end was allowed to drop to eight or ten, The Director, assisted by 
students of the school, was in charge throughout, and undertook the 
surveying. Heis also responsible for the plan and drawings illustrating 
this report. 

The results of the year's work have been two:—the discovery of 
considerable stretches of the walls which bounded the sacred enclosure at 
different periods, with the clearing of the large drain discovered in the first 
season, and secondly, the further examination of the central part of the 
area, leading to fresh discoveries as to the history of the sanctuary during 
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the earlier periods of the cult. Although there was no lack of important 
objects, no deposits of the richness of those found in the preceding years 
were discovered, and excepting in the region west of the temple, the earth 
was often quite empty. In no case was anything found outside the outer- 
most wall of the enclosure, and generally, not even so far as this from the 
centre of the site, and it is thus quite clear that, unless there should be some 
quite unexpected cache, nothing would be gained by any extension of the 
area of the excavation. The negative results of the trial pits made in the 
regions marked in the plan as unexcavated support the same conclusion. 

The total area excavated may be seen from the plan. It amounts to 
some 3,000 square metres, and the work has everywhere, except of course 
below structural remains, been carried down to the level of the virgin soil, a 
tough red clay. 


The Walls of the Hieron. 


It will be most convenient to give the results of the season's work, not 
in the order in which they were actually attained, but in their relation to 
the chronology of the site, beginning with the earliest period to which the 
remains carry us. The evidence as to this centres round the great altar and 
the region immediately to the west of it, where the deposits reach their 
deepest level. Here was the centre and lowest part of the original natural 
hollow in which the sanctuary lay, and here, with the greatest thickness of 
the deposit of Geometric pottery, the earliest remains are naturally to be 
found, 

This further examination of the lower strata in the arena has led to an 
important modification of our earlier conclusions, The plan now published 
(Pl. I) shews to the west and south of the temples a wall, marked as 
‘First Enclosure Wall,’ which lies at the edge of the area of cobble paye- 
ment in this region.’ This wall was traced for some distance under the 
foundation of the Roman theatre to the south of the temple, but gradually 
disappeared, A fruitless attempt was made to discover its further course 
by sinking a deep pit outside the curve of the Roman foundation near 
Pier IV, the point at which it would have emerged if it had continued in a 
straight line, but no trace of it was found, and the position of the other 
piece of ‘ First Enclosure Wall’ to the cast of the altar makes it almost 


* On the plan more of Jess closely set irregularly circular markings indicate the extent and 
relative preservation of the cobble pavement, 
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certain that it soon left the straight line and turned towards the east. In 
the other direction it runs from under the Roman foundation to the north- 
west, passing close behind the south-west angle of the primitive temple and 
then under the corner of the later temple, after which it takes a curve to the 
north. Its further course has entirely vanished. It is built of small 
undressed stones, which from their rounded form, clearly were brought from 
the bed of the Eurotas near by. For the most part only the lowest course 
is preserved, and nowhere more than two courses. As it so clearly forms 
the limit of the area of the cobble pavement, it is certain that in this wall 
we must recognize the boundary wall of the Averon at the period to which 
the pavement belongs. The outer face of this wall was in part discovered 
in the campaign of 1908, but its inner face was not then brought to light, 
and as it is so much destroyed as hardly to rise above the level of the 
pavement, it passed as no more than the neatly made edge of this latter, 
and ig marked as such in the plan then published. It was only recognized 
as a wall this year by the careful cleaning of the stones in question with a 
knife. The curved part of this wall behind the later temple and the piece 
of cobble pavement inside it appear in the photograph in Fig. 1. 

A similar careful cleaning of the remains of the cobble pavement in 
the space immediately to the east of the great archaic altar shewed that 
here also, the pavement was edged by a wall As with the wall just 
described, only the foundation was preserved, and. the top is consequently 
no higher than the pavement at whose edge it stands. On the plan it also 
is marked as ' First Enclosure Wall. The part preserved stretches from a 
point underneath Ray IX of the Roman theatre to where it reaches the 
line of the bank of the river, where its further course has been destroyed by 
erosion. To have followed it further underneath the Koman foundation 
would have involved destroying more of this than seemed worth while, 
especially as the earth was entirely empty. An attempt to pick it up 
again outside the edge of the foundation of the theatre was fruitless; any 
remains in this region were probably destroyed in the making of the great 
drain. The part uncovered is in length nearly thirty-two metres, In the 
middle it is disjointed and the direction changes a little, but the two parts 
evidently belong to the same wall. 

The position of this wall at the edge of the pavement and its identical 
construction of small undressed rounded stones put it into connexion with 

| ALS. xiv, Pl. © 
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the wall already described to the east of the temple, and in both we must 
sce the remains of the enclosure wall of the Aeron at the time when the 
pavement was laid down. In the plan already published of the arena 
shewing the distribution of the remains of the cobble pavement, what 
appears as the extreme east edge of the pavement is in fact the outer face 
of this wall, destroyed, like that behind the temple, down to the level of the 
adjacent pavement.! 





Fic. L.—THe West WALL oF THE LATER TEMPLE, Wittt PARTS of THE ““Fyrst 
EXCLOSURE Wa.” asp “ Rerarxinag WALL,” Looking SouTn. 


This cobble pavement has in previous reports been associated in date 
with the great archaic altar and the primitive temple. The fresh evidence, 
however, brought to light by this year's work makes it certain that it and 


' Published in A.S.4. xiii, p GO, Fig. iz. The plan of the excavation published in 
f.0.4. X1¥, Pl. 0 marks the edge of the pavement too far to the east. [ht was then regarded as 
contemporancous with the great altar, and as the votive offerings belonging to this were found as fur 
a8 this line, it was thought that the Pavement must also orginally have reached go far. Tt will he 
hoted that the drawing of the distribution of the cobble pavement (4.5.4. xiii, p. 66) shews only a 
lew scattered stones and no continuous pavement to the cast of the line where this * First Enclosure 
Wall" has now been found to form its limit, 
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its bounding walls are in fact earlier. One observation of importance for 
this point resulted from the examination of the ground below the great 
altar. For this purpose a trench was carefully made along the central line 
of the altar from end to end, and carried down to the level of the virgin 
soil.’ The outer facing of the altar was in no case disturbed, and it was 
thus possible, after the trench had served its purpose, to put back the same 
material and leave no trace of the operation. The interior of the altar 
proved to consist of a packing of round undressed river stones and earth. 
Immediately below the lowest of these stones was a stratum of earth about 
ten centimetres thick, filled with remains blackened by fire and sherds of 
Geometric pottery. When this earth was washed in a sieve small frag- 
ments of charred bone also appeared, proving that it consisted of the debris 
of burned sacrifices. 

Below this again, was the cobble pavement. A section taken through 
the altar at right angles along the line G-A in the plan shewing these 
results is given in PL. IT. It will be noted that the outer facing of the altar 
goes deeper than the central part and reaches down to the level of the 
pavement. It was this fact which prevented the intermediate stratum of 
debris from being observed when the altar was first uncovered but not 
thoroughly examined internally. 

The discovery of this intermediate stratum effectually disposed of the 
theory that the altar dates from the same time as the pavement, although 
in certain places they seemed to abut upon one another. It was this 
appearance and the observation that the outer facing of the altar does in 
fact reach down to the level of the pavement which led us to assign them 
to the same date. So far, however, from the altar and the pavement being 
contemporary, we now know that before the former was erected sufficient 
time elapsed to allow of the accumulation of ten centimetres of sacrificial 
debris on the surface of the pavement. 

The later date of the altar is proved also by the fact that the debris of 
votive offerings associated with it extended to the east over the top of the 
early enclosure wall as far as the line of the wall marked in the plan 
‘Later Enclosure Wall.) When the altar was built therefore the earlier wall 
had already fallen down or been removed, and this debris accumulated over 
its foundation in the same way as over the pavement to which it had served 


* A small pit was made through the altar when it was first excavated in 1906, but was not large 
enough for # final examination. 
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as the boundary. This early wall would also have been inconveniently 
or even impossibly close to the altar, if both had been standing at the 
same time. 

The same argument applies to the ‘First Enclosure Wall’ west and 
south of the two temples. The area occupied by the deposit of votive 
offerings belonging to the primitive temple was in no way limited by this 
wall, but on the contrary, extended well beyond it to the west and at least 
as far as the edge of the sand, Also, the inner face of this wall would have 
actually touched the angle of the primitive temple if they had been stand- 
ing at the same time, and it is not likely that the temple did not stand free 
from the Averon wall. In the area occupied by the primitive temple no 
traces of the cobble pavement were found, so that its later date cannot be 
established by direct stratigraphical evidence as in the case of the altar, but 
the other evidence is sufficient to prove the point. 

That the primitive temple and the great altar are contemporary 
cannot be doubted, especially as the character and chronological range of 
the votive offerings found round both are identical. This correspondence 
appears plainly from the levels of the strata of archaic deposit in the 
already published drawing of the east-to-west section across the arena.’ 

From these observations it therefore results that before the great altar 
and primitive temple were built, the Aeron was already roughly paved with 
cobble-stones and enclosed by walls. 

To this period must be assigned the structure, which there is now 
more reason than ever for supposing to have been an altar, shewn in the 
plan as projecting from the west side of the freat altar, and marked 
‘Earliest Altar.” The deposits immediately above the pavement and, 
naturally, those between the pavement and the foundation of the great altar, 
will belong to the period when this earliest altar wasin use. It is, however, 
impossible to distinguish them in style from the later Geometric pottery 
and bronzes. No traces of any temple dating from this period have been 
found and the layer of stones bounded by a straight face, which now alone 
remains of this oldest altar, is no more than its foundation course, and 
occupies the same level as the surrounding cobble pavement. No further 
traces of the structure were revealed by the exploration of the ground below 
the great altar, 

The practice of the cult can, however, now be traced to a still earlier 

l This is the section on the line C2), in 4.5.4. xiv, PL. TL 
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struction of the great altar and the primitive temple, which brought the 
sanctuary into the condition in which it remained until the end of the 
seventh century, when all these early structures were covered by the layer 
of sand and the later temple was built. 

The growth of the cult is reflected by the fact that at each of these 
stages the area of the Avron increases, first from an undefined but probably 
small piece of ground centering round the patch of black debris below the 
pavement to the paved area with its walls, which may be very roughly 
estimated at 1500 square metres, and then from this to the still greater space 
over which the deposit of archaic votive offerings was spread, For this 
third period, which is that of the primitive temple and the great altar, we 
have unfortunately no remains of the walls of the A‘eron, but the ‘ Later 
Enclosure Wall,’ marked in the plan to the east of the altar, although itself 
later, preserves the limit of the deren in this direction, for no archaic 
objects were found beyond it, and on the south, west, and north of the temples, 
to judge from the extent of the deposits of votive offerings, it hardly passed 
beyond the limits of the pile of sand, which was brought in at the end of 
this period when the later temple was built. It is of course always possible 
that the Averon may have been larger than the Space occupied by the 
debris of votive offerings, but at this period it did not much exceed it, as it 
can hardly have been larger than the Aizron of the succeeding period of the 
later temple, the greater part of the walls of which, marked in the plan as 
‘Later Enclosure Wall,’ have now been identified. 

To this period of the primitive temple and creat altar, ending at about 
600 B.C, belong the deposits of votive offerings, which had proved so rich 
in previous years. This season only the outer fringe of this deposit, to the 
south of the temple, remained to be dug, and the finds, although of the 
same kind as before, were scanty in number, and beyond the line marked in 
the plan ‘Limit of Sand’ hardly anything was found, the earth being 
generally quite empty. Some of the more important objects are mentioned 
at the end of this paper, 

The discovery of these ‘Later Enclosure’ walls, the greater part of which 
was a result of the work of this last season, brings us to the period when the 
later temple was built at the beginning of the sixth century, on an artificially 
made platform formed by the top of a heapof sand and gravel, the limits of 
which, as far as they could be traced, have been marked on the plan. The 
area covered by the sand forms a roughly T-shaped figure, with the temple 
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standing on the leg of the T and the altar on its cross-bar, The platform 
was in fact made no larger than was necessary to raise the centre of the 
site, and to accommodate on either side of it the temple and the altar, the axes 
of which lay approximately at right angles to one another, The closeness 
of the limit of the sand to the back wall of the temple shews that the slope 
of its edge must have been, in this part, comparatively steep. To support 
this and prevent slipping, a retaining wall was built. This appears on the 
plan skirting round in an angular course, at a distance of about four to five 
metres behind the temple. Being intended only as a support for the slope 
of the sand, it is faced only on the outer side, It is built of the round 
undressed stones from the river, of which so many of the early walls at this 
site were made. A piece of it shews on the right of the photograph 
reproduced in Fig. 1, and a shorter piece in front, The intermediate 
part has been destroyed and is marked on the plan by a dotted line. The 
two ends of this wall were found in 1908, and appear on the plan then 
published,’ but it was only this year that its purpose was discovered by 
further excavation and careful cleaning. 

To the west of this retaining wall the plan shews a long stretch 
marked as‘ Later Enclosure Wall.’ The deposits of votive offerings from the 
period after the construction of the later temple, marked by Laconian II] 
and I'V pottery,extend behind the temple as far as this wall, which may be 
identified with the enclosure wall of the Averox at this time, that is from 
the beginning of the sixth century. That it continued to be the limit 
of the Areron is made likely by the fact that nothing was found in the soil 
outside it, trial pits in this region being entirely fruitless. Hardly more 
than the two lowest courses of the wall have been preserved, It is almost 
exactly one metre thick, and built of large roughly shaped blocks of sand- 
stone. Its contemporaneity with the retaining wall is further indicated by 
the exactly parallel direction of the parts behind the temple, a parallelism 
which is followed even in a slight bend of both walls, limediately to the 
north of the place where they are broken away, to the west of the temple. 
Exactly opposite to this broken part the back wall of the temple is also 
much destroyed, and in the centre no more than the two lowest courses 
have been preserved, as may be seen in the photograph reproduced in 
Fig. 1. All three of these gaps are probably to be connected with the 


In 8.5.4. xiv, PL I, to the north and south of the west end of the temple, at the extreme 
edge of the excavated area. 
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period. Sherds of Geometric pottery in blackened earth, which washing 
proved to contain pieces of burned bone, are found also to a depth of at 
least half a metre below the surface of the cobble pavement. It is 
interesting to note that this deposit lies distinctly to the west of that above 
the pavement, where the great altar is naturally the centre of accumulation. 
The mass below the pavement is nearer the centre of the original natural 
hollow, and occupies exactly the space where the level of the virgin soil 
is lowest, and is therefore at the very centre of the 4ieron, at the ends of 
which the temple and altar were after- 
wards built, The position of these de- 
posits of sacrificial debris is shewn in plan 
in Fig. 2, and in section in PL II. 

No trace of either altar or temple has 
survived from this earliest period, but about 
four metres west of the south end of the 
altar a short piece of wall was found under- 
neath the pavement. It is shewn on the 
General Plan (PL I) and in Fig. 2. The 
patch of pavement above it ts, as the plan 
indicates, made of much smaller stones , 
than that of the rest of Ateron, and ts pos- fone 3 
sibly not of quite the same date, As to —— 
the purpose of this fragment of wall which ES isa 
is broken off at both ends, there is no oe DEDES ABOVE. PMEMENT 
evidence. MSsurnep DEBRIS BELOW PAVEMENT 


r +. _. Fic. 2.—PLax SHewina THe Posr- 
Of the date of these earliest stages of _._.. op Ruane DEBRIS ABOVE AND 


the cult there is no fresh evidence beyond se.ow tHE Conse PAVEMENT. 
that already afforded by Mr. Droop's study 

of the pottery! The primitive temple and the great altar had already 
been built and had been in use some time before the appearance of the 
Laconian I style of pottery by the side of the Geometric, at probably the 
beginning of the seventh century, and the earliest remains of the cult may 
be put down to the tenth century n.c. Between this and some time well 
before 700 B.C. must be put the two successive transformations of the Areron, 
the first by the laying down of the cobble pavement, the building of the 
first enclosure walls and the earliest altar, and the second by the con- 

1 Tn #44. xiv, pe 46. 
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roughly built wall, which was found inside the temple and appears on the 
plan marked ‘Modern Structure.’ It may possibly have been a sheepfold 
or something of the sort, and in any case dates from a time when the whole 
sanctuary was deserted, 

Another piece of this enclosure wall may be recognized in the wall 
which crosses the present course of the mill-stream to the south of the 
Roman building. It was necessary to destroy a part of this wall when the 
new channel was made. A photograph of this section, taken from the 
inside, has been published in an earlier report. Immediately inside this 
wall is a two-roomed structure which, from the sherds found in it, would 
seem to date from the fourth or possibly the fifth century? West of this 
building is a detached piece of mortared wall of the Roman period. 
Outside this enclosure wall the earth contained no objects whatever, but 
below the foundations of the two-roomed structure some few Laconian 
sherds and lead figurines were found which evidently belong to the 
sanctuary. 

The two pieces of wall to the east of the altar, marked in the plan 
‘Later Enclosure Wall,” should be mentioned in this connexion. Their 
foundations rest upon the edge of the sand, whilst the other walls, as the 
plan shews, lie well outside it. If therefore they are part of the Averen wal! 
of this period, it was here less extensive than the layer of sand. The 
method of building of the southern part, which is composed of limestone 
slabs, also differs from that of the rest of the wall of the Ageron. That of 
the northern piece, however, is exactly the same, and it is on the whole 
most probable, especially as the houses to the east do not seem in place in 
the Aucren, that this wall was a part of the enceinte at the period in 
question. It will, therefore, here have coincided with the older limit in the 
archaic period, The section on the line G-A in the plan (PI. I1) shews 
the relation of this wall, marked as ‘wall bounding Archaic Hieron,’ to the 
edge of the sand, and its structure has been described in a previous report.” 
If we complete the circuit indicated by these three sections of wall, we 


| #LS.A. nil, p. 319. 

* The walls at the edge of the Roman foundation near Piers 1X and -X probably belang to 
another such building partly destroyed when the theatre was constrected, 

* ASA, xiv, p. &. The section on the line G-A now given id in amplified version of the 
tlrawing poblished in 4.5.4. xiv, Pl. 0, in which also the Roman altar was put too far to the enst, 
A very slight alteration in the direction of the line along which the section is taken accounts for the 
difference in the appearance of the Roman foundation (Ray XV) in the two drawings. 
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shalt find that the Averen at this period was an irregularly shaped piece of 
ground with a superficial area of about 2,500 Square metres. 


ihe Drain, 


The plan published in 1906! shews, about midway between the edge of 
the Roman theatre and the city wall, a piece of a drain or water-channel 
running from west to east. This has now been fully cleared, and proves to 
have passed beneath the wall of the city and then debouched outside it on 
the bank of the Eurotas. Its general course, marked ‘ Drain’ on the plan, 
runs from west to east and is interrupted in the middle by the curve of the 
foundation of the Roman theatre. Its date can be fixed with some close- 
ness. It is in the first place, evidently earlier than the Roman theatre, by 
the foundation of which it has been partially destroyed. There is, however, 
other evidence which dates it much more closely, Thus, along the northern 
side of the section of the drain to the south of the temple, several patches 
of deposit were found containing lead figurines and pottery. This latter 
belonged to the Laconian V and VI styles and thus to the fifth and early 
fourth century? and Mr. Wace tells me that the evidence of the lead 
figurines supports this date, The levels between which these deposits were 
found were in all cases noted, They are almost uniform, and the upper 
level is about ‘26 m. lower than the crown of the drain, as marked by the 
top of the solitary roofing-slab preserved in sit in this section. Now the 
level of the ground when the drain was made must have been at least up to 
its covering-slabs, and this the deposits in question shew was not yet the 
case in the middle of the fourth century, for the deposits, according ta 
Mr. Droop’s analysis of the pottery, go no later than about 350 B.c. The 
drain must therefore be somewhat later than this, to allow for the further 
rise of *26 m., and a date after 350 B.C. and probably hardly before 300 B.c. 
may therefore be taken as a terminus post guem, A terminus aniz quent 
may be reached by an examination of the part of the drain which passes 
through the city wall. This is of different masonry from the rest ; the 
blocks are not only carefully squared and fitted, but also smoothly faced. 
It is the only part which is paved with stone slabs, and the direction of this 
exceptionally constructed section also slightly changes, as is shewn on the 
plan, where the paving-slabs are also sketched in to scale. The inference to 


1 8S. A. xii, PL VIM, * See #5 0A. xiv, py 47. 
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be drawn is that the drain is earlier than the city wall, and that where the 
line of this latter had to be carried across it, the piece of the drain involved 
was reconstructed. The date assigned to the city wall is the latter half of 
the third century, and the drain must therefore have been built before this 
date’ The-date post guem being hardly before 300 #.C, it is a fairly safe 
conclusion that the drain was made some time between this date and 
250 §.C., and that it is thus a work of the first half of the third century. 





Fic. }—THt Wesreen PAT o¥ tae Daan To THK SovTH OF ‘THE TEMILE, LOOKIKG 


t 


East. Hrevoxp THE Deaiy THe FounpaTiow oF THE Rowa® THEATHE. 


The drain is about a metre wide and the depth from the bottom to 
the under surface of the covering-slabs is about 2°20 m, or, where it passes 
beneath the city wall, 1°57 m* Except for this small reconstructed piece 
there is no trace of its ever having been paved. The walls are at least 
a metre thick, well faced inside, but naturally somewhat irregular on the 
outer side, The blocks are of very various sizes, and it is noticeable that 


' Por the discussion of the date of the city wall ste 2.5.4. sii, p. 28+. 
| The measurements, taken where the drain is well preserved, vary from 2°13 m. to 2*24 m. 
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the southern wall of the western section, that is to Say the part to the south 
of the temple, is very much better built than the rest, with well squared 
blocks laid in regular courses. These are shewn in Fig. 3. The upper 
course of this piece of wall consists of large blocks forming the entire 
thickness of the wall, with a sunk bed cut on the inner half of their upper 
surface to receive the ends of the roofing-slabs. This sinking appears in 
the photograph in Fig. 3, and is marked by a line on the plan. Only one 
of the roofing-slabs was found i site in this part, but the rough blocks 
laid behind them on the top of the wall are for the most part preserved, 
and have been sketched stone by stone on the plan, At each end of the 
roofing-slab the walls of the drain are surmounted by pieces of later 
mortared walls, probably of the Roman period, These are distinguished 
on the plan from the hatched walls of the drain by being left white. 
They can also be made out on the photograph (Fig. 3). 

In two places the roof of the drain has been well preserved ; where it 
issues from the curve of the Roman foundation between Piers WII 
and VIII, and at a point to the east between this and the city wall.! 
The massive blocks which here form the roof are shewn in Fig. 4. In 
neither of these places is there any trace of a sunk bed for the end 
of these slabs, 

The irregular course of this drain is curious and unexplained, The 
part with the well preserved roof shewn in Pig. 4 is especially tortuous and 
for no apparent reason, and the part now destroyed by the Roman 
foundation must have had at least two slight changes of direction, Its 
object is on the other hand obvious. It was evidently that the water 
coming down from the acropolis should be collected and carried directly 
to the river, instead of being allowed to Spread over the low ground upon 
which the sanctuary stood. 

At the western limit of the excavation it made a double curve, beyond 
which it continued in a slightly more southerly direction. Only a small 
part is preserved beyond the curve, and an attempt to find its further 
course led to no result. The curved part was only partly excavated, 
because to carry the work further would have involved the sacrifice 
of a fine tree. 


’ Between this point and the channel of the mill-stream is a piece of Roman wall. tt belonged 
tom house, traces of the flooring and plaster of which were found when the channel was ent ju 
1906, 


c 
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A trial pit made in 1906, where the guardian's house now stands, 
revealed traces of the drain, but, as the plan shews, from shortly after the 
point where it leaves the Roman foundation down to the eastern section 
near the city wall, it has been very much ruined and in places no more is 
preserved than an irregular line of stones. This destruction and especially 





7 a a 


Fig. ¢.—THe Kooreo Part or toe Dear NEAK THE City 
WALL, LOOKING Fast, 


the disappearance of so many of the roofing-slabs may be put down to the 
builders of the Roman theatre having used it as a quarry. Some large 
sandstone blocks, which were found lying on the surface of the Roman 
foundation may be recognized by their material and dimensions as having 
been originally roofing-slabs, They were all found in the region between 
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Piers VI and X, that is to say near the point where the Roman foundation 
came into contact with the drain, 


The Finds. 

It has seemed convenient not to interrupt this account of the Averon and 
its structures by any allusion to the objects found in the course of the work, 
but before concluding it will be well to mention the more important of 
these, 

Below the cobble pavement in the centre of the arena a small ivory 
model of a ship's rudder was found. Another specimen was recovered in 
1906 in a small sounding which was made through the middle of the great 
altar. It was just above the level of the pavement, and these are therefore 
amongst the very earliest ivories found. 

In a deposit containing Geometric pottery, above the pavement 
behind the temple, an ivory fbula-plaque was found, in the same archaic 
style as the example with the winged Orthia grasping two water-birds, 
which has already been published The plaque now found represents a 
man and a woman standing facing one another and cach grasping a tall 
staff at the top of which is a floral ornament. The whole is surrounded by 
a guilloche border. It may be dated to early in the eighth century, 

Of similar date and style is another fibula-plaque representing the 
winged goddess facing to the right, and holding in one hand a bird by the 
neck and in the other a lion by the hind legrs. 

In the region to the south of the temple a third of these plaques was 
found, again representing the winged Orthia, ‘The teft arm is missing, but 
inher right hand she grasps the usual bird, and the space below the arm is 
filled by a snake. Not much was found with this plaque by which to date 
it, but it is clearly slightly later than the other two examples,® 

In a deposit to the north of the later temple dating to shortly after its 
construction, that is to the beginning of the sixth century, was found a smal! 
gable-shaped relief in soft limestone, of two couchant lions facing one another 
heraldically, A similar but more finished relief was found in 1906 in the 
layer of sand* These carvings in soft stone have only been found either 

| BS.A, xiii, p. 78, Fig. 17, & 


* The second and third of these three have heen poblished by Mr, Thompson, (#05, xxix, 
* Published in 4.5.4. xiii, p. Go, Fig. 8. 
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in or immediately above or below this layer, and they therefore all date to 
not long before or after 600 B.c. The discovery of two of these reliefs with 
lions makes it likely that the design had some significance, and it is 
important to bring them into connexion with the fragment of a sculptured 
lion in poros-stone, which was found in 1906 in front of the temple, in such 
a position as to suggest that it formed a part of the original pedimental 
sculpture. It is difficult to form an opinion, from a fragment of neck and 
mane, of the space that would be needed for such a pair of lions, but the 
scale of the fragment in no way prevents us from supposing that it comes 
from such a group, of a size to fill the required space satisfactorily. Since 
therefore these two reliefs are of the shape of a pediment, date from about 
the time of the building of the temple, and represent the same subject as 
was sculptured on its pediment, it seems that we should recopnize in them 
small copies of the group which adorned the front pediment of the Doric 
temple built at the beginning of the sixth century to take the place of the 
primitive temple. The colours on the poros fragment found in 1906 shew 
that the original group was brightly coloured.' 

To the same date belongs a small relief, in the same material, of two 
men standing facing one another, one of whom holds a long staff. In 
design this relief, although it is of a later period, bears a striking 
resemblance to some of the ivory plaques. 

By the side of these more important finds, fresh examples were 
found of most of the classes of objects now familiar from previous 
campaigns. Thus great numbers of lead figurines were found, especially 
in the sixth-century deposit behind and to the north-west of the temple, 
and ivory sheep, small objects in bone, terracotta figurines and masks 
were not lacking, though in nothing like the numbers found when the 
centre of the sanctuary was being excavated, The deposits belonging to 
the primitive temple were almost limited to the region south of the 
temples near the edge of the sand, as marked on the plan, whilst the richest 
strata from the sixth century came from the space between the temple and 
the wall of the Azeren to the west and north of it. The examination of the 
earliest deposits by the great altar did not lead to the discovery of any 
fresh class of object. It was noticed here that amber was especially 
frequent in the earliest levels in association with Geometric pottery and 


' Ch #54. xiii, p. 60. 
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such small bronzes as have been already published in a previous report by 
Mr. Droop. 


Ihe Sanctuary of Eileithyia. 


At the end of the report on the Orthia sanctuary published last year 
a hope was expressed that before the excavation was concluded we 
might fnd some remains of the shrine of Eileithyia, which, we know 
from Pausanias, was near that of Orthia. Although as far as the discovery 
of any structural remains is concerned this hope has not been fulfilled, a 
further piece of evidence as to the proximity of the cult of Eileithyia has 
been recognized. This is the identification of a figurine as one of that 
class of terracotta groups, which represent a mother and child assisted by 
two birth-daemons, The figurine has been published by Mr. Farrell with 
a photograph. It was found in 1907 amongst the debris of archaic votive 
offerings belonging to the period of the primitive temple, and belongs to 
the seventh or possibly to the eighth century. It is a group of four human 
figures, of which two stand face to face embracing one another, whilst the 
other two stand on a lower level and support them from behind, A 
comparison of this group with certain figures of a mother and child 
supported by two small figures before and behind, or of a pregnant woman 
so supported, leaves no doubt that we must see in the two embracing 
figures a mother and newly born child, and in the two lower figures a pair 
of birth-daemons. A similar group, without, however, the child, from 
Lapithos in Cyprus in now in the British Museum, and I have seen a 
number of examples in Cyprus of the same provenance? This example 
from Sparta, though its meaning is quite plain when it is compared with 
the Cypriote specimens, would hardly be recognized without their aid, as, 
owing either ta the small scale or to the clumsiness of the execution, the 
child and the mother are made both of the same size. 

The presence of this figurine and the tiles stamped with the name 
Eileithyia, which have been found on the site, almost suggest that the two 
goddesses Orthia and Eijleithyia may have shared the same Averon, and 
that the of wéppe of Pausanias is not be taken too literally. Their shrines 
must in any case have been very close to one another. 

The association of these two goddesses was found, so Pausanias tells 


1 B.S.A. aii, pp. 109-117. ° #. 5.4, xiv, p. $3, Fig. 2, 7. 
* BAF. Cat, of Terracortas, A, 133, p. 23, and Pl. Id. 
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us, at another Spartan sanctuary, where there was a triple cult of Eileithyia, 
Artemis Hegemone, and Apollo Karneios.! This information and the 
knowledge that Eileithyia was so near a neighbour to Orthia make it 
probable that the terracotta published in the last report representing two 
female figures and one male is to be taken as a group of the three deities, 
Orthia, Eileithyia, and Apollo, and this interpretation may be extended to 
some ivory plaques with groups of two women, or of a man accompanied 
by either one or two female figures.* 
RK. M. DAWKINS. 
' Paus, iil, 14, 6. | 
* For the plaque see 4.5.4. xiv, p. 66, Fig. 7, ©. None of these ivories have yet been 
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§ 3.—THE POTTERY. 
(Puares I, 1V¥.) 


NOT only were more good vases produced by the further excavation of 
the sanctuary of Orthia in 1909, but much has also been done since the 





Fig. 1.—Latostas L. (ScaALe £2.) 


last report was written, in the matter of fitting together, restoring, and 
photographing those already found, so that it is now possible to proceed 


ay 
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with a fuller publication of the Laconian style than could be made 


a year ago. 

The early type of lakaina with straight sides, is seen in Fic. 1, and 4; 
and a further interest is given to these Laconian I vases by the bow! ¢, which 
needs only the addition of a low stem to be indistinguishable from the 
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early form of kylix that came-into vogue at the end of the next period, 
while the small cup / shows on its stem the very decoration that was 
adopted for the early kylix= 


1} (anrestored) Was published 4.5, 4, xiv, . 32, Fig. 2, a. 
AS. A, av, pe aS, Fig. 8; 2, 
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The fragments of the stand for a large vase shewn in Fig. 2 were too 
much scattered for it to be possible to give it a closer date than the seventh 
century ; the style, however, and especially the twist (cf. p. 153 Fig. 16, a) 
and the tongues, indicate the latter part of the century. The spirals are 
unusual, but the rather complicated key design on the foot can be 
paralleled in the Sub-Geometric ware. 

In Fig. 3 are mustered most of the sherds of Laconian I] found 
at the sanctuary of Orthia. It is at this period that the Gorgoneion 
makes its first appearance on Spartan vases: that shown at @ is in 
relicf on the side of a vessel of uncertain shape, a technique paralleled 
by the sherd shewn at ¢* and which was probably imitated from 
réepoussé metal work. The three sherds f, 7, f are in such bad condition 
that the photograph is barely intelligible, but they are particularly interest- 
ing, as the dish or plate of which they formed part embodied distinct 
phases of the Laconian style. Here the reserved and the incised technique 
are found not merely on the same vase but in the same scene, for there is 
no boundary between the incised birds’ tails and the outlined heads. On 
this side, too, the slip is particularly thick and flaky, a characteristic of 
Laconian I], but when turned over the vase proves to be one of the rare 
exceptions that, at this date, partially dispense with slip. The position, 
however, in which they were found, combined with the style of their painted 
decoration, leaves no doubt that this vase must be dated to the end of the 
seventh century, The heads, the hair of which (dressed in, presumably, three 
tails) should be noted, are a puzzle, for it is equally difficult to give them a 
meaning and to conceive of them as purely decorative. 

As for the fragments shown at ¢, z, 2, | am convinced that they are 
Laconian, though by some accident their surface has become hard and 
almost grey, but | am at a loss to say of what object they formed part. It 
was not a vase, but seems perhaps to have been a kind of box, Parts, 
however, are curved, and other parts are flat and have the appearance of 
portions of a tympanum. Both the patterns and the metope-like rows of 
lions run perpendicularly and horizontally at right angles. 

Part of a kylix with a tree and bird is seen at o, while the fragment 
of an oinochoe (r) shews the early form of pomegranate with one dash only 
above and below, 


! #54. xiv, p. 33, Fig. 3, 4 4 Alveacly published 4.5.4. xiii, p. 131, Fig. 8, <. 
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The lakaina shewn in Plates III, 1V,if it were complete, would certainly 
be the finest vase that the Spartan excavations have produced. Its 
height is "182 m. and its diameter, in its restored State, varies from 
‘215m, to"223m. 1908 produced the greater part, but portions were found 
each year,’ and it was not until the last metre of the deposit in which 
it could be found was dug that we lost the hope of finding yet more. 
Found below the sand it was clearly one of the last vases to be dedi- 
cated in the older temple, and the widely scattered position of the remains 
was probably caused by the work of building the new temple, on both 
sides of and within which they lay, The style bears this out, for the vase 
occupies a place of its own in the Laconian series. The absolute fact 
that it was destroyed with the destruction of the earlier temple leads us 
for convenience’ sake to class it with the second period, but that it is later 
than the mass of ware we call Laconian II is shewn by the palmette 
and the lotus pattern, of which this is positively the first appearance, 
though in the case of the former the honour is shared by another sherd 
found in the same surroundings. That, again, it is earlier than any piece 
that we class with Laconian III] is shewn by the whole look of the vase 
and of its fabric, but it is harder, when backed only by a photograph and 
by drawings however good, to make this clear, The only detail on the 
vase that is distinctive of Laconian I] and has not yet been found ona 
vase of Laconian III is the design of black, purple, and slip chequers, but I 
would lay stress on the type of Gorgoneion compared with those known to 
be Laconian II (8.5.A. xiv. p. 33, Fig. 3,4), and Laconian III (Fig, 6, «); 
on the very elaborate and ample character of the lotus pattern (the flower 
black with purple cross-bar and side petals, the bud purple with black 
cross-bar), as we know that as time went on this pattern became more 
slender and exiguous; on the elaborate and unincised character of the 
palmette, which I regard as early as compared with the incised Variety 
(a priert this is probable considering the nature of Laconian II, and in 
fact I know of only one example of it on a late vase, that in Athens 
belonging to Mme. Andromache Mela, which | think is an early example 
of Laconian IV); and on the fact that over a great part of this vase the 
purple paint is applied straight to the slip, and is throughout very thick, 
flaky, and freshly coloured, Moreover the vase is completely covered with 


' A part was actually published two years ago 2.5.4. sili, p. 191, Fig. 8, a, a, 
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slip. The position can, I think, be summed up by saying that it is 
probable this is the earliest vase that would have been recognized four 
years ago as certainly belonging to the style known as Cyrenaic. 

The black pigment has, over a large portion of the vase, turned a 
red-brown especially on the inside, which, except for the tongues on the 
lip, it covers completely. 

The techique of the sphinxes (only part of the wing of the second has 
been recovered) that filled the space over one handle has already been 
discussed. The battle-scene speaks for itself, but the other is so fragmentary 
that no discussion of it can be profitable. Only a small part of the base 





Fic. §.—Lacomtan IL (Scaume 3:4.) 


is extant, but this shews a band of hair sufficient to make it clear that the 
Gorgoncion was already in the place that it made its own throughout the 
following periods (Fig. 8, w, Fig. 11, 3 and cc, Fig. 13, ad). 

It is very clear that the handles, very splendid examples of a practice 
that is common in Laconian III, especially on oinochoai,* are imitated from 
metal work. Fig. 4 shews a selection of handles belonging to clay vases, side 
by side with four similar bronze handles (c, a, #, t), of which 4, clearly from 
a small lakaina, is a good parallel to this case. No doubt there was here a 
second head under the outstretched foot of the running figure, but it is 
missing in each case, and so unfortunately, are the arms of these figures, 


1 S.A, xiii, p. 192, = ALE, A. xiv, p. 37: 
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where the broken surface was probably too small to admit also of wings, 
although the temptation was strong to restore them. 

Exactly parallel in date with this lakaina is the small cup shewn in 
Fig, 5. Although found below the sand it might be classed with 
Laconian [I] but for two things, the cross-pattern on its base (p, 153, 
Fig. 16,7; 8.5.4. xiv, p. 32, Fig. 2,4), which is not found after 
Laconian I] until a much later date (2.5.4. xiv, p, 42, Fig. 8,”), and its 





Fic, 6—Lacosran IIL. (Scare 3:4.) 


shape, which 1s not found later, and except for the flange round the base, 
is ¢xactly that of the high wide-brimmed cups, of which many fragments 
were found in Laconian I ware’ beth at the sanctuary of Orthia and at 
the Menelaion. 

The two vases shewn in Fig. 6 and Fig. 74, 4 belong to Laconian IT], 
of which Fig, 6 must be called a lakaina, although the form of the handles 


\ ASA, xiv) Pe 3 
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is irregular, and Pig. 7 falls probably rather late in the period, to judge 
from the somewhat inferior slip and the carelessness of the rim patterns 
(cf. Fig. 11), The sherds of Laconian II shewn in Fig. 8 do not call for 





Fic. 9.—LAcoNIAN ITV. (Sate 1:2.) 


much comment: ¢ is perhaps the last appearance of the square and dot, 
here combined with the pomegranate, a is a floral pattern of which more 


* Among the miniature vases (4.5.4. xiii, Pp. 129, note 2, p. 172, Fig, 2,0) this form of 
handle is not wncommon, 
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would be welcome, f shews an ivy leaf design very rare in Laconia but 
repeated in Laconian V (Fiz. 12, c), and ¢, @, /, o, r, w make it clear that 
meaningless space-fllers, though never frequent, are nevertheless to be met 
with by this time on Laconian vases, 

The oinochoe shewn in Fig. g (Ht. +230 m.) should probably be 
classed with Laconian [V or at earliest with the very end of Laconian III. 
It is true that the covering of slip is complete, but its quality, like 
that of the black paint and of the purple which always is on black, 
is very poor, The patterns also are more careless than usual, and 





Fic. 10.—Laconian LV, (Scale t:2.) 


the very shape appears clumsy and degenerate when compared with the 
Laconian III jug published last year’ From the handle towards the left 
the figures are, swan facing |, sphinx facing r., cock facing |, siren facing 1., 
cock facing r., swan facing rand sphinx facing |. Two lizards, a cross, 
and two irregular rosettes are in the field. The sphinxes and sirens have 
black faces and purple hair. The condition of the vase was so bad that 
it could not be washed and the earth had to be removed with a needle. 
1 B.S.A. xiv, p. 38, Fig. 5. 





Fic. t1.—Laconran IV. (Scare 172.) 
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Very similar, if not from the same hand, is the fragment of an 
oinochoe, identical in shape and size, shewn im Fig. to. AA further sign of 
degeneracy is here seen in the absence of the twigs to the leaf-pattern 
above the animal frieze, 





a a= 
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Figs, 11,12, 13 shew sherds of Laconian IV, V, and VI respectively, 
periods that were discussed fully last year! The slip is poor consistently 


' #4. SA, iv, Pp. 40-44. 
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in the Laconian IV sherds, and in ¢, 4, 0, r, dd is only partially applied, 
The sherd shewn at ain Fig. 11 appears to be a reversion to the style of 
Laconian II, but the fabric as well as the position in which it lay leave no 
doubt that it is rightly placed here. The recrudescence of the use of white 
paint (latent, except on black handles (Fig. 4, a, 6), since the days of 
Geometric pottery) with the disuse of slip in Laconian V is shewn in 4, a 
/,y of Fig. 12, while no words are needed to point out the connection 
of Laconian VI with the preceding periods, or to emphasise its utter 
degeneration. 





FIG, 14.—VASE PAINTED IM Orague CoLotus on BLACK, (SCALE f:2) 


The fragment shewn in Fig. 14 was found in 1906, not at the 
sanctuary of Orthia but in the Greek stratum at the Herodn by the river 
bank.' 

In the drawing (which represents the fragment rolled owt flat, and 
neglects the cracks left by imperfect joins) is seen part of a procession 
advancing to the left, in which a dog (only the hindquarters and tail are 
left) is followed by two youths blowing trumpets (?), behind whom follows 
a mounted figure holding a staff and leading a second horse. The work is 
extremely bad, and the artist clearly had not decided which of the two 


| ASA, xii, p. 291 and 1, 9, 
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trumpeters should be the nearer, with the result that he who appears the 
nearer is left without arms. Further it is not clear whether a second rider 
was not intended, for down the back is a mark which may be meant for a 
line of purple to indicate the further figure ; and certainly it is not easy to 
decide whether or not the second foot is meant to hang down from behind 
the further horse. The pattern below the scene was probably some form 
of maeander, 

The technique is interesting. On a ground of washy brown glaze 
(doubtless meant for black) the figures are painted in thick pink pigment, 
with details indicated by incisions, which cut down to, but not through, 
the black. The hair of the three figures, the cloak (7?) of the foremost, 
and the further horse (except his eye) are painted over the pink in purple, 
much of which has worn off, 

A. full bibliography of the vases, mostly very small, thus painted 
with opaque colours on black, is to be found in Mr, Rhomaios’ paper on 
two such sherds at Eleusis.| Without wishing to dispute Mr. Rhomaios' 
contention that these vases were an outcome of the Ionian tradition, 
I yet think the imitation which they achieved of the Attic red-fgured 
style was so good, that we cannot but feel the need of strong proof before 
abandoning the theory that they were connected with the rise of the style. 

The vase is made, I think, of local clay, and may have been a small 
krater, or indeed a large lakaina. The outward curve of the rim is very 
slight, and its diameter was probably about *30 m, 

The stratification at the Herotin was not close enough to date this 
vase accurately, but the majority of the known specimens of similar style 
are to be placed in the early years of the red-figured style. As Mr, Wace * 
points out, the drawing of the eye fits in well with such a date, and 
though in Laconia much weight cannot be attached to this point, the very 
degeneracy of the vase indicates a time when the ceramic art at Sparta 
was losing its vigour, Whatever the original sources of this style, I should 
be disposed to think that in this case the inspiration came from Attica ; 
and, if we consider the probability that Nikosthenes modelled the decoration 
of certain of his oinochoai on the ware of Laconia, there is no difficulty in 
supposing that Attic influence may equally have made itself felt at Sparta 
at this date. 

J. P. Droor, 
1 Ath diet. tgo6, p. 16, " Lov. cel, 
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§ 4.—INSCRIPTIONS. 


THE number of fresh inscriptions found in 1909 compares unfavour- 
ably with those of 1906 and 1908. This is hardly surprising, for the 
sanctuary of Orthia, which had previously yielded about one hundred 
different inscriptions, was known to be almost worked out as far as this 
class of finds was concerned, and in fact only four new texts were discovered 
here as the results of this year's excavations. In addition to this, the 
examination of the foundations of the late-Roman walls, which had 
yielded a plentiful crop of inscribed marbles in the three previous 
campaigns, was practically finished as regards the southern side, which, as 
being nearest to the Agora, was more likely to reward our search than the 
other sides. It seemed advisable, however, to continue the exploration of 
these walls on the eastern and northern faces, and this work was not fruit- 
less, for, somewhat contrary to expectation, a large number of inscribed 
statue-bases of the Imperial age were found within a small area along the 
northern side of the walls. These had all been copied by Fourmont and 
published by Boeckh in the Corpus /uscriptionnm Graecarum, but the read- 
ings in them can now be corrected in several small points. Apart from 
this find, excavations in this quarter did not furnish results of importance, 
except for the discovery of a much mutilated decree, probably of the first 
century A.D. The new inscriptions from other parts of ancient Sparta are 
not numerous, the Menelaion yielding only four short texts. 

The subject matter of this paper is as follows: (1, A) New inscriptions 
from the sanctuary of Orthia. (1, B), Further notes on the Boys’ Contest 

4a 
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celebrated there. (2) Notes on Spartan Eponymi in the second century 
A.D., followed by a chronological classification of the afore-mentioned 
inscriptions. (3) Inscriptions from other parts of Sparta) (4) Corrections 
of the inscriptions copied by Fourmont which were re-discovered this 
season. (5) Corrections and emendations of other published Spartan 
inscriptions. 


(1) INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE SANCTUARY OF ORTHIA. 
dnscriptions relating to the wasSixos ayo. 
A—Fresh Inscriptions. 


g6 (2673). Gable-topped stele of grey marble. -43%°32%°05. Letters 
‘o2 high. Cutting for sickle. Found in the western end of the water- 
channel, to the south of the temple. 


FE1OYAIPEIAOKAPEINOPPOYAT OPMIKK 
XIABOMENKIN ETTITATPONOMWABLAI 
BI ARIETKANFTOUTNSIKONKCCHPATUPIN KH 
MUN APTEMIAIBUPOEA 








Fafiop) loviup Pirieyapeivop (S)ovayop pixei- 
yitdonevay eri rarpovoum 'ASiiw 
Biaéa reixaap to waidicoy KagoypaTropiy Kai 
poar Aprewii: Bapiéa 

5 averyKxe. 


The date of Biadas’ patronomate seems to have been e@, 150 «.D.! 
We should perhaps identify the present victor with D:Xoyapetvop Aveivia, 
whose success in the year of CL Sejanus is recorded in No. 11 of the 


' See my list below, « here he i numbered ry. 
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inscriptions of this class (8.5.4. xii, p. 364). This is, however, far 
from certain, for (1) it would be strange to find the same victor recording 
two successes on different stones; (2) it would be even more strange for 
him to call himself Soayop pixttouérwy in two different years; (3) there 
seems no reason why the same victor should use his Roman praenomen and 
nomen here and not in No, 11. Against this we should remember that 
Philocharinus was a rare name at Sparta, and only seems to occur in con- 
junction with the name Lysippus: father and son of these names are known 
in Spartan inscriptions of the second century A.D. The best known is 
Lysippus Philocharini f£, who appears as Patronomus in S.47.C. 204 
(= C/G. 1241) I, Il, 19, 20; CAG. 1242, Il. 19, 20; and apparently as 
cuvapyos to some magistrate in S.4f.C. 372. It is no doubt his son who 
is victor in No. 11 (4.S.A. doc. ett). Further, Biadas and Sejanus are 
known as Patronomi in C./.G. 1249, and, as is shown below, held office 
within a short time of each other, perhaps in successive years: which of 
them preceded the other we have no means of telling. Under these 
circumstances there does not seem sufficient evidence for us to decide 
whether these two are to be identified or not. If we could say for certain 
that in one of the two stones Boayor pexifoudver was duc to an error, 
either of the dedicator or the lapidary, there would be little ground for 
doubting the identity of these two victors, But on the other hand it is not 
certain enough to be used as evidence that prx:topewos was, as Tillyard 
suggested,' used loosely, and might even denote boys who had passed the 
age limit of fourteen. To this question I revert below. 


97 (2665). Fragment of grey marble, complete on r. only. ‘09 x ‘11 x ‘02. 
Letters 015 high. Found built into Roman masonry near No. 96. 


- - él jwatpove|- 
AKGY [wou Tr2. KA. Boeoiéa rob “Appore|icov 
alCAPOC [dpyrepéms tot SeSacrot (7), didoxjalcapos 
DTIOAIIEY [wai dudomwarpibos, aptat lorokerev[p]- 


[ero - = - 
From the form of the stone and style of the writing there can be little 


doubt that this inscription belongs to our series, and that some such 
restoration as is here suggested will alone account for the letters still 


1 B.S, A, ali, p. 390. 
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preserved, In|. 1 there was a curved letter before the zfa, and "Appove|ixow 
seems the most likely name to supply here. But we know of no Eponymus 
of this name at a date when this peculiarly poor style of lettering was in 
vogue (ca, 140-170 A.D.), and it is probable that we should supply the name 
of a son of Harmonicus; Tiberius Claudius Brasidas answers to our 
requirements? He appears as Eponymus in C.£G. 1249, Col. I1T, and 
is numbered 20 in my list below. It is probably his son of the same name 
who is Eponymus in C..G. 1259 and &.5.A. xii, p. 374, No. 26. The 
titles in Il. 2, 3 are taken from the last mentioned inscription. The last of 
them does not seem to have been [dptotjoroArrev[ rod] as we might have 
expected, for the final letter in 1, 3 was not T but A or M; perhaps the 
engraver meant to write dpteroroerevoptveu, but omitted the o before the p. 
This is the most natural explanation, The date of this inscription 1s 
probably soon after 145 A.D. 


98 (2666), Part of a gable-topped stele of greyish marble, complete 
above and on |. ‘145™°173x ‘05. Letters ‘oz high. Traces of cutting for 
sickle below, Found built into Roman masonry. 


AT AOt "Ayaé [rOxn-] 
MNACWUNEY Mvacwy Eu --- 
MIKKIXIAO} peice yreo[ weveny’| 
ONATOCKAC [Blovayds «acl enpato}- 

eee 5 [pew ear - -] 


[wiweoag - -] 


Se, 


The victor is unknown: judging by the restored length of I. 3, his 
father’s name cannot have contained more than seven or eight letters. 
I restore |, 4 as consisting of sixteen letters, as those preserved are rather 
more crowded together than in the previous two lines, Thus the 
horizontal stroke which alone survives from |. 5 will be the remains of the 
a in éwt introducing the date, Date uncertain, perhaps first century A.D. 


99 (2671). Fragment of a grey marble stele, complete above and on 
r. 20x°30X 04. Letters 015 high. Found in surface-earth in garden 
near 5.W. corner of the temple. 


' See the sfesunee of this family, 4.5.4. civ, fp. 125. 
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ArkeH ‘Ayal 
TY XH Batis 
'WhI PBPAc| (Tt. KAajvéep Bpaci- 
[Bap - - 


The victor may be cither of the two men of this name, who appear in 
the genealogical table published last year (4.5.4. xiv, p. 123). The letter- 
forms resemble those in Nos. 96 and 97, and point to about the same date, 
so perhaps the victor here is the younger Brasidas, and son of the man 
whose name I have restored as Eponymus in No, 97. 


B—Further Notes on the Age and Standing of the Competitors, 


We now possess more than a hundred’ dedications relating to the 
warhixog ayor, and considerably more than half of them are sufficiently 
complete to enable us to restore the formulae correctly. There is, 
however, very little to add to the conclusions stated by Tillyard in dealing 
with the finds of the first campaign at the sanctuary of Orthia (B.5_A. xii, 
pp. 380 foll.). But we may glean a little further information, though it is 
not very definite, about the age and standing of the competitors, by a brief 
analysis of the inscriptions which record details on these points. There 
are thirty-six stones which contain the word wa:éi«or,? and twenty-five 
which give us the word uixifouerog* (to adopt the simplest spelling of the 
word), or some other word such as wpatotwdpmaig which gives evidence of 
the actual age of the successful competitor. Many of the former class give 
us the word pixesfomeves as well as the word wai8iedr: in any case the total 
number of stones which allude definitely to the fact that it was a boys’ 
contest is sixty-one. Of the remaining stones thirty-two are so fragmentary 
as to give no definite information on this point,) so that we are left with 

' Including those which are published above there ore in all toy, See ALS 4. xii, pp. 953 
foll., a-y and I-48; viva. iii, pp. 12-183 and 196-200, Nos, 49-65; #44. xiv, pp. 74 foll,, 
Nos. 66-95, and many additions to previously published stones; and above, Nos. 96-99, This 
makes 168 inall, bat we must omit No, 20, which deals with a different contest, the xapreplas 


ayer, ond Nos. 23, 29, and 30, which belong to the same stone as No. 18 ‘The rest, to the 
best of my knowledge, represent 104 different inscriptions. 

* Nos. 4,7, Us 3e dy Se [8], 0) 12, 13, 14, 16, 19", 28, 31, [34] 95. 35) 39, 56, $8, 60, G2, 66, 
70, 71, 72, 73: 75. 76, 78, 79, St, 82, 83,94. Figures enclosed! in square brackets imply that the 
word isa probable restoration, | 

* Nas, ¢, 4, (f], 2", 6, 08, 18", 22, 26, 32, 36, 43, 45. 47) 55, 59, 61, 65, 74, 85, 95, 96, 98, 


4 Nos, #y 7s O TY, 25 27, 33, 37. 41, 43, 46, 49, 56, 51, 53, 54, G4, 67, 65, fie Bo, 
86-93, 97, 90. 
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eleven! which do not state that the contest was a boys' one. But of these 
we may eliminate four (a, 44, 48, 63), which are metrical dedications and 
depart widely from the usual formulae, and this leaves seven stones (2, a, 
21, 24, 40, 57, 69) which give no evidence of the age of the victors. [am 
inclined to think that these may have related to victories gained after 
boyhood was past. We know from No, 15 that on one occasion a winner 
recorded his victory in the efpévay ceXotav after having been victorious twice 
before in the xaganpatépw, and it is quite clear that such a contest must 
have been open only to those who had passed the limit of boyhood, and if 
such contests were held regularly it would be surprising that out of all the 
inscriptions found at the sanctuary of Orthia only one should have referred 
to this class. 1 would suggest, then, that some of the last seven inscriptions 
mentioned may very well have recorded such victories. Nor is there 
anything in the formulae themselves to go against this view. [In Nos, 21 
and 6g the victor is described as Boaysep; in No. 40 he is «acew to one 
Menecles; and in No. 57 he is cuvedySos, These titles do not necessarily 
imply that the victor was still a boy, for they were held for life.* 

To return to the boy-competitors. We have no allusion to boys 
younger than the age of ten (saterouever) having been victors, but at what 
age they first competed is quite uncertain. We have, however, a piece of 
evidence which bears indirectly on this point, No, 74 tells us that Nicagorus 
won the boys’ wrestling match at the games of Poseidon Gataochos and 
Athena (?) dwé puxtyitopévaw peypl wedXerpovetas (s7c): we may reasonably 
assume that the wa:died¢ deyour in honour of Orthia was contested under the 
same conditions, de. that a boy might compete at least from his tenth year 
to his thirteenth? Whether he could, or ever did, compete in the first two 
years of his state training, namely in his eighth and ninth years, we are 
unable to say. The evidence from the inscriptions is not definite in this 
matter, for in mo case have we more than three sockets for sickles won 
unquestionably in the same contest. We have this number in No 47," 
where Xenocles won three times in the Moa, gaining his first two victories 
as mexvyiedoueros and wpatlomdpu|wats respectively, and in No. 35, where, 
however, the stone seems to contain the names of five or perhaps six 


t Nos. a, +, d, 21, 24", 40, 44. 45, 57, 63, 59. 

2 See Tod, SARC. p. 20, 9 27- 

© As wixi(dueros, epdeus, weir, and pedAelpgy. See the well-koown gloss on Herodotus 
quoted in this connexion by Mr. Tillyard, 4.5.4. xit, p. 386, note 2, 
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Eponymi, In this case the three sickles will not represent all the victories 
which Lachares won, but the stone is so badly damaged that we cannot use 
its contents as certain evidence. Under these circumstances we can only 
say that it seems probable boys could compete in the wa:diwoy @yaw in 
all six years of their state training: that they did so in their last four years 
of it is unquestionable ; the absence of records of victories won by boys in 
their first two years! will be referred to later. 

Ipatovapwais, ‘Atpowapwats. These words, for which our only 
certain evidence was at first Nos. 1o and 15 (found in 1906), are now 
known from several more stones. No. 47* is clearly to be restored 
wpatloTrdp rac, as WAS pointed out last year (2.4.4. xiv, p. 95), and we 
have now in No, §6 wparowarras, in No. 70 dtpowarrats, in No, 71 
and probably in No, 83 Sovayic wparowayraidwr, and in No. 84, 
[xpalrorapra(iéwr?] These instances more than suffice to prove that 
Boaryos wpaToTapwaiday must rank with Soayos pixifoueray as denoting 
the captain of a band of boys of a certain age, and that wparomdmtrac and 
dtpemaymae denote a boy of a certain age. At what age they were so 
called we have hitherto been unable to say, for we have no instances of 
these words except in this particular class of inscriptions. It was evidently 
while they were still boys, for we see that in Nos, to, 56, 71 and 93 
the contest in which boys who bore this title were victorious, was described 
as to tjathieor. Further we may see from No. 15 that a boy was 
wparorapmaiy before he became dtpowdprasg, and from 47" that he was 
wpatowauraiy after he was pexifozevos, [patowayrare thus cannot 
mean, as Tillyard suggested, that the victor was superior to all boys of any 
age, but would seem rather to mean a boy in the first year of complete 
‘boyhood,’ ? and thus would be equivalent to spoma:s in the gloss recently 
alluded to, while atpowdwarary would be equivalent to wais in the technical 
sense: they would consequently signify a boy in his eleventh and twelfth 
years respectively. The meaning of the element adrpo- in the latter 
word, for which no explanation has hitherto been given, requires some 

1 In which the boy was called JwSlSar and wpeyinrfdueros (MS, rpowouitdueros). 
* In games at Thespiae there was a class of competitors called wapeabers (/.G. viii, 1761), who 
were rerio distinguished from waiter as being younger. These two divisions seem to 
d with waides of vedrepoi ond waides ol wperBerepo (fda 1765). ONderabes were also o 
ie in the Pan-Boeotian games (t/a. 2571); and at Chalkis we likewise find sdsrosber 
distinguished from waiters (Eo, "Apy. 1897, pp. 195 foll,, where Kavvacins shows clearly that the 


former was the younger class), The further division into rpererdarmdet and otpordurades is 
confined to Sparta, 
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comment. On the analogy of my suggested translation of wpatordwrats, 
the word ought to mean a boy in his second (or some later) year of 
complete boyhood. That it cannot, however, refer to a boy’s last year ts 
proved by the fact that boys of that age were called peAAciperes, And 
that it must mean a boy in his second year of ‘ complete boyhood’ is plain 
when we realize that a@rposy=drepoy=érepos' meaning second. This 
explanation seems to me unquestionable, and the word will thus be exactly 
analogous to wpaToraprare, and ts,as we have seen, to be explained on the 
same lines. 

There is thus ample evidence to confirm the view that these contests 
were not confined to boys of ten; but there remains another question 
which was still insoluble from the inscriptions found prior to, and in, 1906, 
Tillyard suggested that such words as ovvédyfos, etc. ‘were not always 
used in their strictest technical sense, and that the contest was sometimes 
called +d wardixar and the competitors pixrystoperor even when the age 
limit of fourteen had been passed.’* But the explanation just given of the 
meaning of the terms wparomdwwais and atpovayra:s proves this 
supeestion to be untenable. We now see that when a boy recorded in his 
dedication the age at which he was victorious he meant exactly what 
he said, and used terms with a definite meaning which applied to one year 
only. There is only one instance which might seem to support the: 
opposite view, namely No, 96 above, but, as is pointed out (ad foc. ), the 
evidence is not certain enough to enable us to decide whether this is an 
instance of the same victor calling himself Boayop pixtfopérwr in two 
different years or not. It cannot therefore be said to disprove what is, after 
all, the more natural view, that these words were only used in their 
literal sense. 

Another point which now seems certain is that there was not a 
separate contest for boys in each year of their training, for we have no 
epigraphical evidence of a boy-victor calling himself paSiSas, wpoprxeCoperas, 
or peAXelpny. But if there had been such contests, it is impossible that we 
should not have found dedications by boys of these ages. A possible 


1 Brepos for frepes. See Herwerden, Lexfcon Graecum muppiet, ef dialect., p. 125; there is no 
necessity to quote instances, which are frequent. The loss of « between +r and p hat no exact 
parallel, but « is often omitted between two consonants in inscriptions on vases, @. drderr j see 
Kretschmer, Vateninetriften, p. 124. For a list of examples in classical and mediaeval Greek see 
Jannaris, Afi’. Gr. Grammar, p. $2, 9 156, 

2 OP. cif, p. 390. 
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exception is No, 15 where Onasiclidas records his victories thus: resacas 
caooyparopiy mpatoTauTaiiwy atpovaytaiéey, eipevar 66 wedoiar, The 
first two genitives! here may, however, be due merely to a loose form of 
construction, and cannot counterbalance the evidence of the vast majority 
of the other stones on which the victors age is given in the nominative, 
or, which amounts to the same thing, in the genitive depending on Soayop. 
The theory that there was a single class in cach of the three contests 
(uma, eedjja, and xaTt@nparopi) Open to boys in all six years of their state 
training, accounts for the fact noticed above that there are no certain 
records of victories by boys in their first two years of state training, for 
it is only natural that boys of eight and nine were too young and 
inexperienced to have stood a chance against their older competitors of 
twelve and thirteen, Under these circumstances the large proportion 
of victories won by pécfopervot is surprising. It may only be due to 
accident, for, as we have seen, thirty-two out of our total of one hundred 
and four inscriptions are left out of our reckoning as being too fragmentary : 
had these been complete our statistics might have been different, But a 
possible explanation is that it was extremely creditable to win when 
so young as ten (wirifoperos), and that almost every victor of this age 
took care to commemorate his victory, And we may perhaps acconnt 
for the absence of dedications recording the victories of peAXelperes by the 
explanation that some of the stones which contain the words to radio 
without any record of the winner's age were sect up by meddAelpeves, who 
did not fecl that it was necessary to record their age, as there was no 
great credit in winning in one’s last year of entry for the competition, 
Another question which must remain unsolved is whether the victors 
were teams or individuals. The evidence from the stones themselves 
would certainly lead ws to believe that the victories were won by individuals, 
for there is nowhere any mention of more than one victor in the same 
contest in the same year, whereas in the dedications by teams of ball-players 
all the members of the winning team are mentioned by name.* But in the 
Twaidicog wyev it was not a question of teams only, but rather of competitions 
between the various ayéAas into which the boys were divided, and so it 
would perhaps be too much to expect all the names of a victorious ayeAy 
to be recorded. In spite of the testimony of various ancient authors, 


1 The phrase eipdewr eeAoiar has been dealt with above, 
Tod, SAC. p. 164 4.5.4. x, pp, 63 fol: xiii, 212 fall. 
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our knowledge of the basis on which the dyéXa: were organized is very 
vague, and it is unprofitable to speculate on the matter’: but if these 
inscriptions record victories by teams, as Tillyard, following Preger, 
suggested, it is strange that the dedication was not made in every case 
by the Soayis who was captain of the team. We have in fact only twenty- 
six certain cases of dedications by Soayol, as opposed to thirty-seven 
dedications by boys who were not So@yol. In the latter group nine? of the 
victors record that they were eagev to somebody else, and four that they 
were cured Sos. It is unlikely that the youthful Spartan would omit to 
style himself Soayay if he owned that distinction, for we know that they 
treasured it for life* So we may reasonably infer that the dedication was 
not by any means always made by the leader of the @yéky, This in my 
opinion is one of the strongest arguments against the view that these stones 
were dedicated to commemorate the victories of a team or an aryeky ; but 
I prefer to Jeave the matter undecided, merely noting that there was no 
restriction placed on dedications by boys who were neither Boayol nor even 
had the honour of being xdoep or curédn Sos to somebody, 

In this connexion it will be worth our while to try to arrive at the 
exact meaning of these two terms, «deer and cuvédin Sos. There is no need 
to repeat the arguments with which Boeckh supported his view that the 
xéots was a kind of wapeipos or assessor to the Eponymus, and was chosen 
by him from those who had been in the same band with himself Owing 
tothe inaccuracy of Fourmont’s copies Boeckh did not know the word xdcep 
in its proper form, though he givesa list of several abbreviations of it® As 
a matter of fact it was the usual form of the word, as «dais in the singular 
does not seem to occur at all in Spartan inscriptions, This will, I think, 
justify us in suggesting that in the note of Hesychius on the word «dei: 
ot dx Tis avTis dyedkns déethol te cai aveyioi, the first word should be 
plural mde. It is of course the ordinary plural of the word «deus, but at 
oparta, for the singular, the archaic word «dcer with its particular meaning 

* See, however, Tod, 4.5.4. x, pp. 77 foll. for some valuable Suggestions on these points. 

® Ath, Mist, xxii (1897), p. 335. 

* Ten, if we regard the restoration of No. 64 as certain. 

* Tod, 5.4f,C. Introd, p, 20, § 27. 

* C.4.G. i, p, 613, quoted by Tillyand (4.5.4, xii, p. 388), who points out that the Inst of 
those cited by Boeckh is due to a wrong reading of the stone (C/G. 1249). This was confirmed 
in 1907 by our re-discovery of this inscription which ha KACEN quite plainly (Col. 11, |, 7), 
followed by CEN a little lower down (fra. 1. 14), See 5.6.4, xiii, p. 209. 
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of comrade in an dyédy to another boy was always used instead. This implies 
a deliberate rejection of Boeckh’s view, and that it is no longer tenable 
will, I think, appear from the following considerations. (1) We have nine 
or ten examples of boy-victors calling themselves xager to somebody else, 
and there is no reason to suppose that they waited until they were grown 
up before recording their victories and dedicating their sickles, though they 
may well have waited in some cases until after they had competed 
in the washieos deyew for the last time. (2) We know that the titles Soayas 
and evvédnfes which were conferred on boys were held for life. 
(3) Hesychius’ explanation as ‘class-mate’ suits the evidence from the 
present series of inscriptions, whereas Boeckh’s does not. (4) It is un- 
warrantable to suppose that «a@eev in these inscriptions should have a 
different meaning from that which it bears in the other contemporary 
Spartan inscriptions, on which alone Boeckh’s view was based. The 
last point alone is surely enough to decide the question adversely to Boeckh, 
and we can hardly doubt that if he had known even a single inscription of 
our series which contained the word xacew and recorded a victory in the 
maiiixas dyer he could never have formulated his theory. We may 
go further and say that the present evidence is strongly in favour of 
taking «aoep-ship as implying «aoer-ship to a Soayos; and not merely to 
another class-mate of equal standing with oneself, for we have no instance 
in the inscriptions either from the sanctuary of Orthia or from elsewhere in 
Sparta, of a Soayaos describing himself as xaeev to anyone else. But this 
theory, though it explains many of our difficulties, does not account 
satisfactorily for the following abjection, Why should not all the boy- 
victors who were not themselves Soayoi have called themselves «acer to 
their Soayos? We can only answer that xager-ship to the Boayoy must 
have been a privilege, but on what grounds it was granted we cannot say, 
But it is a likely supposition that it was founded on relationship, and that 
after all eager in this context preserves some traces of its original meaning. 
This bears out the second part of the explanation given to the word by 
Hesychius. Thus there is nothing improbable in the kinsmen, however 
distant, of a foayog availing themselves gladly of an opportunity of 
recording their relationship to him. Even Ancient Sparta did not escape 
the problem of the Poor Relation! This explains clearly enough howa man 


‘As was suggested by Bosanquet and Tillyard (w), of. p. 389) The accumulated evidence 
from Spattan inscriptions since 1906 only confirms and elucidates this view. 
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could have two or more xaceie or in turn be «acev to two or more Bowyoi. 
50 it is no longer necessary to suppose that a competitor passed from one 
team to another, as Tillyard suggested,’ but in the latter case it would mean 
that he was related to the different Soayoi who succeeded each other at the 
head of his dyéAy. 

With regard to the oweedySos we have less to guide us. Here, as 
with carer, we have no mention of a Somyo: being evrédySos to anyone 
else, but this is not sufficient evidence to make us identify the two terms, 
nor is there any reason why we should. We have in all only twelve 
instances of this word in its technical sense, and in several of these, owing 
to the damaged condition of the stones, we are unable to supply the name 
of the man to whom the person in question was cvredySos. Boeckh 
knew six of these inscriptions, and to them we must add S.47.C. 213, and 
the following dedications in the qwaidieog dyow: 12, 38, [44], 57, and 95. 
Of the latter class only two are of value in the present connexion as the 
others are very incomplete? But the five examples which Boeckh alluces 
to (the sixth is too much damaged to be restorable) all contain names of 
men who are known elsewhere to have been Eponymi. This led naturally 
to his view that a man was cvvednfos to an Eponymus only, and there 
stems no reason to doubt this explanation, for this is true of S.AVC. 
213, and of one of the two wasdiwos ayer inscriptions to which allusion 
has just been made, namely No. 95, where M. Ulpius Aristocrates is 
cuvidn Sos to Julius Eurycles, the date of whose patronomate is known.! 
It may quite well be due to accident that we have no record of the 
patronomate of Pom(peius) Aristoteles, son of Menophanes, to whom 
Nicephorus, the victor in No 57, was evredn Sos; but the fact that 
we have seven cases in which a boy or man records that he was cured Sos 
to a man known to have been Eponymus, as opposed to one case 
where the man was not known to have been such, strongly supports 
Boeckh’s view, It has been already pointed out that curédnGos in 
our inscriptions has lost its literal sense as far as the word &nSo¢ is 
concerned, and one of the difficulties felt by Tillyard with regard to the 
expression was due to a misunderstanding of the phrase in No, 12, which 
I have explained in a more satisfactory way. But it is beyond dispute 


t Dery cht, 2 CG. 1244, 1247, 1255, 1296, 1359, 1564 A 
* The restoration of the name in No, 12 is not certain: we should perhaps read Aas p - - 
+ B.S A, xiii, p. 207. * Jig. p, 199. 
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that a boy called himself cuvédySos to the Eponymus long before he 

arrived at the age of fourteen, when he became an é¢m@og in the technical 

sense, and in No. 95 there seems to be unquestionable evidence for a boy 
being surédySo¢ to an Eponymus who held office not more than a year 

after the birth of the boy in question. This implies that the position o1 

the Eponymus was like that of rod-father to the boy rather than anything 

else, though we have no means of saying whether he held this position in 
his year of office or later. This inscription then shows that the post of 

‘boy-orderly was not always more than honorary, and it is regrettable that 

our knowledge of the chronology of the Spartan magistrates of the second 

century A.D. is not more certain than it is, for we are unable to give an 

exact date to the other inscriptions recording the names of evvédnfor, 

and thus to decide the relative ages of the evpédnAos and the Eponymus. 
With regard to the other points dealt with by Tillyard (/oc. cf.) there 

is nothing to add here, but it will perhaps be profitable to add in brief the 

meanings of the terms dealt with in the preceding discussion. 

wpatoTawany; a boy in his first year of full boyhood, thus probably 
equal to pora:s, meaning a boy in his eleventh year. 

dtpordpraty (=érepordprais): a boy in his second year of full boyhood, 
thus probably equivalent to wais, in the technical sense of a boy in 
his twelfth year, 

Soayos : a boy who was leader of those boys in his ayé\y who were of the 
same age as himself (ey. Boayor pietfonerwe, the boy-leader of the 
boys in their tenth year, Soayos mrparowaprraiéwr, the boy-leader of 
the boys in their eleventh year). 

veo éeivt xacev: used of a boy who had the privilege of recording his 
‘kinship’ to the Soaydy of his dyé\y and of his own year. This 
limited privilege was very likely based on actual relationship. 

Ta) dein ruved@a Sos: used of a boy who had the privilege of being a kind of 
‘god-son’ to an Eponymus and perhaps also to an ex-Eponymus. 
These boys were never themselves Soavyol. 


(2) NOTES ON SPARTAN EPONYMI IN THE SECOND CENTURY, A.D. 


Two years ago (#.5.A. xiil, pp. 200-7) I attempted to reconstruct the 
list of the eponymous Patronomi at Sparta in the Hadrianic era, and | 
propose here to make an attempt on the same lines to fill the gap, as far as 
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I can, between the end of Hadrian's reign and the decade 180-190 A.D., in 
which the interesting episode of the patronomate of the divine Lycurgus 
took place’ The material is, however, much less easy to deal with, as the 
period in question covers upwards of forty years, and we have no fixed 
chronological points in it which we can check with the aid of external 
information, such as the visits of Hadrian to Sparta or the year of the death 
of Atticus, which were of great assistance in determining the dates of the 
Hadrianic Eponymi. There, are, however, a few instances in which the 
evidence of Roman history is of some slight help to us. (1) The pracnomen 
and mowten Marcus Aurelius are not likely to have been borne by any 
Spartan citizen before the accession of the Emperor of that name (161 A.D,). 
(2) We have an allusion to an embassy sent to the Emperor Antoninus 
Pius in Rome (8.5.4. xii, p. 464, No. 17) which gives a ferminnus ante quem 
for the dates of the Eponymi contained earlier in that inscription: this 
evidence I unfortunately overlooked in compiling the list of Hadnanic 
Eponymi alluded to above, but it helps to link the Eponymi who were 
mentioned there to those with whom I am about to deal. (3) We have 
probably an allusion to the same Emperor in C/G. 1247, which gives a 
ferminus post giem for the engraving of that inscription: it contains some 
names of magistrates which are of importance for our purpose, though the 
name of the Eponymus is lost. (4) We have in C/G. 1304 a list of the 
powoduAaxces in the year of [A(]jmr{?), who erected a statue to some member 
of the Imperial family whom it is impossible to identify, though there are 
reasons for supposing that it was Marcus Aurelius. 

Although the epigraphical material is fairly plentiful, there is no 
possibility of giving an absolute date to any of the magistrates here 
mentioned, though in the case of several of them, we can establish a 
sequence within certain limits. But even the relative dating of many 
must remain uncertain, as we have no such complete records of a long 
cursus Jonorum as those in C.AG. 1241 (SMC. 204), which formed the 
foundation for the chronology of the Spartan Eponymi in the reign of 
Hadrian. It will be noted that my list does not contain some of the names 

. See 454. xiv, pp. 112 foll, 

4 ‘This was re-discovered in 1907, and published in #.S.4. sili, p. 209. If we could assume 
for certain that the sracsewere T1 was a mistake of the engraver for M, the stone would clearly 
refer to Marcus Aurelius before he became Emperor, for we have evidence for his being called 


ML. Aurelius Verus Caesar, whereas the name, as it etonds, is not that of a known personage, For 
his titles see Klebs, #rosop. fp. Xow. p. 72, 2.0. Ml. Annas Verns. 
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of Eponymi given by Boeckh and Foucart as belonging to the period under 
discussion, for they, as indeed all subsequent commentators on Spartan 
inscriptions, assumed that every man was an Eponymus to whom another 
man was xacev. This, however, I do not believe to have been the case, for 
the reasons stated above (p. 49), and so I have removed from the list of 
Eponymi all those names which rest solely on the evidence of xaeew-ship, for 
the proof that their bearers were Eponymi. 

The principal inscription recording the cursus Aenornm of distinguished 
Spartan magistrates for the post-Hadrianic era is CAG. 1249, which was 
refound at Sparta in 1907: the few corrections necessary in Boeckh's text 
are given in 6.5.4. xiii, pp. 209, 10. In Col. 111 of this stone we have the 
cursus donerum of the Ephors in the year of Cassius Aristoteles, who are 
also recorded in €./.G. 1241 (5.4/.C 204), Col. I, Il. 23-28. We may give 
as a sample the career of Callicrates Callicratis f£' [--¢wi rod Seivos 
YPazmarevs) Allow Ans)(?), evi Lwapriaticav yeplovelas), éwl Evéapiba 
volmo)futal, eri Xyiavoid ypalpparets) Sov(dij<e) [ro 8'*|, eri Xapaxos 
yeplovaias) [ro 2"), eri "Apirrotédoue edopwv wpléeAus). This gives us 
the following sequence of Eponymi: Spartiaticus, Eudamidas, Sejanus, 

Charax, Aristoteles. The names of his four fellow-ephors give us the 
- following : (1) Biadas, Aristoteles, (2) Sejanus, Aristoteles. (3) Eudamidas, 
Aristocrates, Charax, Aristoteles. (4) Brasidas, Aristoteles. Gorgion 
Cleobuli f, the wpéeSus vopoduAdeay in the same year, held office under 
the following: Biadas, Charax, Aristoteles. A colleague was ypayparo- 
@vAkaF® under Areton, but we have no means of fixing this particular name, 
A continuation of the sequence, in which the first name is Cassius Aristoteles, 
is to be found in €./G. 1239, Col. 1, where Eutychus, who was cvrédn Sag 
of Diares* Bruti £, records his career, in which he held office under the 
following: Cassius Aristoteles, Agetoridas, Xenarchidas, and Nedymus: in 
the same column the career of Glycon Glyconis f. supplies the following 
names of Eponymi: Titianus, Agetoridas, Nedymus, ‘So far we have 

* The name is correctly restored by Boeckh from CAG. 1240 (S. ALC. 204). 


* The fact that he held these two offices twice is practically certain, though in neither case is 
rh 8 inserted. The letters in]. 1 before éel Ieae|tijericov ore damaged but were apparently the 


same asin |. 4 aa fin, namely eB &, and the abbreviation for -yepovetar is identical in both places 
where it occur. The former sign may, however, have been merely Bd ie, Bovlaryds): there io 


nothing visible before the B, but the stone is damaged at this corner. 


* Whose patronomate may have fallen before the Hadrianic era, as we have no other 
record of it, 
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obtained the following certain sequence: Spartiaticus, Eudamidas, Sejanus, 
Charax, Cassius Aristoteles, Agetoridas, Menarchidas, Nedymus. The 
exact position of the other Eponymi mentioned is uncertain, but we may 
gather that Aristocrates was later than Eudamidas and earlier than Charax, 
that Biadas was earlier than Charax, and that Brasidas and Areton were 
earlier than Aristoteles. Titianus was earlier than Agetoridas, but whether 
he also preceded Aristoteles we cannot tell. There is no certain information 
to be obtained from a study of the magistracies held under these Eponymi, 
though we may gather that, in the majority of cases, a man was vowodthat 
and yepougias before he became Ephor, though there are several exceptions. 
[t also appears that it was unusual for men who had been vropodvAawes 
together to appear as colleagues in the Ephorate, so we have no clue to the 
length of time that might have elapsed between a man's tenure of these two 
posts. Nor can we tell how many names are missing from the list that 
begins with Spartiaticus and ends with Nedymus. It will, however, be 
a safe assumption that the thirteen Eponymi given above, fall within a 
period of not more than twenty years, and perhaps less, from 140-160 A.D. 
We have also a few names of Eponymi to insert cither just before or 
just after the time of Spartiaticus, They are the following: (1) Caius 
Julius Eudamus,' who appears in (1 /.G. t241 (5.4.0. 204) Col. 1; he was 
clearly earlier than Cassius Aristoteles, but we are ignorant of all the other 
details of his career, though perhaps he was wpéoSus ropodvAdcer under 
Philocratidas in C./.r. 1248. This may, however, have been his son of the 
same name, as he is there called Evéapos <. Im the latter case Philo- 
cratidas will belong to a later date, not before 160 A.D. (2) Damocles 
Damoclis f, qui et Philocrates is also known to have been an Eponymus 
somewhere near the end of the reign of Hadrian. We must be careful to 
distinguish between the two persons, father and son, of the same name. 
The former is known to us as having held two offices, namely that of 
vouodvAal under Caius Julius Philocleidas, C/G, 1237, 1238, and that of 
yepoveiac (?), in an unknown year, in S.C. 248, From the latter 
inscription we learn that his father's name was likewise Damocles. For 
the career of his son there is plenty of evidence. I suggested two years 
ago that his name should be restored in C/G. 1241 (S.4.C. 204) Col. U, 
as the hero of the cwrsws Aonorum there recorded, and from a further study 
of the material in the €.2G, alone, | have collected seven inscriptions 


* Whom I provisionally dated * after 176 4.0." in 4.5.4. xiii, p. 207. 
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which contain his name. It occurs in CG. 1246, presumably in a list 
of Ephors, though the title is lost, and in 1366 he is recorded as receiving a 
statue for his activity as yuprar/apyes; and in the three following stones 
it seems a safe and obvious restoration: CG. 1247 


—MOKAHE<TOY iz, [Aa |poxdaje < Tot 
—Y= [rai Pitoxpato lus, 


where he is apparently évecros,' though this word is lost, at the end of the 
list of vowodvAaxes in some year later than the accession of the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius. In €.£G. 1264 we have a small fragment which begins 


thus ; 
EPONTEE Lé. [Tjepovres [eri Aapoxdcovg] 
TOY ITOYKAID Tob 3 Tot wal P[:Aoxparous] 


And sid. 1269 gives us the remains of the list of @/Seo in the year 
when he was Eponymus. The first two lines are printed thus hy Boeckh: 


BIAEOIETIIAAMO.,. 2. BiSeor eri Aapolxdéoug] 
TOY ..Cl..IDIAO!... tod [3 T]o[o xa]i Didoleparove] 


It is unfortunate that in these last two lists the names of the yéporres 
and Siéeos should be mutilated beyond all recognition. I believe that 
C./.G. 1258 is to be added to this list? though there (perhaps merely to 
economize space) his father is merely called @i\oxn;[arys], In Cal, 1, Il, 
13, 14, of that inscription we have 


MOYAAMO - - 
TOYODIAOKP - - 


which must in all probability be restored as él rarpora]| pov Aapol eddove]| 
tol DyAoxp[arovs|. In addition to these inscriptions we have mention of a 
Damocles as Eponymus (4.5.A. xii, p, 464, No. 17, 1. 3), who may very 
well be the same man, though it is just possible that in this case it is his 
father who is referred to. It is, however, more likely to be the son, and in 
this case we may infer that he was Eponymus at least two years before 
136, for Philocrates Onesiphori {, who was a member of the yepoueda under 

? He cannot be voaepéavaf here, os we have the names of five rotten above his, For the 


question as to their number ace Tod, §..4f.C. Introd. pp. ro, 11, & 15. 
* See #5. 4. xiii, p. 204, where I hail previously suggested this restoration. 
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Damocles, held two subsequent posts before going to Pannonia on an 
embassy to ‘Lucius Caesar, Hadrian's adopted son: this embassy would 
have taken place in 136 on the news of his adoption. This points to the 
conclusion that Damocles, and likewise Aristocles, who is mentioned 
immediately after him in the same inscription, held office some time 
between the years 130 and 135, and it will be noticed that there are two 
vacant years in my list of the Eponymi of this period. To these we 
may confidently allot the names of Damocles and Aristocles. 

(3) Another man who was Eponymus in all probability during the 
period 136-145 is Tiberius Claudius Aristoteles, who is of course to 
be distinguished from Cassius Aristoteles, mentioned above. We 
have a ferminus post quem for the year of his patronomate in our 
knowledge that he held office later than Aphthonetus, whose date was 
éa. 133,’ since on the upper part of the stone (C/G. 1243) which records 
the Ephors in the year of Tib. Cl, Aristoteles is engraved the cursis 
fonormme of a man who held his last recorded office in the year of 
Aphthonetus* The only other detail of his career of which we can be 
certain, is that he was rpeqS8vs yepoveias under Timomenes, in C/G, 1248. 
This may have been several years later than his tenure of the patronomate. 
There are, however, reasons for supposing that he should be identified with 
the Tib. Cl. Aristoteles who is known in several Spartan inscriptions which 
belong to a somewhat later date though there may very well have been 
two persons of this name. Nevertheless, it is not altogether unreasonable 
to suggest the identification, since the lower part of C/G. 1243, which 
mentions the name of Aristoteles, may have been engraved several years 
later than the upper half of the stone, 

(4) Timomenes under whom Tib, Cl. Aristoteles was apéxBus 
yepovetas, probably held the patronomate several years after the latter, for 
the position implies a certain degree of seniority in that assembly. Boeckh 
was of the opinion that this inscription was not earlier than the reign of 

' See 2.5.4. xiii, p. 207, 

* The name is badly matilated : a suggested restoration will be found beluw, p. 92, in a note 
on this Inscription, 

* Boeckh distinguished between two persons of this name, and believed that the later one was 
Prominent under Caracalla, He is mentioned in C/G. 1349, 1350, 1353, and 1448. Hat 
Boeckh’s dating is too late, for we know that the later Tih. Cl. Aristoteles (if there were two) was 
father-in-law to P, Memmins Pratolaus, qui et Aristocles, Damaris f. who was barn 4 155 A.D, 
See #,.5.4, xiv, p. 023 for the street of this family, This inclines me to think that there was 
only one Tib, Cl. Aristoteles. 
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Marcus Aurelius,’ but I would suggest that ca. 160 A/D. was the probable 
date for the patronomate of Timomenes. 

(5) Nicephorus, whom we know from C/G. 1242 to have held the 
patronomate later than Lysippus Mnasonis f., must also belong to the 
period shortly after the death of Hadrian, but we cannot hope to identify 
him, as there seem to have been several distinguished Spartans of this 
name who were contemporaries? 

(6) Callicrates Callicratis f is likewise to be inserted in our list at 
about this time. His name occurs in several inscriptions? and we know 
that, among other posts which he held, he was rozodtdaF under Eudamidas 
(CG, 1249), and wpéoBus épopwv under Cassius Aristoteles (sia. 1241). 
I would suggest that he was Eponymus early in the period between his 
tenure of these two positions, though we have instances of men who were 
clearly Eponymus before being even rowedtAaf, Caius Pomponius Alcastus 
being a case in point. 

(7) Callicrates Rufi f, must have belonged to a slightly later period: 
he is known to have been a colleague of the preceding man in the 
office of vopodtka—t. The Ephors under his patronomate are recorded 
in C./.G. 1240, which gives us a hint as to the date of his tenure of that 
post, for the wpea8vs édopew in his year is C. Julius Lysicrates Charixeni f., 
who is no doubt son of (C.) Julius Charixenus, the Eponymus of az. 127 A.D. 
He is also, as Tillyard suggested, almost certainly the victor in the 
Ta.bixos dyxy inscription (8.5.4. xii, p. 367, No. 16), which belongs to the 
year of Aristocles, whose date, as | have shown above, fell about 132. 
This implies that not less than twenty years elapsed between the date 
of his victory and of his ephorate, and consequently the patronomate of 
Callicrates can hardly have fallen before 150 A.D. 

(8) The same Lysicrates is presumably the Julius Lysicrates who 
was Eponymus in 5.4/.C. 718, though the father's name is there omitted. 


**Titulus secundum patronomoram seriem quamvis incertam non potest M. Aurelio vel 
Commodo antiquior haberi.” ga! 1248. He is, I think, correctly restored as Eponymus in the 
votive inscription to Orthia, A.5,4. xii, p. 375, No. 38. 

* Nixipopor "Apurro[fetAow], C./.G. 124g ; Neehpopos Kabijeorror, Cit. 1239, i240 ; 
“Apiororiiias Nienpdpoo, C/G. 1253; Kopitar Newnpipov, C./,G. 1256; ‘lobAsr Neurie[opes], 
S.C. 215; Mapwos Neurg{e)[dpev], 5.A0C. 787. 

* Boeckh distinguishes between the Callicrates who is Eponymus in CG. 1249, Col, II, and 
the man of that name who wos ropoptAat and wpérBvs égdpwr, and believes that the Callicrates 
Callicratis who is feeiros in C/G. 1252 is a different person, I see no possible reason for not 
believing them to be a/f one and the same man. 
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We may with considerable probability restore his name as pouodvAaF and 
ypapparopuAa’ in CG. 1247; though nothing appears on the stone 
before Napifévou, there is room for a fairly long name, and we have no 
mention of any other son of this Charixenus. The name of the Eponymus 
for this year is lost, but the wpéaSvg vowopvAacar is C. Pomponius 
Alcastus, to whom we have alluded already. If Lysicrates was born 
about 120, as seems likely from his having been victor as a boy aa. 132, 
he may quite well have been Eponymus during the decade 140-150: in 
any case, it is probable that he held this post before that of senior Ephor, 
and he, like Callicrates Callicratis f above, seems to have been Eponymus 
shortly before or after the year in which he was powodvAaF. He must 
have married whilst quite young, if the suggestion made below is correct 
that his son fought against the Parthians under L. Verus (see p. 100). 

We may now turn our attention to some rather mutilated inscriptions 
containing names of Eponymi who seem to belong to a later period 
than those discussed at the beginning of this paper. A few of them 
may belong to the decade 150-160, but the majority apparently held 
office after the latter date. They are the following: CAG. 1250, 1254, 
1256, 1257+1276, and 1259. From No. 1250, of which the reading in 
ll. 18, 19 is uncertain, we get the two names Pericles and Pratonicus. It is 
possible that these were preceded by M. Aristo[crates], but Boeckh's 
restoration is doubtful, and Aristocrates may be the name of the father of 
Spartiat{es ?] (if this is a proper name; but it may, as Boeckh thought, 
be a title), No, 1254 gives us the following sequence: Cleander, Dion, 
Theocles, Pericles, Nicippidas, Pasicrates ‘the younger ' (rewrepos). The 
recipient or dedicator of the inscription, Damocratidas Agiadae f{., who is 
here vopodtAef under Cleander, is found also in a list of popoplAaxes, in 
CL, 1249, Col. 1V, which enabled Boeckh to restore the first two lines of 
that inscription éwi Kiearépov vopop. No. 1256 is important, for it gives 
us valuable information with regard to the Eponymi of a slightly later 
date, probably ca. 180, and also an instance of an unsuccessful attempt by 
Boeckh to emend Fourmont’s text. In IL 10, 11 Kopir@Gg Neienapov is 
recorded by Fourmont as evpdseos | éri Geo Aveoupyou, «tA. Boeckh 
deleted the éré and read suvésxos | Geot Avxovpyov, a phrase which occurs 
above in Fourmont’s copy of Il. 2, 3. But I have no doubt whatever 


' The fact that these two stones join was pointed out in #.S.4. xiii, p. 210, where the 
cormected version of the inscription was published, after being refound in 1907. 
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that Boeckh chose the wrong course} and that Fourmont omitted ért 
in 1, 2, rather than inserted it needlessly in |. 11. For even a brief 
experience of epigraphical studies is sufficient to prove that an ignorant 
copyist like Fourmont is far more likely to omit letters than to insert 
letters which do not exist on the stone. If this conjecture needed any 
support it might be pointed out that |, 2 is suspiciously short compared 
with Il. 1 and 3, but our knowledge of the patronomate of Peag Aveotipyos, 
which Boeckh did not possess, would alone suffice to justify our supplying 
éri in l.2. It was only through unpardonable carelessness that I over- 
looked this piece of evidence for the existence of the patronomate of the 
divine Lycurgus in writing in last year’s Awwwaf? through reading 
only Boeckh’s transcript, without either Fourmont’s copy or Boeckh's 
commentary. I can only say that other commentators on Spartan 
inscriptions have likewise accepted without hesitation, Boeckh's emendation 
of the text of Fourmont, and have invented the post of cuvéscos Geod 
Aveoupyov*® on the evidence of this inscription alone, but I think that its 
claim to existence has been absolutely disproved. The evidence for the 
names of the Eponymi in this inscription is consequently this: Lycurgus 
(tferume), [C.] Julius Panthales, under whom Tib. Claudius Nicias held 
office, and Lycurgus (? primum), Cossaeus, [C.] Julius Panthales, and 
Longinus, under whom Corinthas Nicephori f. held office. This stone will 
be referred to again, as it gives us valuable dafa. Nos, 1257+1276 give 
us the following names: Pratonicus, Damonicidas, Polyeuctus, Julius 
Sosicrates, Pasicrates (vewrepos), and from No. 1259 we obtain the 
following names: [C.] Julius Panthales, Cl. Brasidas, Julius Agathocles, 
and Aristocrates Firmi f. From the combination of Nos, 1250, 1294, and 
1257-+-1276 we gather the following information, that Pericles was earlier 
than Pratonicus, and that, consequently, all the names in Nos, 1257+ 1276 
are to be inserted between those of Pericles and Nicippidas in No,1254, The 
only point that is uncertain is the exact position of Nicippidas in the series, 
which we may provisionally reconstruct thus: Cleander, Dion, Theocles, 
Pericles, Pratonicus, Nicippidas, Damonicidas, Polyeuctus, Julius Sosicrates, 

1 ‘Col. Il, vs. 11. prorsus turbatum esse manifestum est. Istud ETT! initio versus 
tollendum esse palet collato vs. 2. 3." It would be easy to give a list of instances in which 
Boeckh's alterations of Fourmont’s correct copies were equally unfortunate ; for a good example see 
#.S.A, xiv, p. 132, with reference to C.Z.G. 1328. 


2 ALS. A, xiv, pp. 102 fall. 
! See Tod, S.AV.C. p. 16, § 22. 
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Pasicrates (vewrepo¢). That Damocratidas Agiadae f. held only one office 
namely that under Nicippidas, between the patronomate of Pericles and 
that of Pasicrates, is a fairly good reason for supposing that not many 
names are missing from this list,and that these ten names do not represent 
a period of more than fifteen years, We saw above that the rowoduAawes 
in the year of Cleander were engraved in Col. [IV of C_.G. 1240, so we 
may assume that he held office not much later than Cassius Aristoteles, the 
Ephors under whom were recorded tn Col. II of that inscription. That 
Cleander did not precede him is rendered likely, indeed certain, by the fact 
that none of the persons mentioned in Col. III of that inscription held 
offices under any of the Eponymi in the list just given. We may also note 
that Nicippidas Damocratis f., who was vouod@vAaF under Cleander, is in all 
probability the Eponymus who held office a few years later, and we should 
have another good reason for not putting the date of Cleander too late, if 
we identified Hermogenes Glyconts f. who was a rowodtAaf in his year, 
with the man of the same name (though the father's name is not given) 
who was Eponymus ca. 130" There is nothing impossible in this identifi- 
cation, for if he held the patronomate as a young man of less than thirty, 
he might well have been vrouod@vAaF when about fifty, but the point is not 
of the first importance. It is uncertain whether we should date Cleander 
later than Nedymus, who has been mentioned above as having held office 
three or more years later than Cassius Aristoteles, or whether the series 
which begins with the name of Cleander should overlap with the end of 
the serics ending with Nedymus. Our only clue to this question rests on 
a doubtful restoration, namely in 4.5.4. xii, p. 472, No. 28, Il. 1, 2, where 
Lam inclined to accept Tillyard’s suggestion and to restore NopodvAaxes 
ér[i | Aijeves, in the light of CLG. 1254. These same popovAaxes 
are also found in CG. 1304, in connexion with the erection of a 
statue to a man who is probably to be recognized as Marcus Aurelius 
before he succeeded to the throne* If this distinctly questionable 
evidence be accepted, it will give us 161, the year of the accession of 
Marcus Aurelius, as a ferminus ante guem for the year of Dion. That 
it was not much earlier than this is certain when we remember that we 
know some twenty names of Eponymi who held office between the end of 
the reign of Hadrian and the year of Dion. I am inclined, then, to date the 
latter's tenure of the patronomate to a year between 155 and 160, and, as 
| ALS_A. xiii, pp. 203, 207. ? See above, p. 53) note 2. 
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will be seen from the list given below, this fits in very well with our 
requirements for the dating of the other Eponymi in this period, Theocles, 
whose name follows that of Dion in C./.G. 1254, is probably the ropoptAak 
Ilo. Méppios Geared[ijs] of CLG, 1250, though Boeckh did not restore the 
last two letters, We know also that he was a contemporary of Philo- 
cratidas, the Eponymus in (./.G. 1248, as his son Theodorus married 
Callicratia daughter of Philocratidas! Pericles is no doubt Ie. Mépuos 
TepexAHs, who was vouo@tAaf under Cassius Aristoteles (C./.¢. 1241, Col. I, 
lL. 33). We should not confuse him with the Eponymus whose name 
Boeckh restores in C/G. 1258 as KX.? Tlep- - -, for this is a very uncertain 
restoration, and | have not included this name at all among the Eponymi 
in this paper. Pratonicus cannot be traced for certain in any inscription 
except C./.G. 1250 and 1257+1276. Nicippidas, besides being Eponymus 
in €.£G. 1254 and vopo@vAaF in 1249, Col. IV, is in all probability the 
man to whom Nicocrates Nicocratis f. is xaeer in the second column of 
the latter inscription. Boeckh's erroneous view of the meaning of «deev 
led him to the conclusion that Nicippidas was Eponymus earlier than 
Callicrates, under whom Nicocrates was vopoptAat. We have seen, 
however, that Nicippidas held that office some ten or more years later than 
Callicrates. Damonicidas is very likely the man who is found in a list 
of Ephors in the Sparta Museum (S...C. 225, 1 6), where Ted restores 
[Aap ?lomeiéag Aayo(x)--, and one of his colleagues Mal(c)ixpatys 
([[la|oexpareos) is perhaps the Ilagixpatys veatepos who was Eponymus a 
few years later than Damonicidas. The father's name should perhaps be 
altered to Aapo(y) - -, as we have a Damonicidas Damonicidae f, in SWC 
247." Polyeuctus cannot be recognized for certain in any other inscription, 
though he was very likely to have been the father of Ti8. Kravésos 
Swoixparns LloAveierov vidg who was victor in the wadinog dyow in 
the year of Lysicrates (4.5.4. xiii, p. 186, No. 58), alluded to above 
a8 Eponymus shortly before this time, and perhaps the [oAveveros 
Atopuciov who was yepovelas({?) in S.A.C, 208. Julius Sosicrates is not 
known for certain elsewhere, but may perhaps be the Sosicrates found 
as yepovoias(?) in S.47.C. 787, which seems to belong to the second half 


" See A.S.A. xiv, p. 126, No. 50. Theodorus Theoclis f, is to be found in CLG. 1249, 
Col. I, not as stated by me (4.5.4, foe, cit, p. 127, 1. 5) in CG. 1254. | 

* According to a probable conjecture of Tod's: the last letter is lost, but it was probably 
followed by the sign <. 
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of the second century a.b. The name is, however, not rare at Sparta 
at this time! Pasicrates (vewrepos) may, as I suggested above, be the 
same as Pasicrates Pasicratis f, who is Ephor in S.47.C. 225, and is perhaps 
son of Pasicrates who was Eponymus in the reign of Hadrian. 

There are a few names to insert either in this sequence or immediately 
after it, before we come to the later sequence in which the first mention is 
made of the patronomate of @ea¢ Aveodpyos. The first is Gorgippus 
Gorgippi f, who is known in several inscriptions. Those that mention him 
as Eponymus are the following: Le Bas-Foucart 162b (=S_AL.C. 219); 
BLS.A. xii, p. 368, No. 21; and xiv, p. 77, No. 609, which all relate to the 
maicos ayer. He is also found in Le Bas-Foucart 168 b, as d-yopavapos ; 
tiid, 168 ¢ (=S.MLC. 411) as évevrog (to the college of Ephors ?); in CAG. 
1251 as mpeo Aus vopodvAdcer ; and tid. 1357 as yunracipyns. In what 
order he held these offices we cannot say, though Foucart points out that 
the ayopavouia usually preceded entry to the senate. I had suggested 
that his patronomate was not earlier than 190, but this rests on some 
doubtful evidence.* We may at any rate conclude from the names of his 
colleagues in the post of wyopavoyues, most of whom are known elsewhere, 
that he flourished in the last third of the second century, The first of 
them, C. Julius Corsaeus, is,as Boeckh suggested, very likely to be the 
Cossacus who is Eponymus in €.2G. 1256, and another, Damion Bellonis 
f., who is wpéo Bus vopoduAaeew in SWC. 411, has as colleague there a man 
who was cacev to P. Memmius Longinus, who is likewise Eponymus in 
C./G. 1256. It is unfortunate that, in spite of all this material, we have no 
means of fixing exactly the year in which Gorgippus held any of his posts. 
We know, however, that he was wpéoSus vowopuddxawy (C.L.G, 1251) in the 
year of a man who had the Roman semen Memmius, though his other 
names are lost, and that this Eponymus cannot have been either P. 
Memmius Pericles or P. Memmius Theocles, as we have in C/G. 1250 a 
man who was votodvAaF under the former, but whose name does not 
occur in No. 1251,and in No. 1254 we have similar evidence with regard to 
Theocles. This renders it quite possible that the Eponymus under whom 
Gorgippus was wpéefus vowopuAdcwr, was P, Memmius Longinus, who is 
the only other Eponymus known at about this period with the wanren 

' It is found in CAG. 1242, 1. 17; SAC. ary, ete. 


* See A.S.A. xiii, p, 207. 
1 SAL xiv, p. 98, 
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Memmius. But our imperfect knowledge of the semina of the other 
Eponymi is an objection to our laying emphasis on this identification, 

(2) A contemporary of Gorgippus was S. Pompeius Onasicrates, who 
erected the statue to the former recorded in C/G. 1357. He was 
high-priest of the E<eSacroi, and Boeckh is probably night in suggesting 
that these were M. Aurelius and Lucius Verus. He was also a colleague 
of Gorgippus as dyepavéuos (Le Bas-Foucart 168), and his name is also 
found on a fragment of an inscribed herm (S.AI-C. 243); he is perhaps 
father of Sextus Eudamus Onasicratis f£, who is found in S.AL.C. 544." I 
have restored his name as Eponymus in #.S_4. xiii, p. 187, No. 61, and 
suggested there that he was Eponymus in the reign of Marcus Aurelius : 
closer than this we cannot hope to date him. 

(3) Agis, whom Boeckh supposed to have been an Eponymus in the 
fragmentary inscription CG. 1266, was in all probability the son of 
C. Pomponius Alcastus to whom frequent allusion has already been made. 
In CG. 1391 he is honoured with a statue by his nephew Alcastus, and 
I believe him to have been the same man under whom some one unknown, 
whose father’s name was Callicrates, was wpéoSus [? yepovoras] in an 
inscription found in 1907 (8.5.4. xiii, p. 188, No. 40*). The fact that 
he is also found in C/G. 1249, Col. II, line 13, as the man to whom 
Euporus is «deen does not, as I have shown above, confirm the fact that he 
was an Eponymus, but is important as giving us an indication of his date, 
for Euporus is vozedvAal in the year of Callicrates Callicratis (, and the 
apéafvs vopodvAdcew in his year is «acer to Nicippidas, to whose 
patronomate I have alluded above. He was himself voyopvAaE under 
Agetoridas (CG. 1240), whose date is ea. 150 A.D, and probably 
Eponymus not long after that year. Though we cannot fix his date 
exactly, he can hardly have been Eponymus less than twenty or twenty- 
five years after his father C. Pomponius Alcastus (c#. 135), which brings 
his date to az, 155-160. 

(4) FP. Aelius Alcandridas, who is found (4.5.4. xii, p. 359, No, 2) 
as Eponymus in a dedication by a boy-victor to Orthia, seems also to 
have belonged to this epoch. His son, P. Aclus Damocratidas, is 

1 This Eudamus may, however, be later still, as it is to be noted that he is described as p(’ 
deh Awexotper, which would make him later in date than M, Aurelius Aristocrates who in 
CULG. 1355 is of deb Avorxodper : the later inscription belongs, according to Boeckh, lo the age 


of Caracalla, Endamus may thus belong to the middle of the third century A.D. 
* See below, p. 105, for a more complete restoration of this inscription than that given there. 
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Eponymus in a similar dedication (S.47.C. 220), and dedicated a statue to 
M. Aclius Leontas (C/G. 1363); and probably it is his grandson, 
Aleandridas Damocratidae f£, in whose honour €./.G. 1364 @ was inscribed, 
None of these inscriptions gives us an at all exact date, but the last- 
mentioned may well belong to the age of Caracalla, as Tillyard suggested ; 
in which case Alcandridas the elder would have been Eponymus two 
generations before that time, and we may therefore place his year not 
earlier than 150. Had he held office earlier still, we should have expected 
to find his name occurring in the inscriptions of the period 125-150, where, 
as a matter of fact, it is never found. 

(5) Lysippus Damaeneti f., who is Eponymus in a egacpets inscription 
(5.47.C. 400) clearly belongs to this period as well. He is also known 
to have been yuuvaciapyos (CG. 1354), and, for his activity in the latter 
capacity, received a statue from a fellow citizen, whom I am inclined to 
identify with the Agetoridas who appears in CG. 1239, Col. III, as 
Eponymus. This suggests 150-170 as a likely date of Lysippus' career, 
and necessitates our setting aside Boeckh's suggested date for C/G. 1354 
and for the career of Agetoridas,' based on the view, which now appears 
incorrect, that CG. 1353 contained the name of a brother of Lysippus 
Damaeneti f° and seemed to belong to the age of Caracalla. 

We may now return to the inscriptions which give us the series of 
names in which @eog Aveoipyoy occurs as Eponymus, as there are no other 
names which seem to belong, for certain, to an earlier date than this 
series. C./.G. 1254 gave us the following names: Lycurgus (tterume), 
Panthales: and Lycurgus (primum), Cossacus, Panthales, Longinus. 
Panthales then held office as Eponymus at least three years later than the 
first patronomate of Lycurgus, and Longinus, Brasidas, Agathocles, and 
Aristocrates Firmi f. were later than Panthales. We do not know exactly 
where Cossacus belongs in the series, as he may have held office cither 
between the first and second occasions on which @eds Aveotipyes held it, 
or after the second. And we cannot be certain exactly where to insert 
Longinus in the list of names later than the year of Panthales, [ shall, 
however, assume, to avoid lengthy explanations, that Cossaeus or Corsaeus 
(as was pointed out above, there seem to be two ways of spelling the same 
man’s name) held his patronomate between the two patronomates of the 
divine Lycurgus, and that Longinus held office between Brasidas and 

1 See his notes to C..G. 1353, €754. ® He was probably grandson or great-nephew. 
F 
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Agathocles. These attributions cannot be regarded as certain, but in neither 
case is there room for more than a small degree of error. The order of these 
names will then be this: Lycurgus ( prim), Cossaeus, Lycurgus (sferwm), 
Panthales, Brasidas, Longinus, Agathocles, Aristocrates. One noteworthy 
feature of this series of names is that several years clearly elapsed between 
the first and second and the subsequent occasions of the patronomate 
of Lycurgus. I showed last year! that it is practically certain his 
fourth to eleventh patronomates were held in successive years, and 
apparently fell in the period 180-190; but we shall see that this estimate 
puts it too early, for we have more names than there are years to account 
for. When his third patronomate fell we have no evidence, but clearly 
at least six years elapsed between the second and fourth, for we have 
just given the names of the five Eponymi who followed the second 
patronomate, and we must allow another year for the third patronomate. 
Thus we see that the second year of Lycurgus must have been before 
180 (for my previous estimate was at least six years too early), and there 
is reason to suppose that it was earlier still, for there is at least one name 
of an Eponymus to be added who held office at about this time, and has 
not yet been mentioned. This is P. Memmius Pratolaus qui et Aristocles 
Damaris f£, who is known from several inscriptions as having been an 
Eponymus himself as well as éviwerntis of the patronomate of Lycurgus.* 
As we know that he held the latter office while still a young man, his own 
patronomate can only have been held a very few years previously: that it 
preceded his tenure of the ewiéAea is certain, for there is no mention 
of the latter in the inscription recorded in his honour as (eponymous) 
Patronomus,* whereas inscriptions that mention the ¢ripeAcea mention his 
patronomate as well, | 

Another Eponymus who may quite well have held office between the 
second and fourth patronomates of Lycurgus is M. Aurelius Nicephorus 
Philonidae f. We know from the inscription just referred to, that he was a 
colleague of P. Memmius Pratolaus in his patronomate, and that he was 
himself Eponymus, appears from a dedication to Orthia by a boy-victor 
(B.S_A. xii, p. 379, No. 45) He received also a statue from his wife for 
distinguished public service (CG. 1379), and contributed to the cost of 

1 ASA. xiv, p. 021, aa Ain, 
2 Jhid, p. 106, No, 5; and see p, 116 for a restoration of C/G. 1341. 


7 fiid. p. 109, No, 6, 
4 See 5.4. xiv, p. 99 for another fragment of the same inscription. 
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setting up some statues (.5.C.H.ix, p. §15, No.6). If then we insert his 
year and that of Pratolaus earlier than the year of the fourth patronomate 
of Lycurgus, we must move back our ferminus ante guem for the second 
patronomate of Lycurgus, two years earlier, which will give us 178 asa date 
for the latter, and 176 as the date for his first patronomate. Earlier than this 
we can hardly place them, as we seem to have as many Eponymi as years 
for the period 135-175. 

In view of this evidence for the first patronomate of Lycurgus we may 
return for a moment to CG. t244 and S.M.C. 215, which give us 
fragmentary lists of Ephors éwi Avxovpyov. This, as | stated last year,’ is 
not likely to mean Peas Aveotpyos, but I purposely did not mention these 
inscriptions until alter fixing the earliest patronomate of the divine 
Lycurgus. We now see that on chronological grounds the identification is 
practically impossible, for the Lycurgus of these inscriptions seems to have 
held office ca. 150 A.D., and this cannot be made to fit in with the first 
patronomate of his divine namesake, without some radical alteration of the 
text in CJ/.G, 1256, such as the insertion of ro 8’ in IL 10, 11. This would 
of course mean that both mentions of the year of @eos Aveotpyo; referred 
to his second patronomate, and would enable us, if we required it, to identify 
his first patronomate with that mentioned in C.4.G. 1244, and S.C. 215. 
But this is quite unnecessary, and | prefer to believe that the Eponymus in 
these two inscriptions was not Geos Aveotpyos, and the absence of the 
word @eos confirms this theory, Of the men who held office in the year of 
Lycurgus, the wpérBug édopwy, as we see in SWC. 215, is Aristotimus 
Aristotimi £, who was wpéoSus Sidéwr (S.C. 627) under Claudius 
Aristobulus, c#. 132 AD. The Sideot seem,as a rule, to be young men, and 
it is quite possible that some twenty years elapsed between these two offices 
of Aristotimus. He is not known elsewhere. Nicasippus Euemeri f 
appears in C./G. 1247 as vowoduNa® in some year after the accession of 
Antoninus Pius, in the year in which C, Pomponius Alecastus is wpéo Sus of 
that college. We cannot recognize any of the other names of the Ephors, 
though there issome probability that the man whose name ended in -es,and 
who bore the same name as his father, and recorded that he was evvédnSos 
to Sidectas, was also one of the vopodvAaces in C/G. 1247 who recorded 
the same distinction. The other names in this inscription are too 
fragmentary to provide a possibility of certain restoration, and we can only 

1 8 S.A, xiv, p. 115. 
ra 
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say that the Eponymus who was called Lycurgus seems to have held 
office in the decade 140-150, and is to be distinguished from his divine 
namesake. : 

Among the names of the Eponymi who were later than the second 
patronomate of Geds Auxoiipyos are several which may be traced elsewhere. 
Longinus is no doubt the P. Memmius Longinus to whom, as was pointed 
out above, Cleomachus Cleomachi f. was «acer (S.C. 411). As it is a 
rare name at Sparta, it is perhaps the same man whose name ts found in 
two other much mutilated inscriptions in the Sparta Museum (S.C. 238, 
and 623). Brasidas is no doubt the Tib. Claudius Brasidas whose name 
Tillyard restores in a dedication by a boy-vietor to Orthia (.2.8.A. xii, 
p. 374, No. 36), and Tod plausibly conjectures as that of the Eponymus 
in a odaipels inscription (sid. xiii, p. 217, No. 3). He is, I think, to be 
identified with the younger of the two men of this name (father and son) in 
the stemema published last year? In S.J7.C, 648 and 691 his son receives a 
statue, and S.Jf.C. 85, which is inscribed on the base of a statue, records a 
dedication of a statue to Brasidas himself by one or more of his children,* 
and in C./.G. 1329 he erects a statue to a fellow-citizen. Agathocles was 
supposed by Boeckh to be the C. Julius Agathocles, son of Hippothales,* 
who received a statue, as wartporduos, from his daughter, but it is just 
possible that this is not the Eponymus of CG. 1259, for we have a 
different Agathocles, namely the son of Cleophantus, who is Eponymus in 
the otaipeis inscription B.S_A. xiii, p. 216, No 2. And there seems 
considerable probability that he too bore the Roman omen Julius, for we 
know of a C. Julius Cleophantus (S.40.C. 247) who was probably this 
man’s father, But Agathocles Cleophanti f. seems to have held office 
earlier in the second century than his namesake the son of Hippothales 
(or Hippothra(s)es), for Piréows GeoFevov, the éuaSerys in his year, is 
probably, as Tod suggested, the man who was mpécfus epopey in the year 
of Tib. Claudius Aristoteles (C/G. 1243), whose patronomate fell ea. 150 A.D, 
This would imply that Agathocles the son of Cleophantus, was Eponymus 
in the first half of the first century, and his name should accordingly be 
added to those who held office shortly after the death of Hadrian, This 

L ALS A, xiv, pe 123. 
* Though this may be a statue of the elder Brosidas, the father. 
© “ewoddAows is Hoeckh's emendation of Fourmont's copy ‘I}rro8pdows: but the latter name 


which = "bredpdeovr, is known at Sparta (5. /f.C. 241), so Fourmont is probably once again more 
correct than his corrector, 
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leaves little room for doubt that the other Agathocles, the recipient of the 
statue in (./.G. 1329, is, after all, the Eponymus in C/G. 1259. As to 
Aristocrates the son of Firmus, we know nothing, 

These names do not exhaust all those of the Eponymi who may 
belong to the second century, but there are no more names which can be 
confidently assigned to the period 135-180, so it will be convenient to 
draw up a list, in chronological order as far as possible, to summarize the 
discussion contained in the preceding pages. I will take as a starting 
point Hadrian's second visit to Sparta, so as to link the fresh material on 
to that published two years ago. It will be understood that the order 
of the Eponymi must in many cases be regarded as merely provisional. 


Geitiviag -. 62 ee ce oe «ERB 
Hermogenes sme oo os = £29 
Lysippus ! Mnasonte. i - es USO 
Damocles Philocratis f. 
5 Arristocles 
Tib, Claudius Aristobulus - 131-135 
M. Ulpius Aphthonetus | 
Tib. Claudius Atticus =. 
Aristonicidas. . a ey ae 
10 6(C, Pomponius Alcastus =e SY 


AFTER 137 A.D. 
C, Julius Eudamus 
Nicephorus 
FP. Memmius Spartiaticus 
Eurdamidas 
15 Tib. CL Sejanus 
Aristocrates (may have preceded Sejanus) 
Biadas 
Callicrates Callicratis f. 
Charax 
20 Brasidas 
Areton 
Cassius Aristoteles 
Agathocles Cleophanti f. 
Callicrates Rufi f. 
25 Tib, Claudius Aristoteles | 


Lycurgus 


\ (may be slightly earlier) 


;(dates uncertain, but probably before 150..D.) 
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Titianus 
Agetoridas 
Xenarchidas 
30 ©6Nedymus 
C. Julius Philocratidas (may be earlier still) 
Timomenes 
Lysippus Damaeneti f. 
C, Julius Lysicrates - (dates uncertain, but may be later) 
35 P. Aelius Alcandridas | 
C. Pomponius Agis | 
Cleander (may be earlier than Nos. 27-30) 
Dion (probably before 161 A.D.) 
P. Memmius Theocles | 
4c P. Memmius Pericles 
Pratonicus 
Nicippidas 
Damonicidas 
Polyeuctus 
45 . Julius Sosicrates 
Pasicrates (reerrepos) 
Gorgippus Gorgippi f. 
S. Pompeius Onasicrates 
Heag Avxotipyor (a) 
50 Corsaeus (Cossaeus) 
Geis Auxotpyos (8°) 
C, Julius Panthales 
Tib, Claudius Brasidas 
P. Memmius Longinus 
55 (C. Julius Agathocles Hippothra(s)jis f. 
Aristocrates Firmi f. 
M. Aurelius Nicephorus Philonidae f. (may be later than No. 67) 
P. Memmius Pratolaus, qui et Aristocles (exact position uncertain) 
Gedy Aueatpyos (ry ) 
60-67 Geog Aveovpyos (6-1a') (ca, 188-195 A.D.) 


- (in probable chronological order) 





} (exact position In series uncertain) 


| (in probable chronological 
| order) 





We thus have fifty-eight certain names of Eponymi for the period 
which begins in 128 A.D, and as we have no means of telling whether 
there may not still be a name or two lacking, we arrive at 186 as a 
terminus post guem for the third patronomate of the divine Lycurgus, 
with the possibility of this estimate being a few years too early. We 
cannot hope that the order of these Eponymi will prove to be final, 
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but it provides us with a fairly fixed system for dating many of the 
dedications by boy-victors in the waiéceds dyaw, which was the primary 
purpose of the compilation of this list. It shows us also, that several 
of the inscriptions of this series must be dated later than 190 A.D., namely 
all that contain the names of Eponymi who have the praenomen and 
nomen Marcus Aurelius, who have not been mentioned in my list; among 
these we may reckon for certain Nos. ¢ a, 18", 24%, 55, and 57. 


The Dating of the Inscriptions of the watdimoy wyav. 


As it is now unlikely that further inscriptions belonging to this class 
will be found in any numbers, it will be worth while to attempt to draw up 
a chronological list of all those which furnish any clue whatsoever by which 
they may be dated. The earliest of the series is clearly No. 48", which, to 
judge from the style of the lettering, can hardly be later than the fourth 
century B.C. No, 47%, on the same grounds, may be earlier than the frst 
century .C,, but its lettering, with its neat wedge-shaped strokes, is unlike 
that of any other stone in this class, No. 50, a fragment of a metrical 
dedication, is perhaps also earlier than 100 B.c. on the evidence of the 
small and neat lettering. Of the inscriptions which we may allot with 
confidence to the first century B.C., several contain names found in other 
Spartan inscriptions, which have been noted in the publication of each, and 
this evidence need not be quoted again here, They are Nos, 3, 26, 35, 
(62, 64),' 66, (72), 75, 78, and 79. These cannot be dated absolutely, but 
we may conclude (1) that 66 is earlier than 3, for Damippus Aboleti f. is 
victor in the one and Eponymus in the other. (2) That 75 ts earlier than 
35, for the victor in the former is probably father of the victor in the latter. 
(3) That 35, 66, and 78 should be grouped together, as the name of the 
same Eponymus, Kynagetas, seems to occur in each. (4) That 79 is 
slightly later than 3, if my assumption is correct that Siew Aapiwov, the 
victor in the former, is son of Adwimwos 'ASodyrov, the Eponymus in the 
latter. 

With regard to the inscriptions belonging to the first century A.D. we 
are very much in the dark, though there are a few which we may attribute 
without any hesitation to this period. Nos, 31 and 60, in which Laco 


© Figures enclosed in curved brackets imply that the dating of the inscription to which they 
refer ic doabtful, 


" 
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occurs as Eponymus, clearly belong to it, though the exact dating of these 
two stones is difheult.! No. 76 would belong ‘probably to the age of 
Vespasian, if the victor, who bears the rare name Nicippus, is the man who 
appears as an official in the Leonidea inscription (8.8.4. xii, p. 453, 
No. 2 B), which belongs to the close of the first century A.D. I would also 
attribute No. 40 to somewhat the same time as 76, as I believe that the 
victor is a contemporary of that Menecles who was Eponymus in about 
93 A.D., consequently Primus and Menecles would have been boys together 
(for this is what «deer means, as I have pointed out above) in about the 
reign of Vespasian. Nos, 1,15,and 74 may belong to the last decade of the 
first, or the first decade of the second century A.D, There are a few more 
inscriptions, for which we have little or no prosopographical evidence, 
which may very well belong to the first century, partly from the style of 
the lettering and absence of archaizing formulae, and partly from the 
absence of Roman praenomina and nomina, namely Nos. 7 (=C.ZG. 1416), 
4, 10, 13, 56, 62, 70, and g4. 

When we come to consider the inscriptions which belong to the 
second century A.D. we find ourselves on safer ground, and many may be 
confidently attributed to the years of the Eponymi of whom I have given a 
list. To the year of Hermogenes (2),* belong Nos. £ and 77; to that of 
Lysippus (7), 19°; to that of Aristocles (5), 16; to that of Aphthonetus 
(7), 12; to that of Atticus (4), 4, and 95; to that of Alcastus (ro), 32; to 
that of Sejanus (75), 11 and 73; to that of Biadas (17), 96; to that of 
Brasidas (20), 97; to that of Callicrates (2g), 6; to that of Timomenes 
(32), 38; to that of Lysicrates (72), 58; to that of Aleandridas (35), 23. to 
that of Theocles (79), 71 ; to that of Gorgippus (7), 6, 21, and 69; to that 
of Onasicrates (44), 61; to that of Brasidas (57), 36; to that of Nicephorus 
(57), 45; to that of Lycurgus ro é' (60), 53; to that of Lycurgus ro ta’ (67), 
85. This means that we have records of victories under twenty different 


* No, 31 is not to be dated so early as 1 thought at one time (4.5.4. xii, P+ 372 ote), if, as I 
am convinced, Tillyard is right in identifying Enymantiadas, to whom the victor is «deer, with the 
man of that name to whom Hierocles is «doer in SMC. a2 (shortly afier 100 ast.) Uf Hierocles 
was yepovrlas it. 100-110, his contemporaries Enymantindas and Thrasybulus, the victor here, would 
have been born az. 60 A.p., so this stone can hardly be earlier than 70oA.p, ‘This involves the 
supposition thal the two Eponymi mentioned in it are son and grandson of that C. Julius Laco who 
wae prominent under Claudius (4.5.4. xii. fe. eff.) and who cannot have been still alive at this 
time. So there wast have been three persons of this name: the youngest is no doubt the one 
mentioned in C/G. 1347, which belongs clearly to the second century A.D. 

* Ttalic figures in curved brackets refer to the numbers allotted to the Epanymi in my list, 
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Eponymi in the period 128-195, represented by twenty-hve different 
stones. There may be other inscriptions to add to this particular group, 
as the metrical dedication No. 3, which belongs to the year of Aristoteles, 
may refer to either of the two Eponymi of this name (22.0r 25), but may 
possibly belong to an earlier date altogether, and No. 14, in which no 
Eponymus is mentioned, is perhaps the record of the victory of the son of 
Hermogenes (2), The other inscriptions which may be definitely classed as 
later are Nos. ¢, d, 18*, 24*, 55, and 57. 
We may tabulate these results in the following manner :— 


Fourth CenturyBc . . . . « - + » 48%, 
Second ap ” oe = Of 47*, 50. 


First 3 “ (early fay, : - 25s 

First Hi » (before middle of ) » 26, 35, ee se 

First ms » (after middle of). . 3, 64, 72, 

First » AD. (after middle of) . . 31, 60. 

First Ma » (CFlavianera) . . . 40, 76. 

First iu » (lastdecade) . . . I, 15, 74. 

First : . (Uncertain) . . . . 4,7, 4, 10, 13, 56, 62, 70, 94. 


Second _,, » (Hadrianic era) . . f, &, 12, 14, 16, 19", 32, 772 95- 
Second =, » (138-155) . . . + 5,6, 11, 73, 96, 97. 
Second - » (8§5-170) . . . « 3, 38, 58)-71. 


_ Second ns (17o-195) . . &, 21, 36, 45, 53, 61, 69, 35. 
Second and third conta A.D, (195-225) . é, @, 24", 55, $7. 
Third century A.D, ({after225) . . . . 18", 


The other stones, which are too fragmentary to enable us to date 
them with any degree of certainty, number forty-three. Of these the 
following fourteen seem to belong to the second century A.D., or later: 
é, 22, 33, 34, 37, 43, 46, 63, 65, 67, 82, 84, 98, 99; while the following are 
quite hopeless, being in some cases only the merest fragments: g, 7, 5, 9, 
17, 25, 27, 28, 39, 41, 42, 44, 49, 51, 52, 54, 59, 68, So, 81, 83, and 86-93. 
Most of these seem to belong to the first century A.D, rather than to the 
second, from the absence, as far as we can see, of archaistic expressions, 
but they do not merit any further description or comment. 

It merely remains to add that the archaizing language in these 
dedications appears occasionally as early as the reign of Hadrian, eg. in 
Nos, 12 and 32, and its use is not more frequent than that of the ordinary 
phraseology until after 170, when it becomes the rule rather than the 
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exception, though in No, 18", which seems to be the latest of the series, 
there is a reversion to the normal language. 


(3) INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE LATE-ROMAN WALLS AND OTHER SITES. 
From the Late-Roman Walls. 


A systematic examination on the north and east sides of the encemnée of 
the late-Roman walls of the Acropolis did not yield epigraphical results of 
great value, with the exception of the find of seventeen inscriptions copied 
by Fourmont, which are described below. Of the other stones one which 
is of interest is a fragment of a decree, probably of Imperial times, but we 
cannot restore its contents with any great success. The other finds were 
either the merest fragments, some of which recorded cursus Aonorume, or 
valueless graffi¢t rather than inscriptions roughly scratched on some blocks 
built into the wall on its north-west face.' In several places fallen 
masonry made excavation impossible, notably at the north-east corner 
of the walls, and at a spot just to the west of the trench where the 
Fourmont inscriptions were found, With regard to the finds from other 
parts of the site, a block in the wall on the east side of the old trench in 
the theatre was found to bear an inscription on its lower face, showing that 
it once supported an honorary statue, and the only other inscribed stones 
which are worthy of mention are the few small fragments from the 
Menelaion, the inscription on the foot of the broken hero-relief found on 
the eastern hill outside the wall of the Acropolis, and the interesting 
archaic dedication by an athletic victor, which was found in the summer of 
1908 on a private estate in Sparta. 


70"? (2674). Fragment of a curved base, of soft white marble, found 
close to the N.E corner of late-Roman wall. Complete below only, 
‘20°27, Letters 025 high, with large apices. 


FOTPIAlD - tTlog Dikuc- - 
ArIMOZIOIAT - [8}ypéoton ‘Alw or y- - 


For énuocto: at Sparta see B.S.A. xii, p. 473, No. 30. 


1 #54. xii, Pl. VII (General Flan), £12, 0 12. 
* ‘The numbering is carried on from 4.5. 4. xiv, p. 139. 
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71 (2679). Fragment of white marble found close to No, 70. Complete 
above only, ‘o65 x ‘01x ‘05. Letters 016 high. 


JECT e -+ = jog (- - ov) yleporreveras 
rENOM wai? mpoea Sus | ryevo| evog ewi-~- 
—THIKAHI Se ee 


Exact restoration and division into lines are impossible, but some such 
restoration ashe above is to be adopted, to account for yerop[evos] in |. 2. 
The inscription, 4.5.A. xiii, p. 188, No. 40, is to be restored in a similar 
way, as is pointed out below, p. 105. For Spartan names beginning with 
KAqv- compare KAqviens (S.A0.C. 214), KAnixidag (101d. 205, 214), 
KaAzjixos (ibid, 207), This is the first mention of an Eponymus with a 
name of this kind. 


72 (2692), Fragment broken on all sides, found in trench among the 
Fourmont inscriptions. ‘18*13%*°'03. Letters ‘03 high, except which 
has a very long vertical stroke. 


pwr (?) “E@)o[ por] 
NY= Aco|pue[co- 
DIAC (rr o- - 


The first letter of L. 1 was clearly ®. 


73 (2693), Fragment of grey marble. Complete below only, found 
ibid. -27x%°19%°27. Letters -o3 high, with large apices. 


>TOYE - + pey|ierou ['A - - 
POEYION alToxpato |po¢ viol» Tar 
“TAN eveprye |rar 


The restoration is doubtful, as 1.2 may contain the word [Kaica]pos 
not [atroxparo]pes. But the inscription is clearly a dedication to some 
member of the Imperial family ; the A in |. 1 may be the beginning of the 
father's name, perhaps "A[8pcavot] or ‘A[»tmpe(vou], but we cannot be 
sure. 


74 (2694). Fragment of a grey marble gable-topped stele complete 
above and on the right, found some distance to the west of the previous 
Nos! ‘135 ‘135 x ‘O7. Letters ea, ‘02 high. 


1 General Plan M 12. 
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uM SUV [- = 9] ao 
win} [€ trokdpoo |e 
There is no doubt as to the win |. 2, but the next letter may have 
been oor@, The above seems the obvious restoration.’ L. 1 probably 
contained fewer letters than |. 2,as they are spaced more generously, so the 
name may have been ez. [DA |uer. Date, fourth century B.C. 


75 (2695). Small fragment of grey marble broken on all sides, found 
some distance to the west of the above. ‘ogx‘12x‘o7. Letters az. ‘02, 
with florid apices, 


2% -~---e0 (or ef) - - 
-OEN«a == a |Gér|y -— =o 
APTOF -_- rToTor -= = 
= et 


=- T]or[¢ -- 


Hopeless, except for some name ending in -a@érns (nominative or 
accusative) in |. 2. 


76 (2677). Fragment of greyish marble complete on r. only, found in 
field west of the above. °15x13x'1r2. Letters ‘o29 high. 


mY = =i 
Toy -- ov -~ 
INDE --o}pos - - 


77 (2707). Ona large roughly-dressed block built upside down into 
late-Roman wall close to find-spot of No, 74. “8ox124. Letters 32 and 
‘42 high respectively. 

OY 

The inscription is complete. 


78 (2708). On a similar block, ward. “84x 10-24. Letters ‘05 —‘12 high. 
APO 
79 (2709). Ona similar block a few metres further east, “80x 1°45. 


Letters °23 high. 
AY 


I See SM. c. Totrod. 52. 
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60 (2710), On a large block built in a. 60 metres to the west of 

Nos. 77,78. “76x 148. Letters ‘to—*20 high, rough and irregular. 
AIKPA////TOYC Ka]AAccpatous 
VAPICT “TEAH ‘Aptas[o}réAns. 

The first sign in |. 2 is presumably the first } of [RaJAXicpdtovs. The 
final ¢ of |. 2 had to be inserted over the top, as the » is at the edge of the 
stone, For the practice of writing short inscriptions from the bottom line 
upwards see Wilhelm, Aevtrage sur gr. [nschriftenkunde, pp. 3 foll., 303. 


$1 (2711) On a long block with a concave sinking -20 high, sie. 
‘go x 2°25. Letters az. ‘20 high, roughly scratched. 


KAVAMOVPAC Kavéla Oupas. 


The last sign is uncertain and may be only accidental. If not, we may 
suppose that «Avéia =xAciéia, and that we have an allusion to the keys of 
some gate, perhaps intended humorously. The use of v for e in late Greek 
inscriptions is not unparalleled.! 


82 (2712 2,6). Two fragments of a large base: @ is complete above 
only, 4 is complete above and on the right. Found built into the wall near 
find-spot of No.75. @ measures 125 x08 x ‘05; 6,‘105x‘26x°18. Letters 
‘o3 high with traces of red paint. 


(a) JE (6) MHEAE 
VG ~ HHOYAA 
af 


Several letters are missing on the left of a, and there was no doubt a 
large interval between these two fragments on the original base, We may 
perhaps see in a, |. 1 of the name of the man whose office is described 
in 6, 1. 1, and restore thus [--- o]¢ [- - ())watpor]ouneasg | [- - - AJoa[- - 
(jov "AAT---o--. In a, 1 2 the line over the @ seems to denote an 
abbreviation, but we cannot tell what. In 4, 1. 1 we may equally well 
restore dyopavloujcas, and in 4, 1. 2 we have perhaps the remains of 
the phrase [él - -|éov "AA\[xacrow vel stm.]. This stone clearly was a base 
recording a cursus Aonorumi. 

' See Jannaris, Ait, Gr. Grammar, p. 48, § 35, where it is pointed out that the promiscuous 


use of w for a, m, and « is frequent as early as the first century 1.C., and becomes increasingly 
common later. 
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83 (2713). Fragment of grey marble found in trench, iid. Complete 
an ronly. 095 x"115x‘03, Letters 016 high with apes. 


\aA ---- ata 

TAPA ---- Japa 

~ATOYATO ~~~ Ta lTow aryo- 
= [pavouon ? - <]¢. 


84 (2705). Fragment of bluish marble broken on all sides, found in 
trench on north side of Acropolis proper. ‘12x‘29x'22, Letters co9 
high, with apices. 


(HEEV TAS. 





AGHIT YAH 
Von Ta ALE ch 
NTT 
aay 
caesteasehhibases SAE r 
---- = T)pe evrafilag-- - - - -- 


-=-4] THe Hperépag wbdew|/¢ - - 
--drag dw o Siuog-- x]apitos dwobece tye belravintar (7? )rots 
EVEpyeToUNTas avon, 
5 --tlayadije toyne Kai cwrnpia xali -- eoFe or SeboyPar 
(rawéoat Tov 67) ]uor Tov Aaxedaipori| wp - - 
wees --=-- (hr an . 


Clearly part of a decree, which, to judge by the lettering, might be of 
the first century B.C, or possibly of early Imperial times. There is 
unfortunately no means of recovering either its purport, or the length of 
the lines, and it is probable that even at its widest we have not half the 
breadth of the original stele preserved, The thickness of the stone (-22)! 
suggests that it may have been a cube of marble inscribed on more than 
one side. There can be little doubt that some such restoration as 


' Ag it is broken at the back, the thickness was perhaps moch more than “22. 
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that suggested in IL. 4-6 is to be adopted, though we cannot be sure of the 
exact wording, 

L. 2. Nothing is certain except r]ijs edrafilas, as we have no clue to 
the context. The word is not rare in the sense of ‘orderly conduct,’ and is 
sometimes coupled with such words as coquuiorne or evoefeia! It is also 
found in inscriptions in the sense of drilling and general supervision in 
the gymnasium,” 

L. 3. Perhaps wepli, but it is not quite certain that the first 
letter was fof, 

L.4. This is clearly part of the hortative clause: I have supplied 
6 Gijuos to account for the masculine participle rizey, and Se- is presumably 
some part of the subjunctive middle or passive of deiepuys The usual 
verb in such expressions in decrees is g@aipowa: or davepdy efui! or some 
such use as owes eidooww atravtes (1G. ii, 1. 115 6, 251; Michel, Recueri, 
396, ete. [know no certain parallel for the phrase Napitos avroboce: Tipay 
in decrees, for yaperas arodsderay is much more usual than a periphrasis 
with yaperos avodoste. We may, however, compare an elaborate expression 
from an inscription at Sestes, ipa aby «al o Gijuog haivnrai Toles Kahovs «al 
dyatous tay avépar Tian - - cai ép yapcros arodoce: ay AelayTas,! «7A, 

L. 5. For elaborations of the ordinary words aya tvyy to introduce 
the resolution proper, see Larfeld, of. cf. p. 484. Zevnpia is one of the 
words usually employed on these occasions, and sometimes all the other 
abstract blessings are alluded to.* We do not know how many more 
words of the sort followed ewrypia here. 

L. 7. The first two letters are uncertain, but I have litthe doubt that 
the fourth was 3: this suggests that the second was fefa, and that this 
is the end of a name in the dative case. For éFaréotakxer, which seems 
to mean ‘has sent formally’ (the verb is frequently found in this sense), 
we may compare the use of the same verb with @ewpois in an inscription 
at Delphi (Dittenb, Sp//* 205,1. 8). Further restoration of our inscription 
is impossible, 

* eoragtia wel eomuudroy, cf / Gs. ii, 5. 5634 (=Dittenb, Spi? $19), U. 31, 40, 58; for riragin 
emi eiodBan, ch /G. ii, 1. 467 (= Dittenb, Spit? 251), 1. 48. 

® Dittenb. Sy? 935, 1. 7, 

1 Larteld, fandbea der gr. Epirragiik, |, pp. 504 fol, 


 * Dittenb, 0.6.4, 999, IL 86 foll. Ch also J.C. ix, 2, 1114 4 UL. 7, 8, and AG. ii, 1. g6g, 1 B 
for mutilated remains of a similar impression, 


* &.g. Michel, op. cf. 791, LL bo, 1: eyed roy, fel Fela wal ewrnplie: «al ros BAAgis 
ayabein wars bebdyte; cl. Wilhelm, of. cif, pp, 313, 319. 
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85 (2676). Base of greyish marble, found built face downwards into 
a wall in the stage-buildings of the theatre. 78x ‘50x46. Letters 0375 
high, with apfrces. 


ATIOAIZE € A orokug 
APIZTOKPATHKA ‘Aptoroxparn Ka- 
MIAAOYAIKAIOZ//// pidKov dueatoc[v]- 
NAZKAITAZAAAAE pag Kal Tag GALag 
APETAZEX APINTOA 5 dperag yapu, To a- 
NAAQMATIPOZTAE rakwpa wpodde- 
= AMENAZAIADIAAN fapevas bia bidav- 
APIANTAEIYNAIKOS épiay Tag yuratKoy 
ZNTIKPATEIAZTAS Lwoinpareias Tas 
KAEQAAMOY o 1o)6—KAeodapov, © 

¥ T 


"Apiotoxpatyns Kayiddov is found also in a list of Spartan magistrates 
(probably yéperres) early in the second century A.D, (SWC. 248). His 
wife is unknown: the name-KAedéauos is known at Sparta (S.1.C. 207), 
but the form KAgeadayog is new. The meaning of the last two letters is 
uncertain: they may have nothing to do with the original inscription. 


From the Neighbourhood of Sparta, 


86 (2672), Ona fragment of an archaic hero-relief, found covering 
a Byzantine grave on the ridge to the east of the late-Koman encetate.' 
The inscription is cut from right to left on a flat band below the relief 
proper. Dimensions *26x%°§3x°10. Letters 05 high. 


MOAI [X Jiror, 


One letter is lost from before the sefa, and there can be little doubt 
that it was X. This relief must presumably be connected with the shrine 
ofthe Hero-Sage Chilon which Pausanias mentions, and it is regrettable 
that the provenance of the relief gives us no clue to the identification of 
the site of his Herogn, for we cannot tell at all from where it was 


| #.5.4, xii, Fi. VIII (General Plan) M 14. ® iii, 16, 4. 
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brought. No other remains of antiquity were found in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 


87 (953 in Sparta Museum). The following inscription was found 
during the summer of 1908 in the course of agricultural operations on the 
land of Messrs. Leopoulos at the north end of the modern town of Sparta, 
within some fifty yards’ distance of the so-called Tomb of Leonidas! It 
has been recently published by Mr. G. Kapsalis, Cupwacidpyns at Sparta, 
together with a photograph, but as his publication? is scarcely likely to be 
patie outside Greece I think that the high interest of the stone 
Warrants its republication here. It is a stele® of greyish marble, 
emilee on all sides except below, but the surface is damaged in several 
places and several letters are irrecoverable. Above the inscription is a low 
and flat crescent-shaped relief! created by cutting down the background 
round the edges of the design, and on the upper surface of the stele are 
cut two shallow holes, no doubt to support some small dva@ypa, probably 
the @yakua mentioned in 1. 2. The letters, which measure on an average 
‘018 m. in height, are cut with considerable care and regularity. They are 
arranged Soverpoddov, and it is noticeable that the last letter of each line 
is inclined over nearly at right-angles so as to carry the eye on more easily 
to the next line. Each line of the inscription is separated from the next 
by a line carefully ruled across the stone, and curving round at the 
edge of the stone to meet the edge of the next line but one, as the squeeze 
plainly shows in the case of Il. 1 and 3.5. The shapes of the letters point, as 
Mr. Kapsalis states, to the late sixth century, as the sigma here never has 
more than four strokes, and except in |. 1, never more than three. In 1. 6 
it has both the forms $ and ?, so clearly the engraver had no exact view as 
to the form it should have. Further, the form © for © is hitherto unknown 
if Spartan inscriptions." 





' See 4.8.4. xii, Pl. VOUT (General Plan) J 15. 

* Teowapaxortactypis tit Kabyyerias K. 3. Kderow ("Er “Abijracs, 1900], pp, 275-282, 

* Dimensions: “47 x “30% “ET, 

* The surface of the stone being rather worn, the exact outlines are not easy to trace, but the 
relief seems to represent a pair of ram's homes somewhat unskilfully rendered ; but see below. 

* For this arrangement cf, another archaic Spartan inscription, Roehl, AGF, 54 
(= Jmagines," p. 98, No. 5). 

* In 1, in the word ri: there is no dot in the centre of the O, nor apparently is there in the 
© in Kaprelo at the end of this line. This seems intentional, to distinguish w» from «. The 
converse usage (Q =e, G =) is found on an early inscription at Thera (Roehl, of. at. 451= 
Roberta, /nfrod. fo Gt. Epigraphy, No. 2). 


C 
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SIM SA HOTS ATAATIA 
SDATAA MAN EGE KET. +) 
"© TIA A IMIAA TT AnM, 
els “DNKAIPG POTE®. 
(qin YIAG ie 

Ax ISA@AMAION* 

PIAMGY 29471 - 


We may transliterate thus — 





AlyAaras To: Kapresol ec] 
[r]oo ayaAku arefere, e- 
prac pixacag Tolr] 
ulaxpjoy xai voréble]- 
5 [we Tow SoAcyor tpi- 
axis Afavaiois 6 . 
Bi ocd i Ssaate 


The restoration of Il. 1-3 does not call for much comment. The 
inscription clearly began with two hexameter verses, which are complete 
except for the last foot of the second, where a word is lost of which we 
have only TOTE@ followed apparently by A, Mr. Kapsalis thought that 
here, asin the Damonon inscription! after two hexameters the dedicator 
lapsed into prose, but it is just possible that the whole of the inscription as 
far as it goes was meant to be metrical. If this is so, in order to obtain 
a third hexameter we have to postulate some startling false quantities, 
scanning tpiae:s in Il. 5, 6 either tpidwig or else tpii«is followed by 
‘A@avaiois ; of these alternatives it is hard to say which is preferable, As 
for a fourth hexameter, if we accept the third, there is not enough to 
Warrant an attempt at restoration, 

L.. L. AiyAaras is not known elsewhere as a proper name. It is the 
Doric form of AlyAsjrys, a well-known title of Apollo? and may be 
compared with the two names, AlyAdrmp and AlyXdvwp, both borne by men 
of Cyrene,* 

i SWC. 440, 


* Soe Pauly-Wissown, Aval-Encpelopiidie, 9.7, 
* AbyAdrop, Plutarch, Ov Ww/, Pirt, p. 2550; AbyAdewp, &,5,4, sii, p, 442, 1, 2, 
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Kupretos is a well-known title of Apollo in Laconia and Messenia, and 
need not detain us here!; the connexion of his cult with the relief above 
the inscription will be referred to below. 

L.2. The aya\uwa may refer merely to the relief, though it is much 
more likely to mean the small votive object which the stele supported, the 
nature of which is uncertain. 

Herraxi, which is a variant of the usual form wevraxes, was previously 
unknown ; if not due to an error of the engraver, it may be compared with 
the usual Aeolic form were. For the termination we may compare the 
similar use of numeral adverbs rerpaew, herracw, detaxe in the Damonon 
inscription, and for the elision of the final consonant we may compare 
Kaibel, Epier. Gr, Nos. 936, retpdee vieenoas; 945, CFaxt wexjoas. 

Nixdoas is surprising: we should have expected meahay, on the 
analogy of the Damonon inscription,’ but the retention of the inter-vocalic 
o here is, by itself, not sufficient evidence to prove that this is a dedication 
by a perioecus.* 

L. 4. Mr. Kapsalis correctly restores vo[v] | wfaxp]év. There are clear 
traces of the / at the end of the line, though they do not appear in his 
photograph, and, as my squeeze shows, there are remains of the P visible 
before the ©. We know from Pollux that there was a race known 
technically as paxpog Spduos,' and it is clearly alluded to here. 

With the end of this line our difficulties begin. Mr. Kapsalis divides 
the next letters thus: «az wore @. But we surely cannot take wore here as 
equivalent to wore in Attic, as the Doric equivalent is wo«d (for which we 
May compare wyroxa in the second line of the Damonon inscription). 
This must then be the preposition wpo;, and the next letters presumably 
contained a verb in the aorist tense: qoreélexe] (= awpooéyxe) naturally 
suggests itself, and will exactly fill the space, if we supply T before the 
©” in the next line. But I seemed to see traces of an A rather than of 
an E, at the edge of the stone, though the latter is possibly the real reading, 
And as worefa does not suggest any word which could fill the gap, I 


‘ See Roscher, ferilon der Gr. amd Aim, Mfptholoeie, nu, Karnetos: Pausgonias iit, 12, 4; 
with Frazer's notes ae Ac, ; and 5, Wide, Lakonssehe Kulte, ppp. 73-87. 

2 Op eit, |. 2. 

+ Meister holds | Derer una Acdder, pp. 7 foll,) that this-is ome of the chief features which 
distinguish *Perioccan * from * Spartan" inscriptions. 

* Onomatticem, ti, c. 146. Ta He raiv quarorde Bokiyes, BoA qo8pduos wal 3 rw SoAcybe tpdyew 
wold rie wophe Spduor d-yaort devo. 
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prefer to distrust my eyesight, and suggest with hesitation woTed| elke Tor 
So\uyor as the restoration here. And the meaning ‘and he added 
(victories in) the SoAryos popos' suits the sense fairly well. 

L. 6. ‘A@avaiorw refers presumably to the games in honour of Athena 
Chalkioikos in which Damonon later on gained several victories." 

L. 7. Supuala is extremely interesting as being the first epigraphical 
confirmation of Hesychius’ statement that there was a contest of this name 
at Sparta, in which the prize was a dish of cupyaia, which was composed 
of fat and honey.? The restoration of the rest of the line is impossible, 
though the previous word seems to have been [h]derep or [t]dcrrep, the o 
being practically certain. But what came between this and the word 
"Aavaiows there are no means of telling, though the word after the latter 
began with D, as Mr. Kapsalis noted. Of L 8 we have nothing but a 
single horizontal stroke, which may have belonged to [ or T, 

The curious relief above the inscription is interpreted by Mr. Kapsalis 
as anattempt to represent a fillet, which he would connect with the custom 
of holding a race at the festival of Apollo Karneios in which a man covered 
with fillets was pursued as he ran by the young men who were called 
stadvAcépopo2 But there would not be much point in dedicating a 
representation of a fillet unless the dedicator had been himself a partici- 
pator in the contest, which we have no evidence that Aiglatas was. And 
further, there is no good ground for supposing that this relief is meant to 
represent a fillet, and Mr. Kapsalis himself confesses that its resemblance 
is not great, cither to woven strands of wool,* such as were used on this 
occasion, or to the fillets on the Omphalos of Apollo. It seems to me to 
represent a pair of ram's horns, in which the sculptor found the direct 
outward and upward curve from the skull easier to render than the 
downward and forward curve which followed this, and in the latter his 
drawing is rather hesitating, but the photograph leaves little doubt as to 
his intentions. For the connexion of Apollo Karneios with a ram we have 
plentiful evidence, and | need not discuss the matter at length, We have 


1 OP. cf. 1, 10, and in the recently discovered portion, 4.5.4. xili, pp. 176 foll. IL, 24, 34. 
2.0, Zupaole. dyde ris dr Aakedafpor:, Frofkcr Fyor coppolar Iori Mi Apwpdrior Bid 
eréeros col wéAuror, xt. A. We know from Herodotus ii, 125 that this food formed part of the 
mune of the builders of the Pyramids, 
a , oe io. tragvAoipdpo; Bekker, Anecdofa, i, 305, 25 ; they are alluded to in C./,C. 
1387, 1388. 


* Zeuweriecuera Foca. 
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an admirable parallel to this relief in the ram-headed Herm found at 
Passava near Gytheion, in which Schroder recognizes an image of Apollo 
Karneios,' who is known to have been worshipped close to the site where 
this Herm was found.* 

The find-spot of the inscription is not without interest, for the fact that 
it was discovered built into a wall of apparently Roman date may point to 
its having been originally set up not far away from where it was found.” A 
possible confirmationof the fact that the templeof Apollo Karneios was in this 
neighbourhood is furnished by the finding of a statue of Tiberius Claudius 
Brasidas,‘whose family held the hereditary priesthoods of Kapwerog ( Byouxéras 
«at Kapvews: Apowaios among others,’ close to where our inscription was 
found. This statue may very well have been set up in the neighbourhood of 
thetempleof Apollo Karneios. Butthe question nowarises, with which temple, 
that of Kapyesog Apowaiog or Kapvetog (B)oiwéras these dedications are to 
be associated. The former shrine lay, according to Pausanias,® between the 
Dromos and the Platanistas, and was visited by him on his way from these 
places to the theatre. Their exact position is uncertain, but they seem to 
have been situated at the extreme west of the city, and the road from them 
to the theatre would not pass near the place where these dedications were 
found. That the other alternative is correct seems to be confirmed by the 
evidence of Pausanias that the (other) shrine of Karneios was near the 
statue of Aphetaeus, which was presumably in ‘Apheta Street,’ which ran 
southwards from the Agora, according to all indications.’ 

The only ancient building which has survived in this neighbourhood ts 
the so-called Leonidaion or ‘Tomb of Leonidas,'* and remembering that 
the statue of Tib. Cl. Brasidas was found within a few yards of this, and 
the present dedication to Apollo Karneios not very much further away, it 
is distinctly tempting to identify, as does Mr. Kapsalis, this building with 
the famous and ancient shrine of Karneios Oiketas. 

| Ath, Mfitt, xxix (1904), pp. 21-24. 

® Pansanias iil, 24, 5; 6.5.4. xiii, p. 233. 

? This paragraph merely reproduces in slightly abbreviated form the arguments of Mr, Kapsaliz, 
with whose acule and attractive suggestion | am in entire agreement. 

‘SAC. Bs. & fivd. 691. * itt, 14, 6. 

’ Mr. Kapsalis paints out that according to Pawsanias the shrine of Artemis Dictynna was 
situated near the end of Apheta Street (iii, 12, 8), and cust have Inin to the south of the city, for 
when Flamininus marched on Sparta from Gythejon he attacked it ‘parte una a Phocbeo, altera a 
Dictynneo, tertia ab eo loco quem Heptagonias appellant,’ Livy, xxxiv, 35. 


* See Frazer, Pansanias, vol. iii, pp. 324, 5; Waldstein, Tairieenth Ananwal Report of Arch, 
fast, of America, pp. 71 foll. 
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From the Menelaton. 


88 (2703), Fragment of greyish marble, broken on all sides, found on 
west slope of the hill on which the Menelaion stands. “05 x ‘13 x ‘09. Letters 
ca. 03 high. 

1AE - = e]he~ - 


Ar 


Nothing is lost from above, though the upper parts of the first two 
letters have disappeared, It seems tempting to restore -e}\e- as [He]Ae[vac] 
in thelight of our knowledge of the position of the shrine of Helen 
and Menelaos. The letters are cut somewhat roughly, and the lower bar 
of the first € is not in line with that of the second FE. The letters in |. 2 
are quite uncertain, The date may be as early as the end of the sixth 
century B.C. 


89 (2714). Large stele of hard grey limestone, found close to the 
Menelaion. 1'44x-28x‘17. Letters 045-06 high, reading downwards 
from left to right, in the centre of the upper part of the stone. 


EAE OA a 


The exact shape of the sigma is uncertain as the stone is somewhat 
worn, but it seems to have consisted of four strokes only: the lowest angle 
is rounded off to a slight extent. This is in all probability a grave- 
stone, for we need not be surprised at finding it in close proximity to a 
sanctuary.’ The name is previously unknown, but it was not at all rare 
for men to have names which either were simply, or were compounded of, 
names of animals? ‘The lettering resembles somewhat that of 5.47.C. 611, 
and suggests the end of the sixth century as a probable date.* 


go (2715). Fragment of a small Doric capital and abacus, complete 
above, on right, and below. Height of abacus ‘026, over all ‘o8 ; original 
dimensions of diffe, about ‘24x ‘24. Letters ‘o11 high. 
1 Professor Ridgeway Kindly reminds me of the passage in Plutarch, fyewrgur, c. 27, 
(Avmatpryor) wAqeler Exeuw Ta prqpera Tow lepar obn demure, 


@ For a list of such names see Bechtel-Fick, Griech, Personemnamen, pp. 314 foll. 
8 See Tod, 5. Af, C., Introd, § 4. 
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The exact restoration must remain a problem, though [ have little 
doubt that in | 2 we have the end of [HeAélra:. It is not unnatural 
to identify the dedicatrix with the Spartan princess of this name, who was 
daughter of Archidamos II, and recorded her victories in the chariot races 
at Olympia in the well-known epigram.' Owing to the small number of 
letters preserved in our inscription not much stress can be laid on the 
evidence from the Ictter-forms, but there is nothing in them inconsistent 
with our identification of Kyniska, whose dedication at Olympia was set 
up, apparently, soon after 400 B.C. 

This small monument clearly supported some votive-offering, but we 
cannot tell what it was. It is just possible that here also we have to deal 
with a metrical dedication, for if we suppose that the abacus bore an 
inscription on two adjacent sides it would just contain room for an elegiac 
couplet ; that the second line was not a hexameter is probable, and, if we 
accept the restoration [HeAé]vas, certain. We know from |, 2 of the other 
epigram that Kyniska found that her name furnished an excellent ending 
for a hexameter, and she may well have used it in this position again here. 
But this is incapable of proof, and it is quite unprofitable to attempt 
a restoration on this evidence alone. Hj, however, the dedication was 
metrical |, 2 may have run thus: [eixova — == - tavé' avéfey’ HeXe]nar. 
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g1 (2704). Block of soft yellow sandstone, complete on all sides, with 
cuttings on the upper surface, found in deposit to east of Menelaion. 
"I2x°24.x°21. Letters °o5—'o9 high, deeply cut. 
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See dafiol, Fol, xiii, 16; Pausanias, vi, 1, 6, and Fraser's note ad im 
P+ 3) 5 Jactriften ton Olympia, No, 160. 
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This may date back to early in the sixth century, or possibly even to 
the end of the seventh. Perhaps another block originally adjoined it on 
the right, on to which the inscription was continued. As it stands it ts 
inexplicable, though the fourth sign may be due to the lapidary writing 
M and then correcting it into A. 


(4) CORRECTIONS OF INSCRIPTIONS COPIED BY FOURMONT. 


The following seventeen inscriptions which were copied by Fourmont 
were found this year in the course of uncovering the foundations of the 
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late-Roman walls on the northern side of the Acropolis hill! Some are 
still built into the line of the wall, while others clearly have been extracted 
from the wall by Fourmont and buried at the foot of it. At the end of 
this note some remarks are appended on the question of the find-spots 
attributed by him to these stones. They are given here as printed in 
Boeckh's Corpus, in brackets. The numbers following those given by 
Boeckh are those of our inventory. With a few exceptions they are 
statue-bases of grey Laconian marble with a simple moulding at the top 
and bottom of the inscribed face. 

Since Fourmont's copies, as emended by Boeckh, are on the whole 
substantially correct, the necessary alterations are mostly in points of 
minor importance and are hardly worth printing here, 1 will therefore 
confine myself to noting a few instances where the copies in the 
Corpus are still unsatisfactory. The numbers of the inscriptions are as 
follows :— 


1. CEG. 1320 (2682), (Prope portam septentrionalem’ YF.) L. 9. 
The Eponymus' name aAM- is left unfinished, _ 

2. CLG. 1345 (2680). (Jw ecclesia D. Nicolai, F-.) 

3. CLG. 1346 (2699). (' Juxta turrimn meridionalem.’ F.) 

4. CLG, 1350 (2686). (‘Ante theatrum,  F.) 

5. CG. 1363 (2684). (‘Jn Lacedaemonta ad marmoream basin, Cyriac. 
‘fuxta portam septentrionalem. F.) 

6. CLG. 1364 (2696). ( Herta portam orientalem,' but also‘ tuxta portam 
septentrionalem' is another note. F.) 13644 is inscribed on the right- 
hand side of the stone as one faces the side bearing 1364 a2, not on 
the left, as stated in the Corpus. In 4, lL. 11 a@ smit. read NOE. 
Ll, 12, 13: TPO|REMAPTIATIKOTOEYAAMOY. L. 14 ad fin: 
TOAYKOPPEINED (te. trav Aveovpyeiwr €Pa[v]): the @ and 
overlap each other. In 1 13 we see that the name of the Eponymus 
was Spartiaticus? not as given by Fourmont and Boeckh, Patridicus, 

7. C.1.G. 1374. (2700), (‘/uxta portam orientatem, F.) 

8. CG. 1379 (2688). ( Jurta portam septentrionalem.'’ F.) Built face- 
upwards into foundations, adjacent to No. 4. 

t See #.4.4. xiii, Pl, (General Plan) Mf 12. 
* Thongh not previously known to us, thia man must be Ti, Cl. Spartiaticus son of 


Ti. Cl. Eudames, and therefore grandson of the earlier Ti. Cl. Spartiaticns. He is thos brother of 
C). Damosthenela who is honoured in CG. 44s. See the genealogical table, 8.5.4. xiv, p. 123. 
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9 C.G. 1384 (2681), (in Lacedaemonia ad egregiain =gymuasiorum 
Scena, ad printam marmoream fasrx.’ Cyriac. ' Spartae prope portam 
orientalem,’ F.) 

10. €.G. 14234 (2685). (Juxta turrim meridionalem’ F,) Built into 
foundations clase to No. 8. Fourmont wrongly describes this as 
being inscribed on the three sides. Only the face is inscribed. 

It. 6.6, 1423 6, ¢ (2687). Ona separate block found close to No. 10, 
lying loose in the earth, Side 6 was inscribed the first, the stone was 
then cut down slightly on the left and re-used ; ¢ is cut on what was 
originally the under-side of the stone. 

12. €..G. 1424 (2689). (‘ Jurta portam orientalem: F.) Found lying in 
earth, mid. 

13. CLG, 1442 (2697), (‘/wata porfam orientalem: F.) Found lying in 
earth 


14. C.4.G. 1450 (2691). (' exta portam orientalem? F.) Found lying in 
earth, close to No. 13. The letters XXACBOAIOY, correctly copied 
by Fourmont, are roughly cut, and clearly later than the inscription 
proper. Their meaning is a mystery. 

15. C..G, 1452 (2698). (' Prope turrim orientalem: F,) 

16. C.1,.G. 1453 (2690). (‘Axta portam orientalem: F.) L.1: insert 5 
after wodes, LI. 13, 14: read ro avddeol\pa Ma. Aug. KiX\eavépov toi 
wat Maylelow werd. 

17. CLG, 1507 (2683). ( /urta fortam septentrionalem.’ F,) Lying in 
earth close to Nos, 4, 8, and 10, 


It will be seen that the find-spots attributed by Fourmont to these 
inscriptions seldom correspond with the real ones, Nos. 5 and 9 have the 
further interest for us of having been copied by Cyriac of Ancona when 
travelling in Greece (cz. 1438). The former he merely notes as being ‘ad 
marnorzam basin, te.on a marble base, and the latter he describes as ‘ ad 
egrégiam gymnasiorum scenam, ad primam marimoreant basin. The latter 
monument is not recognizable, and Fourmont’s note locates the stone by 
the ‘east gate.’ If the account of the later traveller is to be trusted, the 
egregia gymutasiorum seena must have been seen by Cyriac near the 
east gate, which was presumably near the S.E. corner of the late-Roman 


' The most accessible account of Cyriac’s travels is to be found in Miller's Zuvins dw (he 
Levant, pp. 417 foil. 
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walls, and this inscription must have been brought by Fourmont and 
buried where I refound it, But this is not at all a certain inference, for the 
find-spots given by Fourmont are in some cases clearly wrong. In fact he 
only gives the correct provenance, * prope (juxta) portam septentrionalem, to 
five of these seventeen stones, namely Nos. 1, 5, 62 8, 17; seven are said to 
have been found ‘ fzzta (prope) fortam ortentalem, namely Nos. 6, 7, 9, 12, 
13, t4, and 16; one (No, 15) ‘prope turrim ortentalem' + three (Nos. 3, 10, 
and 11)‘ iwxta durrim meridionalem’; one (No. 4) ‘ante theatrum, and one 
(No. 2) ‘in ecclesia D. Nicolai’ Of the first five, only Nos. § and 8 are still 
built into the wall, Of the eight (or seven, if we reckon No. 6 in the first 
group) seen by Fourmont near the east gate or tower, all are lying loose in 
the earth, though there is every indication that No, 16 was built into the 
northern wall at this point and pulled out by Fourmont. It is, however, 
possible that Fourmont had them brought here and buried, though we 
cannot be certain on this point. Of the three ‘ near the southern tower, 
No. 1o was found built into the wall, while the other two are lying loose in 
the earth. No. 4, which Fourmont saw ‘near the theatre,’ is likewise built 
into the wall here, and No. 2, which he saw ‘in the church of S. Nicolas,’ is 
lying loose in the earth, So we see that in two instances, Nos. 4 and 10; 
Fourmont's description of the find-spot is wrong for certain, and probably so 
in the case of No. 16. This may well make us wonder whether he is to be 
believed at all in this matter, for it must have been a very difficult task to 
have seven large statue bases* conveyed to where I found them, some 
250 yards over rough ground from the east gate, and two more from the 
southern tower, not to mention one from the church of 5. Nicolas, wherever 
that may have been. It seems on the whole more reasonable to believe 
that the majority of these stones were originally built into the north wall 
and merely pulled out and copied by Fourmont, who then had the 
forethought to bury them at the foot of the wall. We must then suppose 
that in the case of the greater part of this group of inscriptions he trusted 
to his memory for his description of their find-spots, with somewhat 
disastrous results, 


1 As mooted above, ad’ /or., this is attribated to two different find-spots. 

* The average weight of these stones can hardly be less than three-quarters of a ton, I doubt 
whether Fourmont could have found appliances at Sparta in 1729, for moving these blocks, and 
moreover, we shoald expect them to have suffered in transit more than they have done. 
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(5) NOTES ON SPARTAN INSCRIPTIONS WHICH HAVE REEN 
PUBLISHED ALREADY. 


I venture to put together here some emendations and comments to 
Spartan inscriptions published in Boeckh's C/G. the Sparta Museum 
Catalogue, and elsewhere. Several of them have already appeared, some in 
the preceding pages of this article, others in the Annwa/, vols. xiii and: xiv, 
but it may be convenient to collect them here again; while there are 
several minor corrections to be made in the copies of the inscriptions 
published by Tillyard (ef. eit. xii, pp. 441 foll.), as a result of re-examination 
of the squeezes of these stones. 

CG. 1237, 1. 30. Insert < after AaworAdgs. Boeckh omits this sign 
in C/G. 1238, |. 6, where Fourmont copied it as K. The name is 
Aapokhijs (Aapoedéov;) o nat Pidoxparnes. 

CLG. 1238, 1 8. After Teyaios read PTOD (=ypanparodvAal) 
Newer |ariéag «72 

C.£.G. 1239 joins C/G. 1249. See A.S_A. xiii, p. 210. 

CLG. 1240, Col, I, IL 14, 48 for MIOAOXIE read (probably) 
FIIOYAIOZ.. 

CLG. 1241 (=S.A0.C. 204), Col. II, I. 1, 2 Read [Aap loxAas 
([AapjoxAéovg) rot |[wal BiJAoxparous. See F.5_A. xiii, Pp. 204. 

C.£G. 1242. See below for a note on P. Wolters’ paper, Ath. Afitt. 
XXvill (1903), pp. 291 foll., where the date of C. Pomponius Aléastus is 
dealt with. 

C.LG, 1243, il. 1, 2, Read S€F. [-- 2e8H]|(p)os PoiBov, which we 
find in C.2G, 1265,1. 8 as -mios ZeBijpos PolSov: the nomen should perhaps 
be Ulpius, since in the former inscription Fourmont leaves three spaces 
between SE and AT, which suggests ZéE. [OD]ACwrj[ios]: perhaps only 
two letters are missing, and Fourmont’s 7 may well have been 7, 
LI. 3-12: [yeau]|waropuAalE eri Edav)|«déous, vopoldvvak eri] | PAaPSiov 
Na(p)[tEévov,® yepov]|aiag dori S[ebéera, yp. Bov. €][wi Z(s)}roprolv, 
emiwehnrns| | Koptvelag [eri (?) 'lovX/ov Av]|cinsrou, yep[ovelas ro A) lei 

* As was suggested by Fouwcart (Le Kas-Foucart, Laplication, No. 1730). 
* For C, Julius as the frarnomen and momen in this family see above, p- 41, No, 96, 
* This man must not be confused with Julins Charixenus, the Eponymus of 126 of 127 Ap. 


The former apparently held office about three years before. For his name see A.S.A. xii, Pp. 460, 
No. 12. 
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"ApiatofoulAov, epo]| pos dri "AdPowj[rov]. The only uncertain points are 
the names of the Eponymi in Il. 7 and 9, and the name of the office in lL. 7. 
I insert ‘TovAfov in the latter line, which is otherwise too short. This also 
enables us to restore the name of the Eponymus in C/G. 1265 as 
*Apirro[BovAov], as ZeBijpos Polfev records that under him he was 
yepoucias for the second time. 

In |. 21 of this inscription we are clearly justified in restoring 
No[wodvAaces]. Evéacuce(@)y in 1. 24 is also found in SuW.C. 205 and 737, 
perhaps in each case as yepoveias, as these both may be lists of yéeportes 
of different years. L. 25: read A. Bodoownwo(s)[? Aapapys], who may be 
identical with the man of that name in €./4.G. 1438: he was perhaps also 
the vice-gerent for the patronomate of Timomenes (4.5.4. xi, p. 375, 
No, 38). 

L. 26: perhaps Pidwvidas [DidowAcovg M]y[arwr] | cai Avomaye 
«[acer]. This would mean that he was a brother of DidowAijs PerowAcous 
who records cagev-ship to the same men in C/G. 1241, Col, I, 1 25; it 
also accounts for the traces of letters IN/ copied by Fourmont here. 

C..G. 1244: for a restoration of the names in Il. 14, 15, and 17, see 
S.At.¢. 215, In |. 23 we may restore - -arys] ()v@cxov from C./.G. 1292, 
1.3, The remainder of the stone is beyond restoration. 

CLG. 1246, 11. Read 'Ovacierte(6az Prroot(p)arov; the sign < may 
be only an ornament, as I have not much faith in my previous suggestion ‘ 
that it means that Philostratus’ father bore the same name: this would be 
grammatically wrong, but we have similar solecisms in several Spartan 
inscriptigns. This inscription contains the Ephors and NowopvAaxes of the 
year of Lysippus (Philocharini f, 1 believe), as we may see from €./.6. 
1241, Col, II, ll, 14, 15, where Damocles is Ephor in the year of Lysippus. 
Fourmont’s copy is unusually inaccurate; in |, 2 after rowodvAanes we may 
perhaps restore [row éri Aveiro ¢v]i(a)u(rjor, (av) rpéo Bus, x.7.r., which 
would exactly fill the space, but it involves considerable alteration of 
Fourmont’s text. In L 4 I would restore the name of the eieeny” 
(Bjou(A)as as KAéww = Tuvddple}e eace(r). 

C.iG. 1247. P. Wolters (Ath. Jfitt, foc. et.) would restore rE I as 
vidg Adtoxparopos "Aépilavet ‘Avrowetvou] and refer it to Marcus Aurelius, 
but there seems no room for the last word either in I. 1, if Fourmont 
has represented correctly the relative length of the lines on the stone, 

' A. S.A. xii, Pp. 199. 
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or at the beginning of |. 2, where there seems room for at most eight letters, 
and where Boeckh not unnaturally supplies “Edopo. For further 
considerations with regard to the date of this stone see below, where 
Wolters’ article is again alluded to. Ll. 9, 10: there does not seem room 
for Boeckh's restoration apyte[peve Bia Blow ray | Sefacrow], though it is 
possible that Fourmont has omitted a whole line. We should perhaps 
read dpytelpeds Ceas “Pamns], or suppose that the engraver omitted the 
words Trav Sefacrar altogether. L. 12: we may supply from 5.47.C, 215 
Nemedoirros Etnpépov; and in | 13 I restore [Avowparns] Xapifevov. 
L. 16 presumably contains the name of the last vowoduAag, and L 16 
the name of the first perros of the college, and the restoration “Evavroe 
Nix|}jd@opos Mapxov makes the line begin exactly under Il. 3-7, where 
apparently the margin of the stone is preserved. In Il. 18, 19 we may 
restore, as 1 suggested, Aa]poxdijs ([Aa]uorkdovs) tod | [xal Pidoxparolvs. 
1 have no suggestion for a restoration of the gap before this name. 

CG. 1249. See #.5.A. xiii, pp. 209, 10. 

CLG. 1230, Il. 5-7. Read merely M6. Mépptog | Zerdéera[s] | Actsuayolv] 
L. 12 may be completed @eoxA[js]. L. 18: Swapridtyls| may be a proper 
name, as in 5.4¢.C. 208, 787: he is there in each case the same man, whose 
father is called Sosidamus, but it is not safe to identify him with the 
man of this name here, as I believe his father’s name to have been 
M. “Apierolxpatys, vel sim], Boeckh, however, thought the latter name to 
be that of an Eponymus, and Swraptiarny a title. 

C.2.G. 1251, 1. 5 should perhaps be restored [Ne]xarépidas <, who may 
be identical with the Ilo, AfA. Nexavdpisas Bovlayds), Ephor in C.2G. 
1241 (=S..C. 204), Col. 1, L 27, under Cassius Aristoteles. The dates of 
the two are not far removed from each other. 

C2.G. 1252 contains the magistrates of the year of Eudamidas, as we 
have seen, since there seems no objection to our identification of the 
vouodiaF [Rak] Atepatns <Soveyos with the man of the same name who 
is vogodudat dvi Edéapiéa in €.2G. 1249, Col. IL, lL 2, 3, Boeckh’s 
restoration of his name as missing from before J. 1 being certain. In 18 
the first name is clearly [Aa]soxpartys, and it is his son Eudocimus who 
acted as erordodopos in this year (IL 15-17) and was also victor in the 
saiticos ayer in the year of Alcastus,’ together with his cousin Eudocimus, 


i f.S.A. x, p. 372, No. 32. My note (af, cif, xiii, p, 203) altributing thls victory to the 
year of the younger Alcastus i incarrect, 
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son of Eudocimus. The date of this victory has been alluded to above; 
but the recurrence of the victor's name in C/G. 1252, which we have 
dated on other grounds as earlier than 150A.D., proves that the votive 
inscription belongs to the Hadrianic period beyond any doubt, and gives 
us definite information that the strordeddpoy was a youthful attendant of 
the college to which he was attached, and here, as in several other cases; 
was a relative of one of the magistrates in this year. From IL ro, 14 of 
this inscription we may also see that sometimes a magistrate was évotto¢ 
in the year in which he held office, and this disproves Foucart's theory that 
the éreirog was entertained in the year after he held office." 

CG. 1253, ll. 17,18 I shall attempt to show below that Boeckh is 
right in referring the phrase éer(pa)re(v)udvos dig xava Llepo(a)y to the 
campaigns of Marcus Aurelius, not to those of Caracalla, 

CG. 1256, Col. 1, ll. 2-4: read etwéieos [eri] | Peod Aveotpyov | [r]o 
«A; IL 10-11: read otvéimos | ert Geov Aveovpyov, as I pointed out 
above p, 67. 

C.£G. 1257 joins 1276, See 2.5.4, xiii, p, 211. 

CLG. 1258, Col. 1, I. 4-5. Read 'Ovacixd[eidac] | Didoor[pdrou] ; 
ll. 10, 11: ropoduA[af evi] | KadAexparovs. This is probably the father 
of Callicrates Callicratis {, who is found in CG. 1249, Col. III, and is 
numbered eighteen in my list above. He was probably Eponymus 
not later than 120A.D."_ The rest of the stone is beyond restoration, 
though in L 1§ éipeAn7[ns wo] | \e(a)s is extremely probable* We 
do not know whose cursus Aenerum is contained in Col. Il, but we may 
perhaps complete IL 8, g thus: wperMeur[ys eff] | "Papny szpifs]. In 
ll, 12-14 we have é(i) walrpovoluav AapoledXcovsg| | rot Pxdoxp[araus, as 
I pointed out above. Boeckh’s restoration of Il. 15, 16 vouodtAalE eri] 
Kx. ? Ilep - - is far from certain as regards the Eponymus’ name, but I have 
no suggestion to make, 

C/G. 1262,1. 11. Read Srédavog (Lrehavov), Neo(A)a «ca[er], 

CLG. 1264, ll. 1, 2, Read []éporres [évi Aapordéovs]|rod (Aapo- 
cXMeovs) Tow wal “Plidkoaparous|; |. 3 begins M. OOACw os: there were about 

' Le Has-Foucart, Aaflivetion, No. 1686; Tod, SWC. Intend. § 20, 

* As Hoeckh notes, part of this inscription is transcribed, from Fourmont’s MS., by Sainte- 
Croix, Anca Geernement Fiédératifi, p. 200, No.2. tt ts interesting to see thot there are dots 
in hts copy after the word worfiwes in L 2, showing plainly that there was another worl in the line, 


though Fourmont could not read it. This was of coorse dri. 
- See A S.A. ail, pipe ira, 20}. : Tod, SC. Intro. § 19, ond ro 1 3, note 5. 


a 
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twenty letters in each line, and we may perhaps complete this line 
M. Oddo S(w)[xparns vids w5]|Ae(w)s, wep(s)o[Sovieny, This would give 
twenty-two letters in |. 3, but is only a tentative suggestion. 

C.I.G. 1263, |. 1 may be restored thus: Téporres éri ratporvapov Te. 
Kiauiiov 'Apia[rofodXov --: see my note on (2G. 1243, above. L. 4. 
should probably be completed: Ia. "IovAsoy Adovr[ros Pihoyapeivan). 
L., 8 [Eéé. ? OdA) aioe SeBhpos Poifov ro A (sce shea). 

CLG. 1266. We may perhaps restore Lewoldaplor....... wper]| 
Sus voulopuAdewy tov éwil| “Avisos €[piavror, wpéaBue]|dpoplwr ewi.....-) 
KpdTovs, Ht. T. de 

C.iLG. 1269, 1, 21. Read Bigeos eri Aapo[xdcovs]| rob [<rob xall 
Aol xparous|, as I pointed out above. 

C.L.G, 1276 joins 1257, ¢.?. 

C..G. 1277. Foucart gives a few restorations of these names in the 
light of other inscriptions (Le Bas-Foucart, E-xp/rattion, p. g1, No. 168 c). 

CG. 1288. This was refound in 1906, and shows that in L 3 we are 
to read Aapaxtor <, not Acuavixier, as Fourmont had copied it; for some 
further textual corrections see below, under note to 4.5.4, xii, p. 477. 

CLG. 1306, |, 6,7. We may restore the proper names thus: (Ta.) 
‘lovAdov Ed(py)eddov—<o>s ‘ApeAavod Aau|xio[v] (B)Mova[A|iov (IT )eto(v). 
This is the full name of C. Julius Eurycles, the Spartan Eponymus of ea. 
127 A.D! 

CAG. 1362. See 8.5.4. xiv, p. 114. LI 4, 5 should probably be 
restored [d-yopa]|véuer, but I have nothing to suggest for Il. 3, 4. 

CAG. 13982 This inscription is still visible, built into the 5. face 
of the late-Roman wall: as Foucart notes, several letters have perished 
since Dodwell copied it, and nothing is left except the following letters ; 

by 
EAOYMEI 
THEAN 

CLG. 1405, lL. 4,5. Read -wple(yor(w)y [avrjot didjoxateapa («)ai 
dukorarpe --|. 

CIG. 1447. In ll. 4, 5 of Col. 1, AN/AIOZ is clearly ard(p)jas, not, as 
Boeckh thought, a muddled version of the name of the husband of 

1 Sen A.S.A, xill, p. 207; Dittenh, SyiZ.* 3o2. : 


2 See Le Bas-Foucart, £xflication, No, 134, ond the references there given to previous 
copyists. 
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Kiaudia Neixioy in |. 2, and the next few lines contain a list of the 
virtues of her father. [| would suggest for IL 6,6 (Aep)rpotati ai idle 
[a|perd ?) wai wasdeia | [rot tT]e yerous afiolv] | (xa)[i ras] warplbos, eat - -. 
[t is impossible to make sense of the appalling jumble of letters in 
Il. 10, 12; in Il. 17, 18 I would restore [&y}yowror & ‘T- [KAau{bio(v 
‘Ap)ia(z)ox(par)[ove], to whom the titles in Col. II, IL 1, 2 will belong; 
é€in |. 17 balances wer in 1.3. In Col. IT, IL 5, 7 we may perhaps have the 
following phrase Neéasy [nyrecolane (r)i(s) depot uérn)y, rz. ‘of the “New 
Penelope” as she is called‘; but this involves considerable departure from 
the original copy. 

Por other notes on inscriptions in Boeckh's €.1G. which have been 
rediscovered at Sparta in 1906-09 see #.S.A. xii, pp: 477-9; xiii, 
pp. 205-212; xiv, pp. [¢O-141 ; and above, pp. 88 foll. 

Le Bas-Foucart, xpiication, p. 97, No. 174. We now see that we 
have three and not two persons of the name of Alcastus in Spartan 
inscriptions of the second century A.D. Foucart, and following him 
P. Wolters, identified "A\xaoros Tizoxpirov, who was -yepovelas to & in the 
year of C. Julius Philocleidas ($.4M.C. 210), with the “Akweaaroy who was 
Eponymus under Hadrian (S.47.C 204, Col. II, 1. rs). But this is now 
seen to be impossible, for we must identify the latter with the C, Pomponius 
Alcastus who was wpeaSus ropodukaxeaw (C/G. 1247), Ephor (fbid. 1242), 
and [wperSevrys| e's Darvoriay in 136 A.D. (B.5.A. xii, p. 464, No. 17), and 
it 13. out of the question that he can have been yepovelas for the second time 
as ¢arly as the year of Philocleidas (ca. 100-110 A.D.), and yet have been 
prominent at Sparta until after 150 a.p. If, however, we assume, as I have 
done above, that C. Pomponius Alcastus was Eponymus as a young man 
of perhaps not much more than thirty years of age, or even younger still, 
towards the end of the reign of Hadrian, he might quite well have continued 
to hold offices until after the middle of the century, and have been 
entertained by the yepoveria (?) after 160 ACD, as a mark of respect to a 
tots #ene meritus. Foucart concluded that the Eponymus in the 
Hadrianic era was the son of Timocritus and grandfather of the C. 
Pomponius Alcastus who held the other posts, on the ground that he had 
nota Roman pracromen and nemen. Tut we see from the inscription found 
in 1906 (4.5.4. foc. cit.) that he had? although his name is sometimes 

1 ark, Mit, xxviii (1909), pp. 2gt foll. 
* fi L §. We trust substitute Moluewriow) for TelrAloe) in the transcript, 
TL 
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found without them, and further that he held also in the Hadrianic era 
the honorary titles du\onaicap Kai drhowarpis, viog wodews, which he bears 
in CLG. 1242 and 1247. It is his son Agis and not that of Alcastus 
Timocriti £, who was perhaps no relation at all, who is vowodwAa€, 
dywvoblérns Karcapelar eal Edpexheiav, Eponymus and yuuvaciapyoy 
(CFG. 1239, 1249, 1351), and his brother C, Pomponius Aristeas, who is 
honoured in Le Bas-Foucart, No. 174. C- Fomponius Alcastus the 
younger, who helped to erect a statue to his uncle C. Pomponius Agis, 
was presumably son of Aristeas, as Foucart shows in his stemma, This 
stemma ia correct, if we substitute C, Pomponius Alcastus for Alcastus 
Timocriti £, and attribute to him the offices attributed by Foucart to his 
grandson of the same name. A similar correction must of course be made 
in my stemma (8.5.4, xiv, p. 12 3). 

Le Bas-Foucart, of. cif. p. 130,-No. 180. See 3.5.4, xiv, p. 113, 
for the correct restoration "Ewi warporo(wov) Geov Avxoldp)iyou 74 €, «7-4 

fiid. p. 105, No. 194. For a few additions see Dressel-Milchhofer, 
Ath. Mitt. ti (1877), p. 439, No. 19, The stone is still built into the front 
wall of a house at Sparta, a short distance to the south of the Cathedral. 
| examined it again, and have noted the following points, The stone 
measures “37% °57. Letters ‘Or2 high, Lit: D.-M. are correct in reading 
[jjomas. L. 2, ad init.: —EBEQN, te. wpeleAéor. L. 4, ad mt: J= not 
fas D-M.) \Z. LL. 12: in reixeprer the E is written EC. L. 20: 
PTNAMOmYAAK A fe. [rot] vouodtiaxals], | have no doubt whatso- 
ever that this is part of the same monument as the Leonidea inscription 
found in 1906, and published in 8.5.4. xil, pp- 445, foll.: though the 
letters are a shade smaller than those on the base and capital, the style 
is exactly the same, and confirms Professor Bosanquet’s suggestion that 
part of the missing shaft was also inscribed," 

Dressel-Milchhofer, Ath. Mitt. ii (1877), p. 435, No. 6. This is not part 
of CLG. 1241, but of a duplicate copy of that stone, as is pointed out by 
Tod, 8.5.A, xiii, p. 213, note, 

bid. p. 436, No. 9,4,1.4. Read [Asap}ys Bpovrov as in CLG. 1239. 
Col. IH, 1. 3, 4. He would seem from the latter reference to have been an 
Eponymus, probably at the end of the reign of Trajan. 

fbid. p. 440, No, 23. This may be partly restored in the light of 
CLG. 1242, Col. |, as follows: [qt]Aowarpis - - | - (Driox]|Adous - - | - 

1 A Sd, foe, vit. 
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[Apucépjwre «xaleer], [[Nowopt]\awes --|. It may indeed be another 
copy of the same inscription, written in longer lines, for the title in the first 
line may belong to C. Pomponius Aleastus, who was Ephor in C/G. 1242. 
In this case we may complete the restoration in accordance with that 
inscription, 

Tod, 5.8, No, 372, 1.9. We may, 1 think, restore didou)(p eras 
Swrypiéa, a name which is found ira, No, 208, |. 3. 

foid, No. 542, |. 3. Read 4€, This must have been an artist's 
signature, --rog|- -o¢| [erode |he, but we know of no Dorian artist of the 
fifth or fourth century whose name ended in -rog, Had he not been a 
Dorian he would presumably have written érolece. This may be of the 
fifth century and is certainly not later than the fourth. 

foi. No, 612, Il, t1, We may restore Aayapys "H[paledtavon, this 
being another, in fact the more correct, way of spelling “HpxXaven.! 

P. Wolters, 4és, Mitt. xxviii (1903), pp. 291 foll, Dealing with the 
Spartan inscriptions which record that certain Spartans took part in 
the campaigns against the Persians, by which they meant the Parthians, 
the author of this paper attempts to prove that they all allude to the 
campaigns of Caracalla in the East. The epigraphical evidence is not 
convincing in favour of this view and I am inclined to attribute at least 
one of these inscriptions (C_/.f. 1253) to the earlier campaigns, namely 
those of Lucius Verus, as was Boeckh’s view, This contains some names of 
magistrates and dependent officials (of the yepovela?) ending with the 
following ; NetxoxAijs veos, Gnwocios, | dori pa)re(y) eves big wata Mepolap. 
One of the three évevro: of the college is C. Pomponius Alcastus, whom | 
believe to be the Alcastus who was apéafvus vouoduvAawwr (C/G. 1247), 
épopog (11d, 1242), warporouos éxrevupog under Hadrian (iid, 1241 = S.C. 
204), and had, perhaps shortly after being Eponymus, gone on an embassy 
to Pannonia (4.5.4. xii, p. 464, No, 17). Foucart and Wolters. had, as I 
pointed out above, attributed the first two inscriptions to the grandson 
of the man mentioned in the third, but I think that the discovery of the 
fourth enables us to identify the same man in all four. In C/G. 1242 he 
18 described as efAndas Tag Tie dpirtowoNeredas Teas Kata Tor voor, an 
honour not yet acquired or at all events not recorded when the other 
inscriptions were set up. Wolters, on the evidence of the Roman wenen 
Pomponius, thinks that the Alcastus who is éporras in C..G. 1253 can only 

' See #5, 4. wiv, p 19,-No, 75. 
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be the younger Alcastus (to whom he attributes Nos, 1242 and 1247); and 
that, as he there receives none of his honorary titles apysepevs raw 
SeBacrow, «7A. this inscription must be earlier than the other two which 
fall in the reien of Antoninus Pius, and consequently too early to refer 
even to the Parthian wars of Lucius Verus; and so he would explain this 
Alcastus as an entirely different person, But it does not seen necessary 
to expect him to have used his honorary titles in this case, as the post 
of an @orrog was not a state post at all, but only meant that the man 
entertained was a guest, and his titles may well have been omitted on such 
an occasion, but had he been recorded as a magistrate, no doubt his titles 
would have been inserted in full. My opinion is that Alcastus was 
entertained by this college in his old age, and that he lived to see the 
Parthian campaigns of Lucius Verus in the years 161-165. And thus this 
inscription in which Neo«A#s wéog is Syaoctos cannot be earlier than the 
latter year, That the Alcastus in question is not the grandson of the man 
whom I take him to have been, is rendered probable by (1) the complete 
absence of the Roman praenomen and semen Marcus Aurelius, which we 
should have expected in an inscription of two generations later, and (2) by 
the presence of the name [C.] Julius Philocratidas, as érovtos, as he ts 
presumably the Eponymus of C.G. 1248, Col. Il) which is clearly not 
much later than the middle of the second century, and may be earlier. 

If one of this series of inscriptions is to be associated with the Parthian 
wars of L. Verus, it is far from unlikely that some, or even-all of the others 
should be grouped with it. But the prosopographical evidence is extremely 
uncertain, and I prefer not to attempt a closer dating of the other stones, 
though there is some degree of probability that one, S.1/.C. 245 (= Le Bas- 
Foucart 183b), contains the name of the same ‘Avtirarpos who is father of 
the priestess KAav. 'Aqyra* (C/G. 1476=Collitz-Bechtel 4519). As the 
father’s name is rare, he may be the same as the "Arriwatpo; who is évo1ro¢ 
in the year of Callicrates Ruf f, (C.26. 1240), and apparently, son of 
C. Julius Lysicrates (CLG. 1425), and thus grandson of C. Julius 
Charixenus the Eponymus in the Hadrianic era, If we place the year of 
this Callicrates ca. 150-155, Antipater may have been entertained while 
young and have gone to fight in the East a few years later, under Lucius 

1 Boeckh rightly restores [ef], as otherwise, if we assumed that Philocratidas was the wpéoBer 
roueduideor, we should have six and not five of these magistrates. But T think the date is not ao 


late os he puts it (‘nom potest M. Aurelio vel Commodo antiquior haberi’). 
® See Foocart, af dec. ; and 5,47. C. 245, pote. 
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Verus. He was clearly not very old when Gorros, as his father was then 
chief Ephor, and perhaps the latter had the right of nominating whom his 
college should entertain, and, contrary to the usual rule, they entertained a 
young rather than an old man. This. seems to point to our having to 
group this stone SWC 245 together with C/G. 1253 as belonging to the 
earlier Parthian wars; and it 18 instructive to note that Tod attributes it 
rather to these on the evidence of the style of lettering. 

B.S.A. xii, p. 446, No. 24. The letters in I. 1 are distinctly larger 
than those in the other lines, being °03 high, while those in Il. 3 foll. are 
barely ‘oz; those in L 2 are slightly larger than the latter, being about 
‘o22 high. This indicates that these are the opening sentences of the 
inscription. In L 3 there are no spaces vacant, as the published copy 
indicates, and the reading -» ulwléryero twép PAaSiov XMapiFévaly is 
certain ; there are traces of the w in twécyero visible ((~). In 1. 4 after dy 
the reading and the sense are doubtful, but | cannot see ME 2) which 
Tillyard's copy gives. The letters here are as follows: QNENKE//oF///, 
Qine letter is lost between € and d, and it was probably K or M: we 
should thus restore @y é» x«(al) ¢dop--, which perhaps contains the 
provision that part of the aforementioned sum t) (=500) should be subject 
to a tax. The passage is beyond hope of certain restoration, several 
letters being lost on the right-hand side of the stone, but there is little 
room for doubt as to the letters given above. 

fbi. No. 28, 1], 1,2, I have succeeded in deciphering a few more 
letters than appear in the published copy, but they do not help us much 
towards a restoration of these lines; the letters seem to be spaced rather 
more widely than in the following lines, I reproduce |. 3 to show the 
exact positions occupied by the new letters. 


MA MENA..NLIZOMENOZEAN...N NEDO! 
ATrHNIZOM Tor: 


HEETAIMEXPIED EIAETIZANTIAEFOITONZHMINGENTON, «7A. 


In |. 1 weseem tohave 6] wev d[-ya|wectéuerog de[--? ray eolpan - -, 
and in |. 2 syovGoplfer - - , the verb being spelt in one case with ex and in 
the other with «alone. There may have been another line above |. 1, but if 
s0 It 15 past all recognition. In |. 5 the first word is uncertain: | seem to 


1 SAV. C. Introd. § 33 ad fa. 
* Tf we restore the word as ¢[ujodp[iev], but ¢ie]edpfow] vel cima, ix equally possible, 
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see J£1=///MENOI, and would restore tapjieve[a]ueror, which bears 
exactly the required sense. In 1. 8 Professor Wilhelm has recently 
pointed out that the correct reading is wéyps “Tawwlov e jerayévov, not 
eiarapevov. 

féid. p, 458, No.8. This is probably not to be ascribed to a Roman 
Emperor, as the last two lines seem only to contain further items in a list 
of names. A close examination of the squeeze has yielded the following 
results, 

L.1. There was apparently a sigma before the N, as there is distinctly 
visible an afer of the shape peculiar to the sigras in this inscription ; and 
after the H of Nixn- there seems to have been a @. There is no trace of 
the letter itself, as the stone is broken, but between Il. | and 2 just before 
the breakage there is distinctly visible a faint line ruled by the engraver 
to guide him as to the exact depth below the rest of the line to 
which he should continue some long vertical stroke. This stroke was 
presumably that of a, and so we may confidently restore this line as - “s] 
Niwn[popov] (or Nux7[dopos)). 

L. 2. The first letter is not T but T. The lower afer of the left- 
hand Aasta is plainly visible, and the horizontal stroke does not project far 
enough to be that of a T, nor does it terminate with an afer such as the 
faus have on this stone. After the O is the lower afer of a sigma, so we 
may restore [6 éeiva] Taa/awols]. 

L. 3. Before the P [ seem to see the lower apex of a K, so we may 
restore -<paryy (-xpdtavs). 

L. 4. The first word cannot have been [wey ]irrog, as there is an afer 
visible just before the fofa at the bottom of the line, and there is not room for 
the horizontal stroke of a [, so some letter such as MT! must have stood 
here: it cannot have been | or N, as the latter has no afer at the bottom 
of its right-hand asta, There seems to have been a letter after the P of 
Sw77jp, but the damaged condition of the stone makes certainty impossible : 
it looks like written smaller than the other letters in the line, and this 
was perhaps the beginning of the father’s name. The first name was very 
likely to have been [Edédr]ioros.? so we may complete the line thus: 
(2) EveAr)ieros, Zaria [ - -]. 


| Gettrage cur grischischen Inschriftewbunds, yp, 310. 
" This name is found at Sparta in CAG. 1377, 1423. Hut the name Murra: is alco known 
there, C4.G. 1274, L 4 For the name Swrip, iia. 1272, |. 7, 
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L. §. There are clear traces of a curved letter before the YE at the 
beginning of the line ; we may restore [-olue or possibly [-@]v¢: the former 
is more likely, and may be the ending of the genitive from the previous 
line. At the end of this line I seem to see [ which will be the remains of 
an E,notofanH. This suggests the name "Hpaxdleiéas], 

L.6. There is a small afex, which may belong to a T, visible after 
the 11, unless, as Tillyard suggests, it is only an accidental mark on the 
stone. But it might,if part of a letter, be part of an |,and thus belong to a 
name beginning "Ex[e-, the previous word ending in 5. There seems to be 
another apex visible before the ¥, but this is even more doubtful. 

The text of the stone will therefore be this: 


~ -§] Nuwn[ dopov ?, - - 
6 éetva] Dagiawas, - - 
- -« partys (-xparous), - - 
? EveArlartos, Twrnp [P ? - 
5 -- lve, “Hpaed[eisag fed 
--¢ ‘Ene --?, or -~- Zen[r - - ?). 


féid. p. 463, No. 16. In |. ¢ there is room for an | between the € and 
M, though | cannot see it on the sqeeze,as there is a flaw in the stone here; 
and this justifies us in restoring Il. 1 and 3 as - - Sefulun[8]|y[s ‘loluAdar 
Tar|[ rei) [fav, -- etc. Nothing is lost to the left of the H in |. 2. 

féid. p. 466, No, 18 In Loi T seem to see ~yii10 on the squeeze, 
which suggests ['Aprerjoéayou rather than [Aiver|oddyov: the N is not a 
certain reading. 

féid, p. 497, No, 20, 1.3, The fifth letter was certainly kK, not N, as 
kK is visible on the squeeze. Perhaps the name was @vpox[parys), vel sim. 

fiid. No, 21,1. 1. After the © there is visible the lower end of a Aas#a, 
which shows that the name must not be restored “Aw(o)[AAwmos], but some 
name beginning with "Aqwo of which the fourth letter had a vertical stroke 
eg, —T, 1, 1K, M,N, 11, OF P. THN is certainly not lacking, but is some 
distance to the right of the preceding word, separated by an interval of 
about a foot, 

ibid. p. 467, No. 22, col. I, 5, The first letter visible seems not to be 
A, but rather A, with long afices, which, however, do not nearly meet in the 
middle, so we may restore [Ka\]Aicpareos, In 1. 8 the first sign seems to 
be rather WN, “¢. ay ligatured. 
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féid. p. 468, No, 23, Col, 1, 1. 5. The first sign is plainly MN 
i MAN ligatured, which is short for partis). I have no doubt that 
"AdxiSia Teioapuerod, who js here wawtis, is sister of Zxydpys Tercapevod, as 
Tillyard suggested (ad /oc.), as the latter is payrig in SVC. 205, 206, 
which seem, like the present inscription, to belong to the late first century #.C. 
This abbreviation confirms the previous suggestion that the monogram in 
|. 6 is short for ypa(uparevs), and it is hardly less certain that the sipn in 
1. 7 which I read as MF is short for payi(pos). For the mention of cooks 
and other functionaries attached to colleges at Sparta see Tod (5. 40.C. 
Introd. 5 25). | 

In Col, IIT I am inclined to restore the remains of l. 1, which I agree 
with Tillyard in reading __,._, EEIAE[KTAZ}. L. 3 shows distinctly 
the remains of a sigma at the end of the line after the omer: thus the 
father’s name was Le[e - -]. Ink, 5 I seem to see FOr at the end of the 
line, and suggest Sw[wAeiéal, vel sim, In 1.61 read AYEINIKOS: nothing 
is visible after the last sigma, as the stone is weathered away towards the 
edge, In 1. 7 1 read SENQN AN////, (2 Bevew 'Av--, and in 18 
MEPIK/ HB... ./, ¢e. Tepie[ aif - -]. 

ibid. p. 471, No, 26. The inscription in | t over the central and right- 
hand compartments of the stone runs on: several letters are lost from 
above the central compartment, where the stone is damaged, but there js 
no doubt as to the restoration or as to the name above the right-hand 
wreath. My copy gives €4///////////NOAAOY| A AIAIOY AAAKPATIA//// 
which ts plainly ¢[7i warpojyopev Io. Aidlow Aawexparié[a], for whose 
patronomate we possess other evidence (2.5.4. xii, p. 356, (c)). In the 
central wreath the V is quite plain at the end of the name Xappoovrov in 
I. 4. In the left-hand compartment all the letters above the wreath show 
plainly on the squeeze, thus: 


ENIna CWEKPA 
TPO TOVC 
qv 


fbid, p, 472, No, 27. The inscription in the central wreath is not 
given correctly, There are traces of letters above the Am= which appear 
in the reproduction, but T am not certain what they were. My copy gives 
the following : 
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it 


AA Aare 
TAZEY tas Ev- 
AAIMO [8 jarpo- 
5 TE ré- 
ADVTS awe. 


The first two lines clearly contained a feminine name in the genitive, 
presumably that of the daughter of EvéammoréAns. There is no doubt 
whatsoever about the word ras, nor can it bear any other explanation, 
seeing that each of the other two wreaths contains a name in the genitive 
followed by row and the father’s name. 

Jbid. p. 473, No. 29, |. t. The letter before the O seems to have been 
T not [, as the horizontal stroke is considerably shorter than that of 
the F in |. §; of the preceding letter only 1 is certain: the marks on the 
stone before it seem to be accidental. In 1.2 A is visible before the T, 
so we may restore -ajryg Ede[A--.- At the beginning of 1. 3 there is - 
visible at the bottom of the line, which is no doubt part of a sigma, and 
the Y at the end is plain, so we may read -;] Edéawov. Inl. 4 read -¢ 3 
vo &, which denotes that father and son bore the same name. In |. 7 we 
perhaps have the rare name [‘A]eie[dvros], which is known at Sparta 
(SAC. 718). 

fhid. p. 447. In CAG, 1288, 1.3 « is left of the ae/fa at the beginning 
of the word Aaqwasiory. At the end of the line I seem to see not K. 
In lL 4 my reading gives FPPOKTABIOZACASBIAZY ARTBIKAAYCL. 
There is no doubt about the ligatured TP, nor about the © inside the 1 
nor the | after the B of Ti8. It is probable also that the first [* should 
be FP, fe. ypa-, but I[ cannot be certain, and that we should read 
Tpafpuarets) tplig?)' “Oxrafeos “Ayatias, viroypalpparevs) Tas. <i> 
KAavdl ie ~-. 

B.S.A. xiii, p. 188, No. 40, we may restore as follows: ...... KadJAs- 
xparovs yeport[eucas ? tplig ai wpérsus | [yeroperos] tor eri “Aryioos | 
[evecurde, «7A. 

féid. p. 189, No. 43. This is, in all probability, CG. 1358. 

féid. p. 190, No. 46, |. 2. Read [awofim)joas év Sapforaros, «7A. 

' The curved sincke may after all be accidental, and we should thus read JT =T(ires) t we 
éertainly expect a praceomen here, 
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féid. p. 196, No. 63, Il. 7,8. We should perhaps restore Te:raperan 
-~ | wate “Apior[orédous], or some such name. The rest of the first half 
of the pentameter will thus contain another name, iz. that of the brother 
of Tisamenus, The victor was thus crowned together with these two 
boys. This seems distinctly preferable to my previous suggestion dpret[o¢ 
cant. 

&.S.A. xiv, p. 123. In Part I of the stemmma delete the two short 
vertical strokes above Claudia Longina,* which suggest that she was 
daughter of P. Memmius Damares, Her true parentage is correctly given 
thid. Part I. In the left-hand portion of the same, delete Timocritus, who 
appears as father of Alcastus, and insert C. Pomponius before the latter 
name, as | indicated above in my note on Le Bas-Foucart, No. 174. 

fota. p. 127, 1.5. For CG. 1254 read L4G. 1249. 

ford, p. 128, No. 53. I am now inclined to think that the dedicator 
of this inscription was after all the other (and earlier) P. Memmius 
Spartiaticus, and that Onesiphorus was perhaps son of, or identical with, 
the P. Aelius Onesiphorus who was Ephor under Eudamus (.8.47.C. 204 1). 


ARTHUR M. WoonDpwWaARD, 
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§ 5.—LYCURGUS AS PATRONOMUS: A SCOTTISH PARALLEL. 


A modern parallel to the Spartan practice of electing the divine 
Lycurgus as eponymous Patronomus' is to be found in Cramond’s Aecora's 
of E£iein, vol. i, p. 91 (New Spalding Club, 1903), under date October 3rd, 
1547, in the Burgh Court Book, 

The glk (7.2. quhilk, which) day the haill communate has electit and 
menit Sanct Geill thair patroun provest for ane zeyr nyxt to cum.’ As 
the note by Cramond says, the council for the year consisted of the patron 
saint, four bailies, and only eight other councillors. The disastrous battle 
of Pinkie had been fought against the Protector Somerset on September 
roth preceding, and the Elgin contingent had suffered severely. 


P. GILEs, 
Aide. KV, pa CTS 
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36—THE MENELAION. 


(FRONTISPIECE AND PLATES V—X.) 


A LITTLE to the south of Sparta and opposite the hamlet of Psychiko, 
at the point where the Magoula river runs into the Eurotas, the hills on 
the left or eastern bank of the latter approach quite clase to the river. 
These hills, which stand high above the plain, have long heen identified 
with those on which, according to Polybius, the Menelaion! stood, and as 
the site of Therapnai. In fact the statements of this author and of Livy 
make it practically certain that these are the hills in question. They were 
first explored by Ross in 1833, and he claimed as the shrine of Helen and 
Menelaos the building that he began to excavate on the principal peak 
close to the modern chapel of Hagios Elias, and directly above the Eurotas, 
No other Greek building has yet been found on these heights, so that we 
may for the present assume with considerable probability that this one, 
discovered by Ross, is the shrine of Helen and Menelaos mentioned by 
Herodotus and Pausanias. The former speaks of a shrine of Helen, and 
the latter, who refers to another shrine of Helen 2 in Sparta itself near the 

Heroditus, vi, 61; Isokrates, x, 63; Polybins, v, 48, a1 ff : Livy, xxxiv, 28; Leake, 
Morea, ti, p. 135, ch Pl WD 3 Fees, p. 1613 Roblaye, AveAercher, pp. St i ; Alilenhoven, 
finerasré, p. 3333 Axpéd. de Moré, ii, Vi XLV; Curtius, Felepouness, ii, pp. 230, 245; 
Bursian, Geogr. Gricdenfanadt, ii, p. 129 ; Viecher, Lrinnernnyers, p. 380; Rows, Arch, Anftaetee, 
ii, Pp. 243 ff. ¢ Jochmus, Gengr. journal, 1357, p. of with mep, ch. ALS.A, Eli, PL I i Kustriotia, 
Tpaerind, 1900, pp. 74/1. + for other literature see Frazer, Panter, ili, p- 360; Wide, Lat, Auste, 
PP. 340 ff. 

iii, 1s, 3. 
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Platanistas, calls this building in Therapnai the temple of Menelaos, and 
says that Helen and Menelaos were buried here. Isokrates tells us that 
they were worshipped in Therapnai as gods. Therefore, although the 
earliest authority speaks only of a shrine of Helen, we may assume that 
Helen and Menelaos were worshipped here together, for other authors 
relate that there were festivals of both at Sparta! As regards the cult, it 
seems fairly clear that Helen was an old mother or nature goddess, and 
this is confirmed by the votive offerings found in our excavations, for they 
closely resemble, as shown below, those from the sanctuary of Artemis 
Orthia, who also was a nature goddess and allied with Eileithyia. The 
Rhodian tale of Helen Dendritis, and Theocritus’ reference to the tree of 
Helen stil) further confirm this view" and we may mention in the same 
connection, the xoanon-like figures of Helen on the Spartan Dioskouroi 
reliefs,* For the cult of Menelaos we have no reference, except the doubtful 
one in Pausanias to his plane-tree in Arcadia.” It is of course possible that 
he was a male nature god, but in the absence of information it is better not 
to make conjectures, Probably the nature goddess was only later called 
Helen ; the addition of Menelaos to her cult would follow as a matter of 
course, especially since there was a legend that they were both buried in 
Therapnai, and since, to judge by the Mycenacan finds here, this was the 
site of the earliest Sparta. 


THE EXCAVATION, 


We were led to re-excavate the Menelaion by the report of finds made 
by shepherds in the neighbourhood of the building. The work occupied 
nearly three weeks and we employed in it between twenty and thirty men, 
We not only cleared the extant remains of the building itself, but also 
carefully examined the sides of the hill immediately round it. A trial was 
made on the southern peak of the hill where the modern chapel stands, but 
proved fruitless, A trial on the eastern peak resulted in the discovery of a 
Mycenaean house with walls of unbaked brick coated with painted plaster, 


1 Hesychins, ©. or, EAdrem and Kdrratiga ; Athenagoras, Spas. Ly 

' CE SLC. pp. 1166 

Wide, Lak, Anil, pp. 340 ff, 

4 SALC,, Nos. 201-203, 318, 962; we may compare aleo the depend that Helen founded a 
shrine of Kileithyvia at Argos, Pousanias, ti, 22. fh. 

* Pausanias, vill, 23. 4. 
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and numerous fragments of late’ Mycenaean pottery including a plain askos, 
Examination of the hill to the south confirmed Tsountas’ report! of 
Mycenaean potsherds here with the scanty remains of buildings. These 
Mycenaean remains will be fully examined and excavated in the course of 
the next season. 

The present state of the building at the Menelaion is shown in the 
illustrations, plans, and sections that accompany this report (Frontispiece, 
Pi. V. and Fig. 1) Round the top peak of the hill, which serves 
as a kind of core, is built a strong revetment wall of large squared 
blocks of conglomerate. This wall stands on a narrow plinth, which 
in its turn rests on a single foundation course of small blocks bedded 
in the virgin soil. At the north-east corner, owing to the greater 
depth of the virgin soil, the foundation has six courses and is 2°18 m. 
deep. The blocks of the revetment are very carefully cut and fitted, 
and some are t50 m. long, ‘$5 m. thick, and 65m. high. This wall 
which still stands in places to a height of about two metres, was filled up 
inside to form a large lofty platform measuring 1660 by 2380 metres. 
Access to the top of this platform was obtained by a ramp which 
cuts into it on the west side, This ramp is supported by the main 
revetment wall, which was probably not so high on this side, and by an 
inner wall built, s0 to speak, in the filling of the platform. On the outer 
face of this latter wall the stones bear clear marks of the sloping pavement 
slabs of the ramp. Though the actual pavement of the ramp has long 
since disappeared, the foundation of rough slabs packed tight with stiff 
red earth still remains. Judging by the course of the inner wall the ramp 
when it came to the north-west corner, turned to the east to reach the 
surface of the platform. It is impossible to say how high the platform was, 
but since its surface must have been high enough to cover all the 
foundations of the building erected on it, the original height must have 
been at least Ave metres. The restoration shown in the elevation by 
dotted lines is to be taken merely as a suggestion, and not as based on any 
certain traces still existing. The revetment wall, as conjectured by Ross! 
seems to have becn crowned by a frieze of fine-grained, bluish, local marble, 
of which several fragments were found, notably a portion of a triglyph 

' "Ep. "Apy. 1889, p. 130. 


: * Koss, of. cif, P. 3433 we found a second block like that mentioned by Kastriotis, op. cif. 
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block very well worked! The cutting of the tops of the triglyphs strongly 
recalls, so Mr. George informs us, good filth-century work, such as the 
Parthenon, On the surface of the platform stood a smal! building, the 
foundations of which measure 5.45 by 860 metres. There is no evidence 
to show whether this was an altar-tomb or a small temple, though the 
latter is more probable. To it perhaps belong some blocks of the same 
fine, bluish, local marble, which seem too small to have come from the 
frieze, One of these blocks shows the mark of a double T-shaped clamp, 
and another bears asa mason's mark,a@®. The revetment described cannot 
have been very strong, especially on the eastern and southern sides, where 
the thrust of the filling when wet, was probably great. Consequently the 
two big blocks that bond into the filling at the south-cast corner seem to 
have been so placed to strengthen this weak spot. Be this as it may, it 
seems certain that on the eastern and southern sides, some little time after 
it was first built, the revetment showed signs of giving way either through 
subsidence caused by carthquakes or from inward pressure. To counteract 
this a wide, stepped terrace was built against the revetment on the sides 
mentioned, to serve as a kind of buttress, The fact that the terrace hides 
the plinth shows clearly that it is later than the platform. The work of 
the revetment and especially of the triglyph block referred to suggests that 
it was built in the fifth century, It is possible that this building was 
erected to replace an earlier shrine destroyed by the earthquake of 
464 B.c.2 which, as we know, left few buildings in Sparta undamaged. At 
all events the building which we have excavated is not the first that has 
stood on this site. In the pocket of black earth on the cast slope, which 
will be described below, we found several large blocks of soft white poros, 
carefully cut and shaped, one of them bearing the fragmentary inscription 
published in § 4 (3) by Mr, Woodward? Since the lead figurines and pottery 
found in this pocket are dated to the end of the seventh century, the 
building to which the blocks belonged would have been earlier than that 
date. Further, in clearing the rubbish on the north and cast sides we 
found several blocks of hard, coarse grained poros, some of which have 
U-shaped projections for lifting them into position, as in some of the 


16h, the terrace wallat Corinth crowned by a toiglyph friere, aw. fowre. Arch. 1902, pp. 
go6 fL, Pls. VI, VIL 

* Thucydides, i, not-103; Diodorus, xi, 63; Pansanias, iv, 2g. 6: Plutarch, Arwen, 16, 

" . pp. 37 foll. 
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blocks of the Aphaia temple at Aegina.” Other blocks of this stone are 
built into the supporting terrace, but it is impossible to say to what build- 
ing they belonged. It seems at all events to have been earlier than the 
one still standing. 

At the eastern end of the north side of the platform wall we found 
same very ruinous walls, which seem to have belonged to a house for the 
staff of the shrine, or for use as a store-chamber. Since the floor of this 
house, which consists of broken poros beaten into a hard pavement, is just 
below the level of the plinth of the revetment, we may assume that it is 
slizhtly earlier than the platform. And as the earliest date for the deposit 
above this floor is the sixth century, it does not make against the fifth- 
century date suggested for the main building. But naturally the level of 
the howse-floor rose with the accumulation of rubbish, and its fabric 
needed repairs from time to time. Below the surface earth above the 
house, we found four broken antefixes and many fragments of stamped 
tiles of which there are two types. The first type, the rarer, is 
inscribed :— ; 

Aauocros 

"A@anag Ne 
and is very common all over the site of ancient Sparta, having been found, 
amongst other places, at the Chalkioikos site, and may be assigned to the 
third century B.c* The other type, of which we found at least fifty 
examples, is inscribed both on the inside and outside: EM] APXIKAEOC. 
This type, which is new, strongly resembles the tiles from the City Wall 
inscribed: "Eeri Maeirédeog, which are dated to the first century B.c* We 
may conclude that the Menelaion was a state shrine, for the tiles found 
here are inscribed Aaooiog like those from the Chalkioikos, and not "Tepoi 
like those from the Orthia site.* 


THt STRATIFICATION! 


As stated above, we found the deepest deposit at the north-east corner 
‘below the house already mentioned. Here, a little above the virgin soil 
some fragments of Mycenaean ware appeared, including only a few picces 

' S.A, xiii, p. 20, type 13. * Funwaengler, Aegina, p. 50. 


1 #54, xiii, p. 36, type 42. * &.5.A, sill, pa. 31 
" See the plans and sections on Plate V, 
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painted with plain belts of the ordinary red-brown colour, and several plain 
kylix stems, All these fragments, which are badly baked and of soft clay, 
seem to belong to the latest mainland class of Mycenaean pottery. “A 
little above these was a mass of stones, which may once have formed part 
of a building. In the earth above the stones we found no pottery at all tll 
we reached a beaten floor of poros chips, with which was a thin layer of 
carbonised matter. In the stratum over this was a rich deposit of bronzes 
and terracottas,! and vase fragments. The pottery consisted of ordinary 
Laconian Geometric ware like that from the Orthia site, and of the 
early Orientalising Laconian I pottery. With these were Proto-Corinthian 
and Sub-Geometric ware, two pieces of which are mentioned by 
Mr. Droop,? some small pots of the class called style A,* and not more 
than six sherds of Laconian I] ware. , There were also a few pieces 
of imported early Corinthian ware including an aryballos with a pro- 
cession of warriors. Since, according to Mr. Droop, the Laconian II 
pottery+ belongs to the end of the seventh century B.C. we obtain as the 
period of this deposit, the later ninth to the last quarter of the seventh 
century Bc. Above this again was another layer of earth in which nothing 
was found, and over it was the beaten poros floor mentioned above as that 
of the house at the north-east corner. The stratum above this was very 
rich in terracottas, lead figurines, and bronzes.* The pottery included 
pieces of Laconian III, IV, and V, amongst which a ribbed Laconian V 
kylix stem and the small fragment mentioned by Mr. Droop are the most 
notable. There were also quantities of the small, plain votive vases like 
those from Angelona,’ and several pieces of Panathenaic amphorae,’ which 
may be dated to the later sixth and fifth centuries. In the top were many 
pieces of ribbed, black-glazed ware" of the kind that became common all 
over the Greek world at the close of the fourth century. It was with 
these that the stamped tiles and the antefix fragments referred to above 
were found. Thus, since both the lead figurines and the pottery extend 

I The terracottas, bronzes, and lead figurines from this stratum are described below in their 
respective sections under the heading A. 

2p. p 150, Fig. 15. ty. £.5.4. mi, pp. 128 

‘ASA, xiv, pp. 45 ff. 

* These finds are described below in their respective sections under the healing B, 

grin 

a Aha, pp. 83, Figs. 2-4, 6; xiii, p. 129; ch SLAC. p. 225. 


2 Ch those from the Chalkioikos te, 4.5.4. xiii, pp. 152 ff 
" Ch Wiegand-Schrader, Prieur, pp. 394 ff 
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from the third to the fifth Laconian period, and there is also early 
Hellenistic ware, the limits of this deposit are the sixth and late fourth 
centuries B.C. I[t was this stratum that yielded the lead figurines and 
terracottas found by Ross and Kastriotis, for they both dug along the 
north end. One piece of Laconian I pottery in the Sparta Museum! 
shows that the latter in clearing the plinth touched the earlier stratum 
below. This probably accounts for the finding in our excavation of two 
or three small pieces of Laconian I ware in loose earth above the upper 
floor, 

Un the east side of the north-east corner there was no upper floor nor 
late deposit. We found only the lower floor with the early stratum under- 
neath the supporting terrace, and again below this and just above virgin 
soil, one or two pieces of late Mycenaean ware. Towards the south end of 
the east side outside and below the terrace there was a thin layer of 
Geometric pottery, which also contained some of the Proto-Corinthian, 
Sub-Geometric, and Laconian I styles, and a few bronzes and terracottas.” 
At the bottom of this layer a few late Mycenaean sherds appeared, and in 
the surface earth some late terracottas like those found above the upper 
floor at the north end. 

On the east side of the north-east corner the Geometric and Laconian I 
deposit above the lower floor ran down the hill for a short distance as 
shown in section A on Plate V., and then for some distance above the 
ridge of rock marked on the section, there were no finds at all. But below the 
edge of this was a rich pocket of soft, black earth which contained quantities 
of lead figurines of the Laconian II class, archaic terracottas, and bronzes." 
There were also some Sub-Geometric ware and much Laconian II pottery, 
which is important, as showing a stage of the development of the Laconian 
style only scantily represented at the Orthia site or elsewhere in Sparta. 
All the best pieces of these wares are illustrated and discussed by 
Mr. Droop * in his paper on the pottery. Below this pocket of black earth 
was a thin layer which at the top of the slope yielded a good deal of 
Geometric and Proto-Corinthian ware, and at the bottom, a few late 
Mycenaean sherds, mostly unpainted. The Geometric and Proto-Corinthian 
deposit extended some distance to the west beyond the limit of the black 


* SAC. §53 1 20; for signs of disturbance in this stratum see below pp- 117 note 1 jy 129, 149. 
* These are described below under the heading A in their respective sections. 

* ‘These ore described below under the heading B in their respective sections. 

“vt. pp. rgo foll., Figs. 15-18. 
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earth, above a modern cultivation terrace. It was the chance discovery of 
this pocket that led to our excavation. Trenches run further west along 
the slope to the saddle between the Menelaion and the modern chapel 
produced nothing but the inscription published by Mr. Woodward. 


A. J. B. WACE. 
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THE TERRACOTTA FIGURINES. 


About 300 terracotta figurines, excluding many indistinguishable 
fragments, were found during the course of the excavation. Of these some 
150 were found together with pottery of the second Laconian style* in the 
rich pocket in the slope te the east of the building,* and so can be dated 
to the later portion of the seventh century. The other periods of Laconian 
culture are not so well represented. Few figurines occurred in the deposit 
containing only pottery of the Geometric style and these were not peculiar 
to it. The upper strata also, dating from the sixth century onwards, do not 
admit of much subdivision. Consequently the whole series of figurines 
falls into three main divisions, The first (A) contains those examples 
found with pottery of the Geometric, Proto-Corinthian, and first Laconian 
styles, the second (B) those belonging to the second Laconian period, and 
the third (C) all those of later date. Each of these three groups contains 
certain types which seem peculiar toit. These are discussed first and the 
commoner and less characteristic examples, which continue for a longer 
period of time, are considered in a separate section. 

The remains of three Mycenaean figurines (all of a late date; two 
being of the ordinary female type, cf. Fig. 4; 39, 63, and the third a 
bull's head) cannot be considered as falling into the same series as the 
rest, since there is no evidence to show what relation they bear to the rest of 
the figurines except that they are certainly earlier. With this exception 
the whole series seems continuous. Mr. Farrell's‘ paper on the archaic 
terracottas from the sanctuary of Orthia naturally applies largely to those 
from the Menelaion, but it should be noted that, although the total number 
from the former sanctuary is far greater, the evidence for the end of the 


‘oo. p 86. * For the periods of Laconian pottery, cf. 4.5.4. xiv, pp. 46 ff. 
* CE p. 01G, * FLSA, xiv, pp. q8 it 
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seventh century is apparently stronger at the latter. There is also a 
considerable difference in the types from these two neighbouring shrines, 
despite their many similarities. 


A.—Found with Geometric, Prote-Corinthian, and Lacontan f Potiery, 


The following small group of figurines are found, with one exception, in 
this period and perhaps coincide with the importation of Proto-Corinthian 
pottery ; cf. Fig. 2; 3, 7, 8,and Pl. VI, 14, which probably represents a 
mouse.’ The fabric is light in colour, the surface soft and in appearance 
dusty. The paint is brown. The lion's head Fig. 2; 9, has analogies with 
the above and belongs tothe same period. The fabric, however, is different, 
the clay being hard and of a pinkish brown tint and the surface good and 
lustrous. This last specimen may well be local and the other four may 
perhaps be imported. They seem to resemble, to some extent, a type of 
figurine that has been found at Syracuse; Gela,* Thera,* Kalauria,” and 
Orchomenos," but judging from the examples of it in the National Museum, 
Athens, this resemblance is not exact. 


The following do not fall under any fixed type fs 

Fig. 2; 2. Plaque. Traces of ornamentation in black paint still 
survive. The two bottom corners are pierced, so presumably this plaque 
was nailed on to some other object. The design is not unlike certain ivory 
plaques’ from the Orthia site and the present example may perhaps be a 
copy of one. 

Pl. VI, 28. Plaque; pierced near the bottom like the preceding. 
No trace of paint can be discerned. In style it seems more advanced 
and is probably one of the latest specimens included under the above 
heading. 

Pl. VI, 29. This example should probably be completed by the 
addition of a horse, in which case it would belong to the series of riders and 
horses which continues throughout the whole deposit. The curious shape of 


1 Found above the upper poros foor by N.E. corner ma stratum there is reason to suspect, 


ef, p. 11s. 
* Not. Savi, 1895, p- 354, Fig. 3; 4 Mon, Autich. 1906, p. 715, Fig. 547: 
4 Thera, ii, p. 28, Fig. JI. * Arh, Mitt, 1895, p. 322, Fig. 38. 


" ACA. 1895, p. 171, Fig. 6, 
’ ASA, xiii, p. 78, Fig. 17¢; others exist as yet unpublished, 
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the head is unique and a large conical mask with two holes for the eyes is 
probably intended. Its early date precludes any direct connection between 
this masked figure and the masks found at the sanctuary of Orthia. 

Pl. VI, 30. Perhaps a fragment from a vase. Black paint on a 
white ground. For the clean-shaved upper lip and beard cf, Pl. VI, 21. 
This has also been noticed in the terracotta figurines from Tarentum, but 
does not seem to have been peculiar to Sparta or to Spartan colonies." 


B.—Foeund with Lacontan If Pottery. 


The most interesting figurines belonging to this period* are a small 
group, distinguishable from the rest by their peculiar white clay. These 
are illustrated in Pl. VI, 15, 16, 19-23, 27, 31; 15 is a portion of a 
proteme, the head is missing, but a necklace is still preserved; 16 is 
probably a frog; 22 the fore part of some animal with the paws bent 
underneath ; 23 fragment of a water bird; and 31 portion of a bird with 
webbed feet. The rest are obvious. The paint on these figurines varies; 
purple is used in 15 and 23, and black in 21 and 22. The horse's head 
20 is in execution one of the best figurines from the Menelaion. The details 
in this case seem to have been finished off with a knife. For purposes of 
comparison a small lion carved out of poros is illustrated here, cf. Pl. VI, 17. 
It was found together with these figurines and, artistically, falls into the 

same series with them. The white close-grained material of which all 
" these specimens are made is totally unlike any known Laconian clay and 
it therefore seems reasonable to regard this whole group as imported. 

The large fragment shown in Fig. 2; 4 is similar to the above, 
although the fabric is somewhat coarser, The back is hollow. 


The following may be compared with the group just described, mainly 
on account of their small size :— 

Pl. V1, 13 and 25. Both lions; traces of purple paint are visible. 
The clay is of a light colour. 

Pl. VI, 18. A small sphinx. The background is due to the over- 
flowing of the mould. The clay is red. 


* nn. @. J. 1833, pp. 194 ff. 
* One example from above the wpper poros floor, ef. p. 114, note 5. 
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Pl. VI, 24. A running hare with the head thrown back. 
Pl, VI, 26. Small grotesque. 
The fabric of the last two is ordinary. 


Figurines of more ordinary size and style, belonging to this period, 
were found in considerable numbers. Nearly all of them were also 
discovered in the earlier deposit and, consequently, are discussed in the 
next section. A few, however, require notice here as perhaps being peculiar 
to the end of the seventh century. 


Fig. 3; 32. Large plaque. The back is flat. One figure at least is 
missing, so that it seems useless to attempt an identification. Traces of 
black and white paint exist, but they are too scanty to show the original 
decoration. For the hair cf. Fig, 3; 37. 


Fig. 3; 33. Chiefly remarkable for the long hair and the almost 
complete absence of arms, combined with careful modelling in other respects. 
A necklace is worn. The lines on the shoulders may be intended to re- 
present a short cloak like that onan early statue! in the ‘Cretan style’ now 
in the Louvre. 

Fig. 3; 34. For the position of the fists clenched in front of the 
chest* cf. 8.S.A. xiii, p. 66, Fig. 7g. The black horizontal bands across 
the body and legs suggest an early date and perhaps this example is here 
out of place. The older form of decoration does, however, continue 
for a long time. 

Fig. 3; 38. No other example of this type was found. The clay is 
a brick red. 


Types common to A and B. 


Under this heading are included those types which were found in 
both the preceding periods and also a few specimens which, from the 
nature of the deposit in which they were discovered, cannot be dated with 
creater accuracy. On the whole very little change can be observed in the 
commoner and more grotesque types; the only sure sign of comparatively 
late date seems to be the use of purple paint. Black paint on a cream or 

1 Rev, Arch. tgo8, Pl XM ; cf. #4 a4. xiii, p. Bo, Fig. 18 a. 


® Perhaps the locks of hair are grasped in either hand, as in a bone statuette from the Orthia 
site, O.5.A. xiii, p. og, Fig, 27 «. 
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white ground is certainly an older form of decoration, but nevertheless it 
continues in use up to the end of the seventh century. In many cases no 
sign of any paint at all remains, but in these the surface almost always 
shows signs of wear, and probably in its original state nearly every one of 
these figurines was painted. 

Fig. 3; 37, 39, fretemat. The back is flat. Some examples have a 
small hole or socket in the top of the head, perhaps intended for a metal 
loop. The hair is done in either two or three locks and sometimes also is 
represented by a series of parallel horizontal lines. Seven examples in all 
were found. In the later ones the features are more elongated and the lips 
narrower. 

Fig. 4; 48, 49, 52. Probably all varieties of the so-called ‘ bread- 
baker’ type. It is common in both periods but does not occur in the 
lowest deposit of all with only ‘Geometric pottery.’! 

Fig. 4; 51, 62, Both common types, similar in date to the above. 

Fig. 4; 50. The shoulder pins are rare. Compare with this 57 and 61, 
both possibly fragments of one figurine. On these last fragments traces 
of purple and black paint still exist. The clay is grey owing to bad 
fring. 

Fig. 4; 56. Leg of a throne. Compare the lion-legged thrones on 
the Spartan hero-reliefs. 

Fig. 4; 60. An unusual type and probably one of the earlier 
specimens included in this section. 

The following require no comment, Fig. 2; §, 6, Fig. 4; §3-55, 58, 
and Fig. 3; 43. The last is a fragment from a vase, and 55 is hollow at 
the back, 


C.—Found with Pottery of the Later Lacontan Sipies. 


This section contains all those examples of later date than the second 
Laconian style. Some were found in the surface earth, and some of the 
figurines found by Kastriotis in 1889 and 1900 have been also included to 
make this account complete. 

Any smaller chronological division is not really justified by the 
evidence. 

1 Cf. Farrell, of. cif., p. §2. 
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The characteristic feature of this group is the very numerous series of 
riders on horseback. This type has already been noticed as occurring in 
the two previous periods, but it is far more prominent in the third, A 
hoard consisting almost entirely of this type was found in the small 
building adjoining the sanctuary at the north-east corner. 

Typical examples belonging to various periods are shown in Fig. 3; 
35, 36, 41, 42, 46, 47, and perhaps 44 and 4§ belong also to this group, 
None are executed with any care and the type throughout is conventional. 
In many cases the sex -of the rider is doubtful, but the majority are 
certainly female, at times apparently seated astride and at times sideways. 
Considering the number of examples of this type it seems reasonable to 
suppose that it is connected with the cult of the building, and, in this case, 
the goddess on horseback would be Helen. The fact that this type? also 
eccurs at the sanctuary of Orthia, but in smaller numbers, seems no 
objection.* 

The following examples are all of a late date; some of them may 
perhaps be representations of the goddess :-— 

Pl. VI, 10, 11. Two miniature figures covered with black glaze. 

Pl. VI, 12. Small grotesque; black glaze as above. 

Fig, 5, together with Fig. 2; 1 give all the other characteristic 
types of the later period; of these 79-88 were found by Kastriotis. 
Although none of these are of any real artistic value, a considerable 
number show careful work. The most noticeable are the following :— 


Fig. 5; 80,81. Hydrophoroi = 3.47.C. p. 237, No. 553 (10), and for 
similar types cf. B.C.H. iii,: p. 213; jasreshefte 1901, p. 44, Fig. 51. 
78: the head dress is unusual. 77: base. 1: the only example found of 
so large a size. 73: what this represents is obscure, it is, however, very 
carefully modelled. 

The fabric of nearly all these late figurines is red and dusty in 
appearance. In nearly every case the surface is much worn. The 
predominant fabric in the other two periods is brown rather than red. 

‘Loom weights’ occurred throughout the upper strata but none were 
noticed in the lowest. 

' B54. xiv, p. 53, Fig. 2a, 6, ¢ 3_fadrestefte, 1go1, p. 38, Fig, 26 for similar examples from 
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Conclusion. 


The figurines from the first two periods are closely connected both in 
type and in technique, but between them and those of later date there 
seems to be agap, This is probably more apparent than real, being due 
to lack of evidence. Only one type, however, that of the goddess on 
horseback, ts found in all three divisions, 

The common grotesque types Fig. 4; 49, $1, 52, 62 are also found at 
the Orthia site,’ but it is noticeable that the obscene figurines which are 
common at that sanctuary do not occur at the Menelaion. 

A comparison with the contemporary figurines from the Argive 
Heraion brings out certain points of difference. In both cases the 
costume should be Doric, In the Laconian figurines shoulder pins and 
ibulae are very rare. At Argos on the contrary, they are very prominent, 
The Argive women according to Herodotus? wore pins of unusual size. 
but the contrast is so marked between the Argive and Laconian terracottas 
that a further difference of costume seems to be implied. In the same 
passage Herodotus also mentions that the Athenian costume used to be 
like the Doric costume that was in vogue at Corinth. There is therefore 
literary evidence for local varieties of Dorian dress, and in view of the 
archaeological evidence it seems probable that the usual dress at Sparta 
was different somewhat from the Dorian costume represented on non- 
Laconian vases and monuments, The afoptygma, when it exists at all, is 
of small dimensions; the upper part of the costume seems close fitting 
and the belt is nearly always prominent. The absence of a large overfold 
would in itself, allow small pins to be used. 

That highly decorated fibulae were used at Sparta is certain, but they 
do not seem to have been worn on the shoulders so conspicuously as 
elsewhere. 

The present specimens are too much worn to enable the decoration of 
the dress to be made out, A fringe, however, can still be discerned on one 
(Fig. 3; 33) The ivory plaques from the Orthia site show that the usual 
pattern was geometric and that it extended all over the garment. 


M. S&S. THoMPSON, 
* Farrell, op. cit, pp. 70M, Fig. 7. > Hie, -v, 87. 
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THE LEAD FIGURINES. 


The chronology and arrangement of the lead figurines from the 
Menelaion depend largely on those found in the stratified deposits at the 
sanctuary of Artemis Orthia. The stratification there has made it possible 
to divide them into six periods corresponding to the pottery, as follows: 
Lead ©, parallel with Proto-Corinthian ware,’ circa 750 B.c.; Lead I 
parallel, with the early Orientalising pottery, Laconian I, 700-625 B.C? ; 
Lead II, paralle! with Laconian IT pottery (early Cyrenaic), and found with 
it, in the latest part of the archaic deposit below the sand round the 
primitive temple and along the northern edge of the cobble pavement,” 
625-600 B.c.; Lead [LI-IV, parallel with Laconian HI and IV pottery, 
found in the earliest deposits above the sand to the north and the south of 
the sixth-century temple, circa 600-500 B..; Lead V, parallel with 
Laconian V pottery, found amongst the deposit to the east of the altar and 
in the houses beyond it) circa 500-425 B.C.; Lead VI, found amongst 
the houses to the east of the altar with Laconian VI pottery,’ circa 
425-350 ELC. 

The differences which divide these periods from one another may be 
considered true for our present purpose, since they hold good for the hundred 
thousand figurines discovered at the Orthia site. In the first period the 
figurines are thick and practically confined to obvious imitations of jewel- 
lery, while in the second (Lead I1) the figurines are much more numerous 
and human and animal -types first occur. In the third (Lead I1) they are 
more numerous still, especially the animal types, bulls now appearing for 
the first time, and also solid statuettes and plaques. In the fourth period 
(Lead I11-IV) there is a complete change of types; the winged goddesses 
are quite different (contrast Figs. 6 and g); Athenas appear (Fig. 9); 
spike wreaths, which are exceedingly common, take the place of ball 
wreaths; warriors and women are much smaller (contrast Fig. 6, PL VII and 
Figs. 9 and 10), and in general, though solid statuettes still occur, the fabric 
of the figurines is much inferior and jewellery types practically disappear. 
In the fifth period there is a great decrease in the number of the types 
employed and of the figurines found, but three new types appear, an 

l ALS, ai, Pl TT, p, Gt, Fig. 9. * BLS AL xiv, pe 30 


1 8.5.4, xiv, pp. 18, 22ff., 32 ff ' ALS LA. xiv, pp. 35 ff, PLO, 
fA. S.A. xiv, pp. off, Fig. 4; 40m, Pi. 1. 
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Athena (Fig. 9; 14), a fisherman (Fig. 10; 35), and a winged goddess 
(Fig. 9; 1). In the sixth and last period (Lead V) comparatively few 
figurines are found and these are confined to a few types such as spike 
wreaths, deer, and thin pierced discs, which type occurs in this period only.’ 

But apart from this, the evidence of the stratification and especially the 
pottery at the Menelaion, makes it possible to divide the lead found there 
into three clearly dehned groups. ‘The earliest (A) are those found with 
late Geometric, Proto-Corinthian and Laconian | pottery above the lower 
floor at the north-east corner. The second division (B) comprises all the 
figurines found in the pocket of black earth on the eastern slope, which by 
the pottery and the lead, is obviously contemporaneous with the Orthia 
pottery classed as Laconian II. The latest (C) are those found above the 
upper floor between the walls at the north end, to which must be added 
the figurines excavated by Ross and Kastriotis along the same side.* 


A.—Figurines found with Geometric, Proto-Corinthian, and Laconian I 


Pattery. 


The earliest figurines are a pierced disc (Fig. 8; 34), which is 
similar to an ornament worn by a Cypriote terracotta,® and the fragmentary 
plaque (Fig. 8; 33) which is hard to classify, for such plaques, at the 
Orthia site,* are found with Lead II. But from the stratum in which they 
were found these two figurines probably belong to the first period, Lead O. 
With these were also two fragments of women similar to those in Fig. 6. 

Slightly later than these, but from the same stratum, and probably 
belonging to the period of Laconian | pottery, are two warriors like those 
on Plate VII, three solid rings and one ball and two spike wreaths like 
those in Fig. 8; 26,30, 28, and a scarab ring like Fig. 8; 21. 


B.—figurines found with Laconian LT Pottery. 


The 1523 figurines found in the deposit of black earth already 
referred to, are much more important. These, as stated above, belong to 
the period of pottery and lead classed as Laconian I]. The first large 

i BSA. xiv, p. 11, Fig. 4. * S.ALC., pp. 228-1. 
3 B.M.Cat, Terracottas, Pl. XIV. ‘ B.S.A. xii, p. 323, Fig. 34. 
= 
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group is that of winged goddesses, of which there are at least twenty-nine 
types. Most interesting are the two varieties (Fig. 6; 1, 3), in which 
the goddess is shown holding a lion in each hand, This type has been 
already illustrated and discussed elsewhere,’ so that it is unnecessary to 
deal with it here, Of the other types Fig.6; 20 is important,* since it 
ig common in Lead | and also oceurs in Lead HI-IV; Fig, 6; 2,6 
eccur in Lead Il only and the former has not yet been found at the 
Orthia site. The other varieties are more or less common to both Lead | 
and JI. 

Of the female figurines, such as those shown in Fig. 6; 27-39, 
there are about twenty different types, and these are common to both 
Lead I and Il, especially Fig. 6; 31. Of the severer style (Fig. 6, 
21-26) there are ten types; two of these (Pig. 6; 22, 23), which 
represent votaries bringing pomegranates as offerings, are common to 
Lead I and I], while the others seem peculiar to Lead II. Figurines, such 
as Fig. 6; 21, 24, 25, 26, show clearly that the costume of the female 
ficurines is an ordinary césfon girt at the waist as a rule, The idea that 
they wear a separate skirt and bodice* seems to have been based on 
figurines like Fig. 6; 27, in which the body is e# face and the legs are in 
profile. There is no definite sign in any of them of a separate bodice, or 
of a skirt at all resembling the Mycenaean flounced skirt. 

In the warriors shown on Plate VII, 1-16, of which there are about 
twenty-eight varieties, two (Plate VII, 9, 14) belong to Lead III-IV and 
one is typical (Plate VII, 7) of Lead II, It is noticeable that the patterns 
on the shields are all decorative and usually of the rosette type. Only one 
pattern, the running wheel, is at all common on vase paintings of the 
period.* 

Of the next four figurines three (Plate VII, 17, 19, 20) are peculiar to 
Lead IL: the first seems to be a helmeted flute-player, the third is a 
Satyric type, such as appears on Corinthian vases,” and ‘the fourth 
represents a woman in a long chiton playing a lyre: the second, a peculiar 
type of man, occurs in Lead I as well. 

Cocks (Plate VII, 21) are rare in Lead I but are frequent in 

1 JAS. 1909, pp. 293 IL, Figs, 10, 11. 
2 J. AS. 1909, p. 293, Fig. 9. 
0 4.5.4. ix, pp. 386; ASA. aii, p. 324; but see SAC. pe. 230. 


4 Cf eg Studniceka, /atrowcé, 1886, p. 24. 
* eg, Ep. "Apy. 1585, Pl. VII. 
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Lead I1;' similar, but smaller cocks and of different types, occur in 
Lead ITI-IV. 

Rampant goats (Plate VII, 23, 24) occur rarely in J.cad I, more 
commonly in Lead IT, and rarely in Lead III-IV. 

Horses (we found fifty in this deposit divided into five types, to one of 
which belong forty-three specimens) also are more frequent in Lead II 
than in I, and are rare in Lead III-IV (Plate VII, 25-28). The continuance 
of these animal types is an important factor in determining the sequence 
of the different periods. 

Sphinxes, of which there were here eight varieties, are less common in 
Lead | than in II, and very rare in Lead III-IV. Of those here figured 
(Plate VII, 29-34, Fig. 7; 1-3), three types (Plates VII, 33, Fig. 7 ; 2, 3) are 
found both in Lead | and II; the others seem to be confined to Lead II 
only. The most remarkable is lig. 7; 30; it is a pendant, as is shown 
clearly by an example from the Orthia site, which has a hole bored 
through the top. Lions again, of which there are eight varieties, occur 
more frequently in Lead II than in I, and not often in Lead III-IV. 
Of those here figured, four (Fig. 7; 4, 10, 11,7 8, and 12) belong to both 
Lead I and II, three (Fig. 7; 5, 6, 9) occur only in Lead I], and one 
(Fig. 7; 7) though commonest in Lead II, occurs occasionally in Lead | 
and in III-IV. 

In Fig, 7; 13-18 are shown different varicties of the grilles that occur 
from Lead | to Lead IITI-IV, and are still inexplicable. Dr. Rouse's 
view? that they were bases for statuettes like the open-work bases of the 
Geometric bronze animals from Olympia is untenable, for as seen in the 
illustrations, there are no traces whatsoever of any attachment to their 
upper surface. 

The two ornaments (Fig. 7; 19, 20) are clearly lead imitations of 
jewellery, which belong both to Lead I and II: the first recalls some gold 
work from Rhodes,! and the other has a vague resemblance to some 
Mycenaean gold ornaments.” The purpose of the grids (Fig, 7; 21-22), 

TCE the cocks on Laconian vases, #5 4. xiv, pp. 37 ff 

* This type occurs amongst the figurines found by Kastriotis (S.4/.C. p. 226, Fig. So}. -As 
most of his figurines must have come from above the upper floor at the north end, it might be 
thought that this type belonged to Lead LI-IV as well, but at the Orthia site it has not yet appeared 
later than Lead LL. 

) Greck Votive Offerings, p. 15, note 8. 


4 Arch, Ans. 1904, p. 40; Salzmann, Casuraz, Pi. 1 
* Schliemann, //res, Figs. $96, $38; Schuchhardt, ScA/iemann's Exvavalions, Fig. 175. 
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which belong to Lead I[ and II, is as yet unknown. The two plates 
(Fig. 7; 23-24) are also common to Lead I and II and imitate gold 
work. The rosettes, common to Lead I and II (Fig. 7; 25-30), are 
parallel to the bronze, gold, and leaden rosettes found at many sites, 
Kamiros, Ephesus, Curium, Sparta, Aegina, and Lusoi? The ornaments 
in Fig. 8; 1, 2 are similar imitations of gold work, such as has been found 
on the Acropolis at Athens? Curium,’ and Eleusis. The first occurs in 
Lead I and II, the second in Lead II and IJJ-IV;: the next ornament 
(Fig. 8; 3), also common to Lead I and II, recalls the pattern of a 
bracelet from Curium* Bulls’ heads (Fig. 8; 4-6) occur at the Orthia site 
from Lead I to Lead III-IV, but are not so solidly made as these from 
- the Menelaion. The fact that one is worn by a Cypriote terracotta® proves 
that they were ornaments: gold examples have been found in Cyprus * 
and Rhodes, there are specimens in ivory from Mycenae, and they 
also occur in bronze. The female head, a type common to Lead I and II 
(Fig. 8; 7), also recalls gold jewellery from Athens, Ephesus, Kamiros, 
Delos, Megara, and elsewhere.’ 

Of the ornaments that follow (Fig. 8; 8-14) there is not much to be 
said. All are common to Lead I and II. The rosette is like similar 
examples in gold from Corinth and in ivory from Ephesus The three 
strips (Fig. 8; 11, 13, tq) are possibly imitations of gold strips like some 
from Athens and Ephesus," though the third one might be a votive dress 
with a fringe, as on one of the terracottas (Fig. 5; 33). Pairs of pins 
(Pig. 8; 15-16) imitated in lead occur in Lead I, Il and HI-IV. A pair 
of gold pins fastened by a chain has been found at the Orthia site, there 
is a silver specimen from the Argive Heraion, and bronze examples are 
very common.” They are frequently seen worn by figures in vase 


} Arch, Zeit. v8Sq, Pl, IX, 6, 8; Hogarth, Aptcsws, Pls. VIII, XX; Cesnola, Cyprus, 
PL XAXVI; #.S.4, xii, p. 116, Fig, 6; Furtwoengler, degina, Pls, CXIII, CXIV ; fibrertesie, 
rgor, p. 57, Fig. 106. 

* Athens, Nat, Mus, 7258. * Perrot-Chipiez, tii, Fig. G00, 

4 Ceinola, Cyprws, 312, 

6 ALM. Cat. Yerrocetfat, Pl. XIV. 

" Cesnola, Crprar, PL I. 

Arch, Zert, 1884, Pl, IX, 2; Hogarth, Apseras, Pl. U1, 9; Salemann, Caniras, Pl. 1; 
alrcé. #erf, 1384, Pl. IX, 01, 12-3 Daremberg-Saglio, i, Fig. 934. 

* Arca, £eit, 1884, Pl. VIO, 10; Hogarth, op. cf, Pl. XRAY, 25, 

* drch, Zeit, 1884, Pl. IX, 4, 6; Hogarth, op. cif, Pl. IX. 

“ Olympia, iv, Pi. XXV; Thiersch apwd Furtwaengler, deriva, pp. 4o4 ©, PL CXV; 
Waldstein, Arges Afercenm, ti, Ms, LARK fy ASA, xiii, pp 109 I, Fig. 1. P 
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paintings, and on terracottas? (Fig. 8; 50-57). The curious ornament 
(Fig. 8; 17) is peculiar to Lead [1], while the next three (Fie. 8; 18-20) 
are common to Lead I and Il. Scarab rings (Fig, 8; 21) in lead and 
bronze have been found at the Argive Heraion, and there are similar 
specimens in the British Museum. Wreaths with what appear to be 
pomegranate buds (Fig. 8; 22-23) and simpler wreaths like Fig. 8; 24 
and 25 occur both in Lead I and II. Solid lead rings, which occur in 
Lead I and II (Fig. 8; 26), have been found at Ephesus,t and are probably 
imitations of gold rings like some from the Orthia site. Spike wreaths 
(Fig..8 ; 27, 28) are rare in Lead 1 and I], exceedingly common in Lead 
ITI-[V, and common in Lead V and VI. Sall wreaths (Fig. $; 30) are 
practically peculiar to Lead I and IJ, though smaller varieties of them 
occur later. Wheels (Fig. 8; 29) are common to Lead I and II and 
may be compared to bronzes from Olympia and Aegina® 


C.—Ficurines found with Pottery later than Laconian ST. 


To this class belong 2748 figurines, to which must be added the 
352 now in the National Museum at Athens from the excavations of 
Ross and Kastriotis.. These are of the same types as those found by 
us and, apart from the lion mentioned above, add nothing of interest. 
In Fig. 9; 2-8 the usual varieties of winged goddesses common 
to Lead ITI-IV and V are shown: Fig. 9; 1 is a type peculiar to 
Lead V. The different types of Athena are seen in Fig. g; 9, 15, 17, 
and of these one (Fig. 9; 14) seems to be practically confined to 
Lead V, and one to Lead VI (Fig. 9; 10, 11), the rest occurring both 
in Lead IlI-[V and V. The running Gorgon (Fig. 9; 16), which 
is found only in Lead III-IV, is very like the running figures on the 
Arkesilas kylix.! It is curious that the two goddesses with bows * 
(Fig. 9; 18, 19) should, like the Athena type, wear an aegis fringed 
with snakes. Of the different varieties of women, two (Fig. 9; 22; 25) 

1 Hoadaczek, /abresAefie, 1902, p. 212; cf. Thiersch, og, cif, 

2 Cl, Waldstein, of, eff. ti, Pls, XLIL ff. 

* Waldstein, af. cif. il, Pl. LXAXRAIXN | ALA Car, Aimgr, Pl. VILE, p. xxviii 

* Hogarth, #4. af., Pl AX, 10. 

* Ofpmpia, iv, Pl. AAV 5 Furtwaengler, of. cf., Pl CXVIT, 3 

«SM. C. pp, 228 ff. 

* Walters, Afist. of Potiery, i, p. 342, Fig. o2. * Cf. ASA, xiv, p. 24, Fig. 9 
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occur also in Lead I and II; all the other types, of which the more 
usual are small, rough figures (Fig. 9; 27-35), are common to 
Lead TIJI-IV and V. One seems to hold a cymbal (Fig. 9; 24): 
there are also three varieties of female flute-players (Fig. 9; 39-41) 
like figurines that occur in Lead I and If. There are two male lyre- 
players (Fig. 9; 42, 43), the second of which is found also in Lead I 
and II, and two types (Fig. 9; 45, 47) of the nude male flute-players 
(Fig. 9 ; 44-49) are found in the same periods. 

Of the warriors shown in Fig. 10; 1-25 the smaller figurines 
(Fig. 10; 8-17), one of the larger types (Fig. 10; 1), and those 
with blazons on their shields are typical of Lead III-IV, and occur 
occasionally in Lead V and VI. The others resemble those found in 
Lead I and II. It is remarkable that on none do we find the blazon 
A, which Eupolis says the Lacedaemonians had on their shields. The 
running wheel pattern (Fig. 10; 18, 19) is fairly common and most of 
the blazons (Fig. 10; 20-24) are frequently found on red-figured vases.’ 

Of the bowmen (Fig. 10; 26, 27) the first is peculiar to Lead V, 
and the other occurs in Lead I, II, and III-IV. The nude men 
(Fig. 10; 28, 31, 33),s0me of whom may be flute-players, are common 
in Lead III-IV. The man with a loin-cloth (Fig. 10; 34) is rarely found 
in Lead II, and not at all in Lead VY, Of the trident bearers (Fig. 10; 
34, 35) the first belongs to Lead [I-IV and V, but the other is peculiar 
to Lead V. Horsemen and centaurs (Fig. 10; 35, 36) belong to 
Lead IITI-IV, though one small type of horseman found at the Orthia 
site is common to Lead II and III-IV. The horses that follow have 
already been referred to above, as also the second of the three lion types 
(Fig. 10; 41-43). The other two lions are peculiar to Lead NI-IV. 
As remarked above, sphinxes are found from Lead I to ITI-IV, but 
it is obvious how inferior are the types of Lead [ILI-IV (Fig. 10; 44). 
The siren (Fig. 10; 45) is rare in Lead ITI-IV but fairly frequent 
in Lead I]. Rampant goats have already been mentioned above 
(Fig. 10; 47). Deer, such as seen on Fig. 11; 1-6, first appear in 
Lead III-IV and are very common in this and the two succeeding 
periods. Cocks (Fig. 11; 7-11), which are rare in Lead IJ, are common 

l #9. Cocks, Awrfwaengler-Aeichhoid, Pl, XXM1; Gorgon, tia, FL MXIT; Lion, tha, 


Pls. XXXIV, LXI, LXXIV, LKXXV; Scorpion, éiia, P's. LXII, CX1; Ball, dd, Ps. 
LXXXYV, CXIM; Boar, div. Pl LXXXIV ; Bird, fie, Pl LXM, 
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in Lead I{ and III-IV, but in the latter period the types and fabric are 
much inferior, 

Of the ornaments, the horse-head type has been discussed elsewhere! 
(Fig. 11; 12, 13), and the bull's head (Fig. 11; 14) shows the type 
which at the Orthia site is common to Lead I[, H, HWI-IV: on Fig. 11 ; 
15-17, 19 are seen the Lead III-IV types of the heavy headed dress 
pins already discussed above. Of the bud ornaments (Fig. 11; 20-24), 
which occur also in Lead I and I] and are clearly imitations of jewellery,’ 
the fifth is of a pomegranate bud type, one of the typical ornaments of 
Laconian pottery® At the Menelaion a gold pomegranate has been 
found (Plate VIII, 9) and another in bronze (Fig. 13; 11), while at 
the Orthia site examples in silver, ivory, and terracotta are comparatively 
common.* 

Palm branches (Fig. 11 ; 25-27) are found in Lead [1I-IVto VI. The 
framed amphora (Fig. 11; 28) is peculiar to Lead ITI-IV: it may bear 
the same relation to the solid lead plaques of Lead I1° that the fretwork 
bone carvings" of Laconian ITI-I'V bear to the ivory plaques of Laconian I! 
and earlier periods. Of the rings, those’ like Fig. 11; 29 are rare in 
Lead HI-IV, and occur occasionally in Lead 1 and II, but in the two 
periods scarab rings arecommoner. Solid rings (Fig. 11; 33) have already 
been mentioned above. Of the three types of wreaths (Fig, 11; 30-32) 
the spike wreaths are very rare in Lead I and IJ, and exceedingly common 
in Lead LII-1V, V and VI, in which periods there are often more of them 
than of all the other types of figurines put together. For instance, at the 
Menelaion, of the 2748 figurines in this stratum, 1370 were spike wreaths, 
and at the Orthia site, in the Laconian II] and IV deposit on the south side 
of the temple, there were 8600 spike wreaths against 3725 other figurines ; in 
the Laconian V deposit east of the Greek altar there were 1798 spike wreaths 
against 540 other figurines, and in the Laconian VI deposit among the 
houses to the east of the altar, there were about 1798 spike wreaths against 
about 1og2 other figurines. The small ball wreaths, much inferior to the 


1 /. ALS. 1909, p. 290, Figs. 5-7. | . Lie 

2 vg, Arch, Ans, 1904, p. 41; Cesmola, Cysray, Pl. AXIL ' PLS. A. xiv, Pe 47: 

‘ALS. A, xiv, p. 73, Fig. &; xiil, p, 98, Fig. jo #, 

oA A. xii, p. 323, Fig. 34; _/ 4, 1909, p.-294, Fig. 10, this lead plaque is obviously, 
from the traces of the pin behind it, an imitation of the ivory plaque fibulae so common at the 
Orthia site, 2.5.4. xiii, pp. 75, 55, Figs. 17, 21. 

1 #54. xiv, p. 10, Fig. 3. ? Ch #M Cat, Afngs, Pl XL, 20. 
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large types of Lead I and II, are not so common as the pomegranate bud 
wreaths (Fig. 11; 31), and both occur in Lead III-IV to VI. Miniature 
lead mirrors (Fig. 11; 34) are rare in Lead III-IV, but fairly common in 
Lead I and II. Finally in Fig. 11; 35-40 are seen the types of grilles 
that occur in Lead III-IV and V, again much inferior to those of the 
earlier periods. 

A. J. B. Wace. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Nearly all the objects included in this section are represented in 
greater numbers and often in greater variety, at the neighbouring sanctuary 
ef Artemis Orthia. They will be fully discussed on a later occasion in 
connection with that site. The following list is intended only to complcte 
the account of the finds from the Menelaion. 


Giased Paste. 


PL VIII, 1. Fragment of male statuette; pierced at the back laterally 
for suspension. Found with Laconian II pottery. 

PL VIII, 2, 3, 4. Scarabs; date AXVIth dynasty and found with 
Laconian II. All are pierced for suspension. Two others also found, one 
similar to 2, the other illegible. 


Pl. VIII, 10. Head of an animal, possibly a hedgehog. Faint traces 
of blue still remain. Date 6th century. 


The following are not illustrated :— 

Fragment of a paste vase, found with Laconian Hl. A few frag- 
ments of ‘ Phoenician glass,’ blue with white lines, 6th century. A few 
paste beads and indistinguishable fragments were noticed in various strata. 
For a discussion of objects in paste found on Greek sites cf. Hogarth, 
Ephesus, p. 207. 

Beads, Wharls, ete. 

Pl. VIII, 23. Of a dark almost black, vitreous substance, Also in 

blue-green bottle glass ; cf. Hogarth, of. a¢., Pl. XIV, 28. 


Pl. VIII, 24. Three cornered or ‘cocked-hat' shape. The body is made 
of a dull brown paste. White or yellow bands of a finer material are inlaid 
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at each extremity. Most frequent with Geometric and Proto-Corinthian 
pottery. Common at Sparta and found also at Hissarlik,) Ephesus* 
and Aegina,’ 

The following are not Ulustrated :— 

Conical whorls in dull purple steatite, most frequent with Laconian | 
and II. Amber bead, lentoid in shape, found with Laconian I. 


Oajects tn Silver and Silver Gilt. 


PLOW, 5. tubular bead: silver, others gilt. Found with Laconian II. 
Cf. Hogarth, of. ef?., Pl. XII, 1, 2. 

PI. VIII, 6. Tubular attachment for pendant: silver, others gilt. Found 
with Laconian [I, Cf. Hogarth, of, e#, Pl. XU, 10, a very common type. 

PLVIIL, 7. Giltring: Found with Laconian IT. Two others, broken, 
also found. , 

Pl VITL, 8. Gilt! There is no parallel to this example from the 
Orthia site, The back is flat and no sign of any attachment is left, It is 
therefore doubtful whether this was a pendant or not. Found with 
Laconian IT. 

PL VIIT,o. Pendant in form of a bud. Gilt, A very common type. 
It should be completed by a tubular attachment as shown in FI. VII, 5. 
Found with Laconian Il. Similar types in bone 
and terracotta occur at the Orthia site. For 
leaden imitation ef. Fig. 11+ 20, 21. 

Fig. 12. Silver ring with gold nail inserted in 
the bezel. Found with Laconian I]. The object 
of the nail is to ward off the evil eye, cf. A. AY. 
Cat. Finger Rings, p. xxxiii, where several of later 
Zea ae Rixc, ote are discussed. No similar example from the 

(SCALE 1: t,) Orthia site, 





The following are not illustrated :— 

In silver: plain hoop ring and ribbed bead. Gilt knobs, balls and wire, 
together with a few indistinguishable fragments in both materials. A 
small quantity of gold leaf was also found. 


' Schliemann, /fios, p. 420, No. 551. * Hogarth, of, af., PL XLV, 7-9, 12-14, 1. 
" Furtwaengler, Aegina, Fl, CXVIII, 1-3. 
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The above examples do not represent the better specimens of Spartan 
jewellery, which only survive in leaden imitations. It seems probable that 
only inferior or imitation jewellery was used as votive offerings, The chief 
technical points to be noticed are the tubular attachments, cf. Pl. VIII, 5, 
and the absence of wire loop attachments and also of applied gold or 
silver miniature bells which are common features on contemporary 
jewellery from other sites, 


frou. 


An iron knife was found with Geometric pottery. 


vory and Fone. 


Pl. VIII, r1, 19. Bone: probably pieces of inlay; 11 found with 
Laconian I]; 19 is later. 

PL WII, t2, Bone: use unknown: similar examples from the Orthia 
site, 

Pl. VIII, 13. Bone: six-sided die in form of a fish. Found with 
Laconian ITI and later wares. A similar type occurs in bronze, cf. Pl. LX, 
tT, 12. 

Pl. VIE, 14. Bone: similar examples in other materials ». below, 
p. 147. Found with Laconian II, III, ef. 4.5.A. xiii, p. 101, Fig. 31. 

PL VIII, 15, Bone: use unknown. Found with Laconian III and 
later styles. 


Pi, VIII, 16, Bone: found with Laconian III and later styles, cf. 
B.S.A, xiv, p. 23, Fig. 8. 


Pl. VIII, 17, Ivory seal: on the back what seems to be a rosctte 
ornament ; for somewhat similar examples cf, B.S.A. xiii, p, 92, Fig. 25 4. 

Pl. VIII, 18, Bone: found with Proto-Corinthian and Laconian I, 
cf. &.4.A, xiii, p. o4, Fiz. 27 a. 

Pl. VIII, 20. Bone: a small socket in the top. Found with 
Laconian II. 

Pl, VIII, 21. Bone: almost certainly a lion, cf. &.S.A. xiii, p. 99, 
Fig. 30¢. Found with Laconian III and later styles, 
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In addition to those illustrated, a few strips of bone, some with an 
ornamentation of inscribed circles, were found with Laconian II and later 
styles. It should be noted that the above are dated entirely on the 
evidence from the Menelaion; they have been compared with similar 
objects from the Orthia site and no discrepancy seems to exist. In any 
case of doubt the superior evidence from the latter sanctuary would have 
to prevail. , 

M. 5S. THOMPSON, 


THE BRONZES. 


The bronzes from the Menelaion, though not so numerous as those 
from the Orthia site, are in much better condition owing to the drier nature 
of the site. Like the other finds they fall easily into three main classes 
according to the strata in which they were found. 


A.—Bronses found with Geometric, Prote-Corintiian, and Laconian J 
Pottery. 


Pins: of these there are two main types, (2) with small heads often 
surmounted by a thin disc (Plate VIII, 28, 29), and (4) with large, heavy 
heads (Pl. UX, 21-23). The stratification at the Orthia site has shown 
that Thiersch was right in thinking! the former contemporaneous with 
Geometric and the latter with Orientalising and later pottery. Fragments 
such as Pl. VIII, 26,27 are probably the heads of pins of the first type 
with iron shafts, which are fairly common. 

Rings: (@) thin, plain rings like the solid lead rings (Fig. 8 ; 26) and 
the larger bronze rings shown on Pl. LX, 13; (4) similar open rings with the 
ends ending in spirals,* usually found with Geometric ware only. 

Thin discs: (@) plain, (6) ornamented with rosettes* like Fig. 13; 3, 
4, 14. 

Argive-Corinthian embossed strips‘: of these, few fragments were 
found (Fig. 13; 7-10). 

Narrow strips with small holes punched in them. 


1 #.S.A, xiii, pp. 109 ff, ; Thiersch afwd Furtwoengler, Aegina, pp. 402 if. 
7 Cf. 4.5.4. xii, p. 17, Fig. 634. 2p. above p. 193, note 1. 
4 De Ridder, De Actypir Aeneis ; Furtwaengler, Aegina, p. 304. 

* Cf. Olympia, iv, Pla, XVULE ; Waldstein, Argioe Aeraenm, ii, Pl. CIL 
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Miniature vases: we found one of these. Similar jugs have been 
found at the Orthia site, Aegina,’ and Phthiotic Thebes, 

Animals on stands; to this class belongs the bird (Fig. 13; 12) like 
examples from Olympia, the Argive Heraion, and the Orthia site* and a 
doubtful fragment that may represent a lizard or some similar animal, 
Besides these there were handles for bowls, long rods with knobs at 
intervals like some from Aegina and the Argive Heraion? and a bronze 
, mask similar to Fig, 13; 17. 

But the most remarkable bronze from this stratum is the female 
statuette ("13 m. high) figured on Pl. X. This represents a woman in a 
long chiton stopping just above the ankles and girt at the waist. The 
hands are close to the sides though the arms are free from the body, The 
head, eyes, and mouth are abnormally large. The hair is a thick, flat, wig- 
like mass, cut sharp off round the face and at the back of the neck. The 
body shows a minimum of modelling, being very flat and rectangular, and 
the contours of the figure are only slightly indicated. The projection of 
the skirt at the bottom should be noticed; it seems to indicate that it was 
fuller there than elsewhere. There are practically no parallels to this 
Statuctte: the nearest is an archaic figure from Lusoi,’ but even that is very 
different. This is one of the earliest bronze statuettes that can be even 
approximately dated. Since the stratum in which it was found contained 
Geometric, Prote-Corinthian, and Laconian I pottery, it cannot well be 
later than the seventh century, and might even belong to the eighth. 


B.—Sronses found with Laconian I] Pottery. 


Pins, heavy headed (Plate IX, 21-23): these were used to fasten the 
chiton® on the shoulders and are often seen worn by figures in vase 
paintings, and on terracottas. We also found this type in iron. 

Rings: thick, solid rings (Plate IX, 13)." 

Dice; these are exactly like some found at the Orthia site’? and dated 
to the late seventh or early sixth century. Both of the Menelaion 


! Furtwaengler, deine, Pl, CA VITT, 16, 

1 #.5.A, sili, p, 10, Fig. 2; Waldstein, of, cet, ii, Pl, LAX VIL; Olympia, iv. Pl. XII. 
* Furtwaengier, ef. cif. PL CATV ; Waldstein, of. cif, ii, Pl, CX XI, 

* fokresheffe, 1901, pP. 34, Fig. 20. 

" o. Thiersch afed Furtwaengler, Aazina, pp. 4o4 ff 

‘cr. CYpmpia, ov, FL MXIT ° ALS A. xii, Pp 115, Fig. $a; of, xiv, Pp 26. 
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specimens (Plate IX, 11, 12) have a hole at one end for suspension, 
and the second, like a bone example also from here (Plate VIII, 13), is in the 
shape of a fish. These dice are six-sided and have the pips marked by 
small, sunken holes. 

Pendants (Plate IX, 15, 17): of these we found several in the shape 
of pomegranate buds or poppy heads. They may be compared with the 
specimens in gold, silver, ivory, lead, and terracotta from the Orthia 
site’ and the Menelaion itself. All are pierced for suspension, 

Model Double Axes (Plate IX, 9, 10): these are as a rule bored 
through as though fora shaft, and are either made solid or of two thin 
plates of bronze clamped together, Similar axes of gold, silver, 
lead, and terracotta have been found at the Orthia site, and bronze 
examples come from Tegea, Lusoi, and the Diktaean Cave? 

Bowl handles: two with snakes’ heads are here figured (Plate 1X, 14, 
18), and one with lions’ heads was also found. 

Fibulae: only one was found and that of a rare type, a lion 
with a snake as a tail: the hinge is under the fore paws. Similar 
fibulae come from Olympia, the Argive Heraion, and the Orthia 
site.® 

Bulls’ head pendants (Plate IX, 2-4, 6, 8): these may all have 
been actually worn as ornaments, as on a Cypriote terracotta in the 
British Museum.4 They have also been found at the Orthia site} 
[t should be noted that one (Plate 1X, 3) has a small lion's head between 
the horns. 

statuettes: the two small men (Plate IX, 1, 5), from the close 
similarity between them in size and style and from the curved shape 
of the feet, obviously stood facing one another on the handles of a bowl. 
The workmanship is rough and vigorous, and there is no indication of fine 
detail, such as the hair. The general features are broadly and directly 
rendered giving an expression of pleasing grotesqueness, The other rough 
statuette (Plate |X, 20) recalls a bronze and a terracotta from Olympia ; * 


' 2, above p. 142 

5 fs A. sill, p. 196, Fig. 62; ASA. vi, p. 109, Fig. go: Jadrecdajte, 1901, p. 49; ef. the 
ivory examples, 4.5.4, xii, p, 100, Fig, 31; and yp, above p, 143. 

* Olympia, iv, Pl. LVI, 966; Waldstein, Arg feracwn, ji, Pl. LAX XVII ; 4.4.4. xiii, 
Pp. tig, Fig. 44 

* ALA, Cat. Terracottas, Pl, XIV, 1, 

* CL &.5.A. xiii, p. 115, Fig. 5; v. also above p, 133, 

* Olympia, iv, Pls, XV, 235, XVII, 279. 
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it may also be compared with the rough, hand-made, archaic terracottas,! 

Rosettes? (Fig. 13; 3, 4, 14): these were fairly common in the black 
earth pocket, though often badly broken. 

Argive-Corinthian embossed strips’ (Fig. 13; 1, 2, 13, 18): fragments 
of these common, but badly broken; they show the usual interlaced or 
tongue patterns, and rarely animals, such as lions. 

Masks : two were found, (@) (Fig. 13; 6) a lion’s head which may 
be compared to an ox head from Olympia," (4) a female head (Fig. 13 ; 
17) also like some from Olympia ;° this is badly damaged. The arrange- 
ment of the hair, which is crowned by a stepiane, in two plaits on each 
side recalls sixth-century statues. 

Miscellaneous: in this class we may mention a chain (Plate IX, 19), 
a pomegranate of thin bronze plate (Fig. 13; 11), a handle with a disc 
to attach to a wooden or ivory casket (Fig. 13; 15), and a thin strip 
adorned with a rosette (Fig. 13; 5), perhaps to bind round the edge of a 
small box. 


C.— Bronses found with Lacontan If]-V and Later Pottery. 


Pins: heavy-headed, like Plate IX, 21-23. 

Rings: solid, like Plate IX, rz. 

Bell (Plate VIII, 23): this is to be compared to the bronze and terra- 
cotta bells dedicated to Athena Chalkioikos.® 

Handles from bowls and jugs (Fig, 14; 1, 3), 

sickle {Fig. 13; 16); this may be compared to the iron sickles 
dedicated to Orthia,’ 

Bowls: several in fragments including the greater part of a péiale 
mesomplurlas, 

Bronze strips; pieces embossed with ordinary decorative patterns. 

Miscellaneous : an arrowhead, a piece of wire covered with gold-leaf, 
and the curious object shown in Fig, 14; 2. This is a bronze crescent 
swinging freely round a bronze rod with a stud at the top and in the 
middle. The lower part of the rod is bedded in a lump of lead, which 
shows that it was originally set up in a stone or marble base. What was 


' CE &.S.4. xii, pp. som | See above p. 133. 
* De Ridder, 2e £etypis denets ; Fortwaengler, degine, p. p04. 
* Ohenpia, iv, Pl. XLT, 722, * Obmpia, iv, Pl. XXXVI, 691, XL, 689. 


" #ALS.A, xiii, p. £50, 153. * #. S.A. xii, pp. 38q ff, 
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the purpose of this object is unknown: it is more like a weathercock than 
anything else. 
The following bronzes were with those of Class C, but in a place where 


T= 
—_ =! j 
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the strata above the upper floor at the north end had been disturbed by 
the excavations of Ross and Kastriotis ? :-— 
Bird of a thin plate of bronze (Fig. 13; 12): bronze animals of 


+ See above pp. 115. 
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this type at Olympia and the Orthia site' have been found in archaic 
strata. 
Bull’s head pendant: a specimen exactly like that shown on 
Plate IX, 3. 
A. J. B. WACE. 


THE POTTERY. 


The season of 1909 was particularly interesting because of the fuller 
light that was shed on the earlier period of the Laconian style of pottery 
by the excavation of the Menelaion. This excavation produced in close 
proximity to the building a plentiful supply of Spartan Geometric ware, 
of Sub-Geometric, of Laconizn I, and of Laconian II, but of the later 
developments very few examples were turned up. 

The Geometric ware is mostly of the later variety in which slip was 
used, and no further comment is required by it2 

As for the Sub-Geometric sherds, not only their juxta-position with 
those of the first Laconian period, to which indeed little weight can be 
attached, as the stratification at this site had been much disturbed, but 
their nature, as can be seen from the specimens shown in Fig. 15, a, c,d, 
lends support to the theory suggested two years ago‘ by the study of the 
pottery at the sanctuary of Orthia, that this ware lasted on some while, 
and was still used for large vessels when the new Laconian style (I) had 
been adopted generally for small vases. These sherds, which in technique 
(particularly the quality of the black paint used) belong to the Geometric 
style, show points of decoration that make it hard to believe that they are 
far removed in time from the second of the Laconian periods. 

It is in this period of Laconian I! (for the many sherds of Laconian I 
call for absolutely no remark) that the ceramic interest of the Menelaion lies. 
It was in this period® that the continuity of the pottery at the sanctuary of 
Orthia was least complete, and it was particularly pleasant to find that the 
Menelaion was richest in ware of just the time about which our knowledge 

' Olpmpia, iv, Pl. X, 99, 100; #54. xiii, p. 116, Fig. 6a, 

2 Tt is noteworthy that here several specimens of Corinthian pottery were found, besides a good 
quantity of Proto-Corinthian ware. The small amount of Mycenaean pottery that was found here 
and near by is late, poor in quality, and chiefly interesting because it is Mycenoean, 


* ALSA. xiii, p. 124. * #5 A. xiii, pp, 126, 190. 
* BLS. A. xiv, pe 33: | 
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was deficient, One positive error can now be corrected, The running 
leaf pattern! was first found at the Orthia site in the latest deposit below 
the sand, which contained, together with a little (necessarily very early) 
Laconian III, those sherds that we rightly considered to belong to a period 
intermediate between the early simplicity of the style and its full develop- 
ment. The pattern was very simple, was the first example (if we except 
the ray pattern) of a vegetable motif, and was found generally alone round 
the lip of the vase as a substitute for the square and dotof Laconian I, Thus 
we were led to think that it also belonged to Laconian II, the style of the 
end of the seventh century. The pattern, however, is not found at all on 
the pottery at the Menelaion which we class with Laconian II. That we 
are right in our classification is shown hardly more clearly by the nature 
of the ware (obviously the intermediate style, of the more complete 
existence of which we felt certain) than by the nature of the lead 
figurines and the bronze objects found with it, for these correspond very 
accurately with the similar objects found in this period at the Orthia 
site. It is, therefore, now clear that this pattern was not introduced 
until, with the advent of the pomegranate and lotus designs, the style 
of decoration became fully vegetable, that is to say until Laconian ITI. 

This is, perhaps, the most interesting point of comparison between 
the second and third periods. If exception be made of the ray pattern, 
which began with Laconian I but is so conventionalised that its vegetable 
origin is barely discernible, there is none among the wealth of new 
patterns that sprang up towards the close of the seventh century (shown 
in Fig. 16), that is vegetable even by descent, much less in appearance. 

Another interesting point is that we find that the old square and dot 
pattern (a, 4, ¢, ¢, & 4 9r) still holds its own with the zs (4 r), chevrons 
(a, f), tongues (generally quite short) (d,s, x), steps (4, ¢, a, f), keys (a, ef"), 
chequers (m), and rope designs (x), thus making very clear the continuity 
of the style. 

The main feature, however, at this period is the fondness shown for 
water birds; this is interesting, though not unexpected, in view of their 
frequency on the ivory plaques of the Orthia sanctuary, where were found 
also a few sherds decorated with such birds, which, at any rate, were rightly 
assigned to this time,?_ The usual technique is a black silhouette with a tail 
in purple separated by a reserved line. Parallel with this usage is the 

' 4.5.4. xiv, p. 33, Fig 34, 2, * #5, A, xiv, p. 33, Fig. 3 a, ¢. 
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treatment of animals drawn in silhouette with head and eye outlined, in 
which manner are found goats (Fig. 16, ¢), bulls (Fig. 16, g), lions (Fig. 16, »), 
dogs, and hares (Fig. 16, r). 

It is this practice, found as it is in the Sub-Geometric ware (Fig. 15, 
a, ¢, d, ¢) also, that lends strength to the idea that that ware lingered on 
nearly to this time. This method of drawing was, however, short lived, 
for the incised technique is found to be supplanting it very quickly 
(Fig. 16, 6, Fig. 16, 2, #), and the two are seen together on the same vase 
(Fig. 16,72 

Equally interesting is the discovery that at this time the artist had 
not got beyond the simplest scheme of composition, that of arranging 
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his almost invariably identical figures in a procession, The best example 
is shown in Fig. 18, 4, where the space is divided into three alternating 
friezes filled by processions of bulls, boars, and rams. The elaborate 
swastite is interesting as it never was a favourite ornament at Sparta 

even in the days of Geomctric art. 
These animals, arranged in this manner and treated frequently in the 
outlined and reserved technique, are particularly interesting, as both these 
' It is possible in view of the new evidence that the sherd shown 4.5.4. xiv, p. 36, Fig. 4, 


should be placed with Laconian 11, through the square and dot pattern, At any rate it is very early 
Laconian TIL. 
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qualities are generally accepted as characteristic of the Ionian schools of 
vase painting. That Spartan art at this period drew much of its in- 
spiration from the other side of the Aegean is, | suppose, tolerably 
probable. Yet I cannot but think that Dr. Bohlau! was mistaken in 
associating, as arguments for the lonian character of this ware, both the 
following frieze and the floral character of the decoration ; for it is plain 
to-day that the floral element was not introduced until the arrangement 
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in procession had been almost* completely supplanted by the broken 

line and heraldic grouping of Laconian III]. Likewise the technique of 

incision completely ousted the outline, with one exception, the Gorgoneion, 

for which the outline on a light ground was always preferred. Nor 
’ Boblan, dus son. w, tal, Nebrop, p. 231, 


* To Lacenian IM, the following and the broken friere are occasionally found on the same vase, 
but it is safe to say that the following frieze is never found alone, and is a clear survival. 
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is the fragment shown in Fig. 19 an exception to this rule, for the drawing 
as a whole is outlined, and recourse is had to incision merely for detail 
in the mass of hair. 
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It is noteworthy that at this period the purple is a fresh red in 


colour, and, far from being always applied to black in the later manner, 
is often found placed straight upon the slip, which 


is generally fairly 
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thick and good. Even at this early date there is found, though very 
rarely, a band reserved without slip, of which the clearest example is 
that shown in Fig. 16,a, where the row of chevrons is painted on the 
bare clay. 

Of the shapes at this period it is not over easy to speak. Bowls 
(Fig. 16, @,¢,/, ©”, Fig. 17) and flattish dishes or plates are frequent. The 
ribbed edge, although common in this shape in Laconian I, is already 
being superseded by a smooth slipped edge with a painted pattern of 
cross lines (Fig, 16, 7) and squares (Fig. 15, 4), which are more frequent 
than the tongues of Laconian III, although these are also found in a 
rudimentary form (Fig. 15, 7) Fig, 18, @ shows an aryballos, not a 
common shape among the painted vases of Sparta, while Fig, 16, r and 
Fig. 18, @ and ¢ are examples of the lakaina, though the belly is missing 
in each case, showing both the early type with straight sides, and the 
later where these are outsplayed. (The elaborate palmettes of Fig, 18, ¢, 
in which both background and details are painted in purple applied direct 
to the slip, is a design unique in Laconia.) The kylix, afterwards so 
frequently exported as to have been thought the shape most characteristic 
of the style (an opinion that is hardly tenable to-day), is still at this 
time very rare. 

The splendid snake in the hair of the Gorgoncion on the base of 
a plate, that can hardly be put earlier than the beginning of Laconian III 
(Fig. 19), makes our failure to recover the rest of the plate a matter for 
keen regret. 

To conclude this account of the pottery found at the Menelaion 
mention need only be made of one sherd of Laconian V (see p. 114 above), 
with a spirited drawing of a horse’s head (of course on the bare clay), that 
is almost the only noteworthy representative at this site of the later 
periods of Laconian pottery. 

J. FP. Droop. 
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EAST-CENTRAL LACONIA. 


§ 1.—THE EUROTAS VALLEY. 
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THIs paper is a brief account of the classical topography of east-central 
Laconia. It includes all the country on the left bank of the Eurotas 
between Leonidi and Zarax with the exception of the small piece directly 
opposite Sparta and round Chrysapha. The whole of this district is not 
well watered and irrigation is not possible, for the fertile, undulating plain 
below Geraki is well above the level of the river; the olive tree, however, 
flourishes here, and in the neighbourhood of Gouves there are some splendid 
old trees. In the alluvial plain at the mouth of the Eurotas corn grows 
well but is often severely damaged by winter floods. Round the foot of 
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Mount Kourkoula the valonia oak flourishes, but owing to the present low 
price little trouble is taken to gather the crop. Between Geraki and the 
sea runs the rugged range of Parnon, which drops as abruptly to the sea on 
the east as it rises gently from the plain on the west. In the gorges among 
the steep pine-clad slopes above Kyparissi is some of the finest mountain 
scenery in Laconia. In the mountains the struggle for existence is hard, 
and some of the villages are merely the summer homes of the plain 
dwellers, for instance Kosma is the summer village of Vrontama, and 
Tsitsina that for the inhabitants of Gortsa and Zoupaina. On the sea- 
coast there is little land suitable for cultivation, except in the small valleys 
near Zarax, Kyparissi, Poulithra, and Leonid. 

This district differs from the rest of Laconia in being largely inhabited 
by Albanians; for instance, practically all the villages in the mountains, 
Hieraka, Rhichea, Niata, Pistamata, Charax, Kyparissi, Kremasti, Aloupo- 
chori, Giotsali and Geraki, are occupied by people of Albanian descent," 
although in some villages such as Geraki, they have been almost completely 
hellenized. But in the deme of Zarax, the capital of which is Kremasti, 
Albanian is commonly spoken by the people amongst themselves in prefer- 
ence to Greek, especially by the women ; further in the north this district 
includes part of the country where Tsakonian is still spoken, the villages of 
Poulithra, Kounoupia, and Leonidi2 According to the mediaeval authori- 
ties such as the Clironicle of the Morea, Tsakonia was the name for the 
greater part of east-central Laconia between the Eurotas and the sea, as far 
south as Monemvasia.” We hear of three divisions of Laconia east of the 
Eurotas: Tsakonia, Helos, the district between the mouth of the Eurotas 
and Mount Kourkoula, and Vatika, the Malea promontory. A rescript+ of 
Theodore [1., Despot of the Morea, dated 1442, which grants certain privi- 
leges to the inhabitants of Monemvasia, specially excludes the people of 
Vatika, Tsakonia, and Helos, and the following villages, Molaoi, Asopos, 
Geraki, Apidia, Zaraphon, Tsitsina, Rheonta, Prastos, Kastanitsa, and 
Hagios Leonidas (Leonidi). We also hear that Rheonta, Leonidas, and 
Kyparissi were included in the towns of Tsakonia* given as a dowry to 


1 As also Katavothra, Angelena, anid Sykes to the acmth z cf, AS A. xiv. ph 169, L. 

* Thiersch, Sprache der Zatomen; Deffoer, Lefmert Archiv, pp. t f.; Deville, Etude wir te 
Malecte J baci, 

* £ug. Ih, 2064, 4576, 4588, 4991, 9622, ed, Schmidt. 

* Aduwpes, lopyacods, 1853, pp. 471 ff. 

* Phrantzcs, p. 159, ed. Bonn. 
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Maria Melissene when she married Antonio Acciaiuoli, Duke of Athens, 
who died in 1435. Itis not known when the Albanians first settled in this 
part of the country and apparently dispossessed the Tsakonians of some 
of their villages; they first appear! as mercenaries in the service of the 
despots of Mistra, and were afterwards settled on waste lands in Laconia, 
but we do not know if their settlement in this district dates from that period. 
It is interesting to note that the three districts of Vatika, Helos, and Tsa- 
konia (including of course the Albanian villages) are still quite distinct and 
that their inhabitants can be told by their costumes. In Vatika the marked 
feature is the width of the trousers, in Helos tight trousers are worn: a 
Tsakonian wears a fez with a dark red handkerchief tied round it and often 
has only the handkerchief tied round his head, while the foustanella is the 
‘distinguishing feature of those who live to the east of the Eurotas in the 
neighbourhood of Sparta. 


HELOS. 


Pausanias speaks of this city" as being in ruins in his day, and Strabo 
calls it a village. According to the former it was an Achaean city and 
famous for its long and stubborn resistance to the Dorians; it was finally 
taken by king Alkamenes about 680 B.c. in spite of Argive assistance. Its 
exact site is still unknown: former travellers such as Leake and Le Bas 
looked for it by Priniko, but Pausanias gives its distance from Trinasos! as 
eighty furlongs, which indicates a site further east. Near the Kalyvia of 
Vezant Boblaye found ancient remains, small chapels, broken pottery and 
the like, but he gives no exact information where this place was. On a 
hill called Hagios loannes a little to the north of the Kalyvia, Greek pot- 
sherds are common,' further west on a low hill called ‘sro Mavodades 
“marbles’ are said to have been found and also the foot of a statue of 
inferior workmanship; here too, broken pottery is visible on the surface. 
Between this site and the lagoons on the coast is a chapel called Hagios 
Strategos, near which are the remains of small houses built with mortar. 

' Finlay, Hivtery of Greece, iv. pp. 31 ff; Miller, Lavine in the Levané, p. 367, 

* Homer, /fiad, ti. 554; Thucydides, iv, 54; Strabo, viii, 363; Pansanias, jiL =. 7, 20. 6, 
22, 3; Stephanus, s.7.; Leake, Mfores, i. pp. 197 1.; Boblaye, Mecdercder, Pp 94; Aldenhoven, 
/tinérarre, p. 357 ; Le Hos, Aer. Arch, 1845, p. 217; Curtins, Pelosonneter, ii. p. 289; Bursian, 
Greagr. Griecheniands, ii, p. 033; Philippson, Pefopgomwer, p, 180; Niese, Nachrichten vo. af bi, 
vires, af. Weis, ou Gueitingen, Dg06, p. 115. 

| ASA 2. ph. 230. 

‘A bored celt found here inieates a prehistoric inhabitation of this district. 
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Excavation alone can decide which is the true site of Helos. The only 
historical fact we have about Helos is that it was ravaged by Nikias in 
424 B.C, 

As remarked by Leake, the ancient road from Sparta to Asopos and 
Monemvasia came through Helos, it passed by Amyklai (Slavochori), 
entered the gorge of the Eurotas by Skoura, and went down the left bank 
-of the river past the village of Gramousa where the ancient wheel-tracks 
noted by Leake are said to be still visible! Thence it went by Vlachioti, 
where some architectural remains of a late period have been found, and 
Priniko, where Leake and Gell saw a Constantinian mile-stone,* to Helos. 
Thence one branch ran along the coast to Asopos, and another through the 
pass of Mount Kourkoula to Monemvasia. 

The plain on both banks of the Eurotas at its mouth is alluvial land 
of comparatively recent formation, and though very fertile, is subject in 
the winter to violent floods which cause considerable damage. This 
district seems to have been granted by Mohammed II. after the conquest of 
the Peloponnesus, as a military fief to Krokodeilos Kladas, a Greek guerilla 
chief? Helos also in the middle ages was the seat of a bishopric.* 


PALAIA AND PLEIAL 


The village Palaia* mentioned by Pausanias as being on the way from 
Akriai to Geronthrai, is conjectured to be the same as the town Pleiai 
referred to by Livy as a strategic point covering both Akriai and the plain 
of Leukai. This description suits the proposed site for Palaia at Apidia, 
where there are many ruined Byzantine churches and, on a hill to the south 
of the village, a small and ruined mediaeval fort. No Greek remains are to 
be seen here, though it is reported that an inscription was found some 
twenty years ago in the neighbouring village of Niata. It is just possible, 
since we know that there was a shrine of Artemis Fatriotis at Pleiai, that 


' Leake, Morea, i. pp. 194 ff. Mr, Forster (Cian, Aer, 1909, p. 222) isin error in salting 
that Helos Iay on the road from Sparta to Gytheion. 

2 Leake, Wored, i. p. 1993 Gell, Nerrotiee, p. j425 cf. the Peutinger Table. 

4 Phrantees, p. 407, ed. Bonn. 

4 Le Quien, Orien: Christ. ti. pp. 179, 218, 224; Miller, Lotins fn the Levant, pp. 62, 63, 

* Livy, xxxv. 27; C..G. 144g, ch ALS A aii, p, 212; Leake, of. cit, ii. p, 8; Boblaye, 
of. cif. p. 953 Curtins, of. cnt. ii, p. 325; Bursian, af, cdf. ii. p. 143; Aldenhoven, af, cit. p. 366; 
Philippson, of. «ff, p. 145 Niese, of. cif. p. Pq, OP. 
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the votive relief to Artemis formerly at Gytheion,! and said to come from 
the opposite coast of the gulf, is the inscription in question. Near Gouves 
a tomb has recently been found, which contained plain aryballoi like those 
from Sparta." 





= - . 


Fic. 2.—GERAKI: PLAN oF ACROPOLIS: 


(GFERONTHRAL 


The site of this city,* which was 120 furlongs from Akriai according 
to Pausanias, has long been known. Leake's conjecture that it stood 


1 Arch, Zett, 1850, Pl, VIL 4. * #LS.A. xiii. p. 129, Fig, 7, 2. 

* Hierocles, 647; Leuke, of. ci. tii, p. 8; Peloponmesiaca, pp. 149, 362; Gell, Jtinerary, 
p. 233; Le Bas, Kev, Arch, 1845, pp. 67 ff.; Boblaye, of, e##, p. 953 Curtins, of. cit, ii p. 303; 
Aldenhoven, of. cit, p, 366; Bursian, ap. cif, il. p. 136; Philippson, ag, cit. p. 181; Niese, an. cif, 
p. 114; Stephanus, s.0.; 6.4.6. 1334; Collite-Bechtel, 4530, 4531. 
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at Geraki was confirmed by Le Bas’ discovery of inscriptions here, and 
the finding of others since, leaves us no doubt as to its identity. Trial 
excavations were undertaken here by the British School in 1905, and 
though the temple of Apollo on the Acropolis was not found (Fig. 2), inter- 
esting neolithic and pre-Mycenaean vase fragments were discovered. Asa 
full account of the extant remains is given in the report of the excavations, 
it is not to the purpose to repeat it here. According to Pausanias, 
Geronthrai was an Achaean town that surrendered to the Dorians in 
the reign of Teleklos, and was colonised by them; in later times it was 
one of the Eleuthero-Laconian towns and, to judge by the copy of the 
Edict of Diocletian? was apparently a market town in the imperial 
period. The many Byzantine churches in the plain near the modern 
village seem to indicate that it was also important in the middle ages; 
Boblaye states that it was the seat of a bishopric. On a high hill to the 
east stands the Frankish castle of Geraki, the interesting ruins of which 
have been fully described by Mr. Traquair® ‘This castle was the seat 
of one of the original twelve Frankish barons, Guy de Nivelet, who held 
twelve fiefs, but it seems to have been one of the castles surrendered by 
Villchardouin to the Byzantines after the battle of Pelagonia in 1262. 
It was held by the Venetians for a short time after 1464, and then fell 
into the hands of the Turks," In the plain to the cast of the Frankish 
castle is a small conical hill called Zavrena, round the top of which is a 
wall of large, rough stones, terraced up on the inside. This seems to date 
from Hellenic times, since glazed Greek tiles are to be found scattered 
over the surface. 


SELINOS, 


This village® lay twenty furlongs from Geronthrai, and has been 
placed at Kosma by most topographers. Leake suggested it should be 
looked for near Zaraphon, and Curtius that it might be near the ruined 
monastery of Daphni on the road to Zaraphon. In the narrow valley 
below Daphni, and one hour from Geraki, is a place called Nerotrivi: 
here there are many Greek walls of large cut limestone blocks laid in 

1 8S. A. xi. pp. ol Ff. 
= Le Bas, Av. Arch. 1845, pp. 67, 129 fi. ' #.5.A, xi. pp. 263 fi, 
4 Miller, Latins in the Levant, pp. $1, 147-8, 465, 470. 


® Leake, of. off. iii, p. 12; Peep. p. 3643 Boblaye, of. ot. p. 97; Curtius, of, eff. 1, p. 394; 
Bursian, of. ci?. i. p. 136; Nicse, of. cof. p 115. 
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rough courses, and some still stand to a height of about two metres. 
One building measures g'80 by &15 metres, and black glazed pottery 
is common amongst the ruins which occupy a considerable area, In the 
gully leading into the valley from the monastery is a small water-channel 
cut in the rock, ‘33 m. wide and “31 m. deep. This site, which ts ap- 
proximately the required distance from Geronthrai, is most probably that 
of Selinos. 

On the road between the site of Selinos and the village of Zaraphon 
are the ruins of a mediaeval watch-tower. 


GLYFPIA., 


The site of this town! is quite unknown, but it seems to be the place 
called Glympeis by Polybius. Most topographers have identified it with 
Lympiada in Kynouria at the upper end of the river of Leonidi, where 
there is a Greek acropolis, but since the Messenians who were defeated at 
Glympeis were making their way through Kynouria to join Philip V. 
south of Sparta, we should expect Glympeis to be near one of the passes 
leading from Kynouria into the Eurotas valley, especially since Polybius 
says it was on the borders of Argolis and Laconia. The two principal 
modern routes are those by Kosma and Mari, leading respectively north 
and south of Mount Mazaraki; so possibly, since Kosma is not Selinos, 
because it is over twenty furlongs from Geronthrai, and we have found 
another site for Selinos, it may be Glyppia. At Kosma, on the low hill 
where stands the church of Prophetes Elias, the villagers have often found 
small bronze statuettes; one which they showed, represents Tyche with 
a patera and cornucopiae, and is of Roman date. All over the surface of 
the hill Greek tiles and black glazed potsherds are to be found. At a 
site called Palaiochora, one hour from the village, tombs are said to have 
been found, and at a place called Sormpani, two-and-a-half hours to the 
west at the foot of Mount Mazaraki, is said to be a ruined village. 

! Polybius, iv, 36, v. 20; Leake, of. cit. iii, pp. 7 f.; Peleg. p. 362; Boblaye, op. cit. p. 96; 


Aldenhoven, of. off, p, 366; Curtins, of, cif. ii, p. 303; Bursian, ap. eff, fi. p. 19515 Nicse, 
op. af. p. 1133 Bélte, Ara. Afitt, 1909, pp. 376 fh 3 inscription from Kosma, Collitz-Bechtel, 4525. 
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MARIOS, 


The site of this town! which was, according to Pausanias, a hundred 
furlongs from Geronthrai, is to be recognised, as Boblaye suggested, at 
the modern village of Mari, which is actually about eighty furlongs from 
Geronthrai. The acropolis is on a high hill called Kastelli in the valley 
below the village and on the left bank of the river of Mari. A wall of large 
rough blocks encircles the top of the hill which is not very broad; on 
the north-west the wall has three courses still standing, and is about 1°80 
metres thick. On the north-east the wall has five courses of roughly 
squared blocks irregularly laid, and is over three metres thick, and there 
seem to be traces of a gate. Fragments of pottery, including black 
glazed ware, are common on the hill, and within the eweernfe are traces 
of other walls. In the valley below are some ruined churches and other 
apparently Byzantine remains. Near here an inscription was found; the 
stone is now used as a doorstep in a neighbouring mill, but owing to constant 
wear no letters are now legible. In the village, which is further to the 
north and high up on the opposite side of the hill, copious springs gush 
forth from a riven wall of rock. At the bottom of the village is said to 
be a Greek wall, near which an inscribed bronze horse is reported to have 
been found; this spot may be the site of Pausanias’ Pantheon. The 
position of the shrine of Artemis is still unknown. On the top of the 
hill opposite the village, at a place called Zougana, an inscription has 
recently been found, and is now built into the village church. This 
reads :— 


So TNAMT zi "E . . parros 
4493" Am p dvidnee 


The second letter is illegible, and the third letter may be E, therefore 
we might restore the name as "Epéuarros or "Evyéuavros, though neither is 
known.’ The letters are 025 m. high, and the stone measures *2¢ by "125 
metres. There is a hole in the top of the stone, probably for the attach- 
ment of a small bronze statue. 

_ * Leake, op. cit. it. p, 115 Peleg, p, 362; Boblaye, of. cit. p.96; Aldenhoven, of, cil. p. 365; 
Le Bas, Aer, Ard, 1845, p. 141; Curting, of. cif. ii. pP- 303; Bursian, a. cif, li. p, 195; Niese, 


of, cm, p. riz. 
* Bechtel-Fick, Firsonesnaeven, p, 19%. 
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To judge by the fragments of tiles that lie about, a small heroon like 
those at Chrysapha and Angelona! seems to have occupied this spot. 


§& 2.—THE EASTERN COAST. 
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Prasia, urhs cum | Prasial Prasiai 200 st, Brasial 
port 





This territory, consisting apparently of Prasiai, Polichna, Glympets, 
Kyphanta, Zarax and Leukai, was originally Argive, but we do not know 
when it was conquered by the Spartans. In the fifth century it was 
Laconian, but about 337 B.C. it was given to Argos by Philip I]. after the 
battle of Chaironeia. In 219 B.C. it was attacked with some success by the 
Spartans under Lykourgos, but seems to have remained Argive, for it 
was not restored to Laconia till the time of Augustus, when the towns 
became members of the Eleuthero-Laconian League. 


ZARAX. 


The remarkable ruins of Zarax* though long known, have hitherto 
never been accurately surveyed. Besides the rough indication of walls 
given in the Admiralty chart (reproduced as showing the position of the 
town in relation to the harbour, Fig. 3) the only plan is the inadequate 
sketch of Aldenhoven. 

The site is a beautiful one. The entrance from the sea is narrow and 
hemmed in by steep limestone cliffs; on the right hand lie the few white 

1 vk, Mitt. 1877, p. 303, 1; 8.5.4. x1. pp. 81 1; ch #.S A. xi. pp. 137 f. 
? Polybius, iv. 36; Stephanus, 1.0.; Leake, af. cif. L p. 2193 Albriczi, Notitia di Morea 
(1686), p. roé; Aldenhoven, ef. eft. p. 364; Boblaye, of, ot. p, ror; Bory de St, Vincent, 


Expéd. de Moré, p. 465; Curtins, af. af. il p. 291; Bursian, af. cif. i. p. 197; Niese, 
op, cif. pe Tp 
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houses of the village port, beyond which the harbour expands into a shallow 
lake (called Aduey) bounded by olive groves: a strip of red alluvial soil 
at the further end offers a striking contrast to the greys and greens of the 
rocks and the blue of the sea. All that we know of the ancient history of 
the place is contained in Pausanias) words’: “A hundred furlongs from 
Epidaurus is Zarax, a place with a good harbour, but of all the towns a1 
the Free Laconians this is the most decayed, for it was the only town in 
Laconia which was destroyed by Kleonymos, son of Kleomenes, son of 
Agesipolis.... There is nothing in Zarax but a temple of Apollo at the 
end of the harbour with an image holding a lute.’ 


i ka 





Fic. 3.—2ZARAX? PLAN OF HARBOUE. 


Zarax presumably belonged to Argos in 272 .c. when it was destroyed 
by Kleonymos, as also in 219 B.C. when Lykourgos failed to take it. Like 
the other coast towns Kyphanta and Prasiai, it seems to have been given 
back to the Eleuthero-Laconian League by Augustus. The whole ot 
Laconian littoral as far as Zarax,? including apparently Glyppia and 
Leukai, had been taken from Sparta and given to Argos by Philip II. 
when he arranged the affairs of Greece after the battle of Chaironeia 
about 337 B.c. 


' Chi 38 4: ‘Hard by (Elensis) is a shrine of the hero Zarex, They say that this Zarex 
learned music from Apollo, I believe that he was a Laconian,... and that the city of Zarax on 


the sea-cogst of Laconia is called after him.' 
- The inhabitants of 4arax are mentioned in one of the Hypertelentic decrees (Collitz-Bechtel, 
4547) dating from the third century #.¢. 
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Curtius identifies the temple of Apollo with the wall (Fig, 3 B) marked 
on the Admiralty chart at the inner end of the Xipe. This we were 
unable to find, and it is on general grounds more probable that (the word 
Aiwn» being taken as excluding the A(ury) the site of the temple should be 
sought on the low terraced hill (Fig. 3.) just beyond the quay, where a few 
large worked limestone blocks are lying about. 
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Fic, 4.—ZARAX: PLAN OF WALLS. 


The important ruins lie on the northern side of the harbour’ mouth 
(Fig. 3.4). These consist of two massive and well-preserved series of walls 
(Fig. 4): their construction is very varied, ranging from the rudest poly- 
gonal to fine squared work (Figs, 5-8); there are even traces of rubble 
repairs, and within the enceinfe several ruined churches, all roofless and 
decayed, are evidence for the late occupation of the site. 


@ Near the harbour was found the tomb which yielded the fine statuette of Aphrodite: 
Stais, "E@, "Apx. 1908, pp. 135 ff 
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The outer defences enclose a triangle, two sides of which, towards the 
harbour and the open sea, are naturally defended by the cliffs, while the 
third faces inland. Of the seaward wall hardly anything remains; of that 
adjacent to the harbour enough can be traced to make good the natural 
assumption that it followed the line of the first drop in the cliff. The 
landward wall, which could avail itself only of a slight rise in the ground 
and thus called for the strongest artificial defences, ts still very well 





Section A—E Elevation A--B 
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Fic. (.—ZARAX: PLAN OF ENTRANCE TO ACROPOLES. 


preserved. The towers are generally of carefully squared blocks with 
drafted corners, and stand to a height of three or four courses (2'10- 
2°40 m.): the irregular west bastion is in bad repair and the wall at this 
point is built in a rough style, mostly of moderate-sized stones, but 
including some blocks as long as 1°65-1‘Som,, not laid in courses but 
placed haphazard and wedged together with small stones, The first set-back 
marks an improvement in construction, and squared work is, a5 a rule, 
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employed at angles and towers, even where the stretches of curtain between 
aré of the roughest polygonal. The seaward bastion bears traces of a 
mediaeval reconstruction: its platform is approached from inside by a stair- 
case (now ruined) running first at right angles to the wall and then parallel 
to it. The angles are treated with the same carefully-squared masonry 
that we have noticed as used for towers and angles throughout. 

Of the tiny acropolis, originally quadrangular, the two landward 
walls (on the north and west) only survive (Figs. 5, 7). They are built for 





Fic. 10,—ZAKAX; ENTRANCE TO ACROPOLIE. 


the most part of finely adjusted polygonal blocks of no preat size; the two 
towers at the junction of the north and west walls and at the seaward 
extremity of the former, are built of squared stones regularly coursed. 
In the angle tower is the sole entrance to the acropolis (Figs. 9, 10), a 
vaulted passage striking first north and then east, and still preserved entire 
in some places. The roof consists of pairs of large squared stones laid 
horizontally, the opposed ends being cut away so as to touch only at 
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the top. At two points there were doors, one in each section of the 
passage; here there is a square lintel at the level of the spring of the vault, 
and each lintel is placed over a pair of sinkings cut in the side walls 
to admit door-jambs. 

In spite of the varieties of masonry used, there is no reason to 
attribute a pre-hellenic origin to the ruins of Zarax: the alternation of 
polygonal and squared masonry 15 seen at the neighbouring Epidauros 
Limera; and even in so elaborate and late a fortification as Messene : and 
the horizontal vault was also used in classical fortification. As to the 
mediaeval importance of the place nothing is known. Zarax retains its 
name in a document of 1292, and scems later to have been called Porto 
Bottas.* The silence of history is not to be wondered at in view of the 
nature of the site. Zarax, though the finest port on the coast, has no 
communication except by high and stony passes, with the interior ; it is ill- 
watered and fever-haunted, and the modern villages (Hieraka and Hagios 
[oannes), were settled comparatively recently by Albanians from Kremasti, 
and are backward and cut off from the world, The so-called Kastro close 
to the village of Rhichea, which lies in a small upland plain about three 
hours north-west of Zarax, is only a ruined monastery. 


KYPHANTA., 


It has long been thought that Pausanias was mistaken in saying that 
Kyphanta* was six furlongs from Zarax, for at this distance there is no 
site corresponding to his description, but Kyparissi which is over a hundred 
furlongs to the north, exactly corresponds. Here there is a fine bay giving 
good anchorage, and on two hills overlooking it to the south are two 
Kastra. One is a Byzantine, and the other a Greek acropolis; the latter 
is surrounded by a wall standing five or six courses high, and built in a 
polygonal style that recalls the walls of Zarax. Half an hour inland, in a 
small valley to the south, a fine spring gushes forth at the foot of a steep 
cliff. Here there are several rock-cut basins and three terraces, to the 

' 5S Aa. xiv. p, 15t. 7 Huchon, Aecderches sor fa Aforés, lxvxiii. 

* Uexano Guilletiere, Lacdiemone, p. 579; Aapdd. de Morve, iii. p. 56; Pouqueville, Poragr, 
¥. pp. 574, S80. where the explanation fer? der Joenraux is given. Leake (Morea, i. p. 219) 
cing carly p~erfalant, gives the name Porie Cauiena. 

* Polybiua, iv. 35; Pliny, iv. 17; Leake, af. crf. i. p, 500; Felog. p. 295; Boblaye, af. rit, 


p tor; Curtius, of. at. ii. p. job; Bursian, af, at, ii. p. 237; Philippson, of. cf? p. 069; Niese, 
of. cit. p. Wz 
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uppermost of which a flight of five steps leads. Also, on the upper terrace 
is a deep bath cut in the rock, and a rock-cut channel to lead water into a 
square basin below, There are signs that water used to run into all these 
basins, and probably the spring has been affected by earthquakes. The 
site is surrounded by a semicircular wall that abuts at both ends on to 
the cliff. This is without doubt the shrine of Asklepios mentioned by 
Pausanias: ‘Turning inland, and going up country for about ten furlongs, 
you come to the ruins of Kyphanta. Amongst the ruins is a grotto sacred 
to Asklepios: the image is of stone. There is also a spring of cold water 
gushing from a rock.’ Pausanias’ description so exactly suits the site 
at Kyparissi, that no one who has seen it can doubt that this is Kyphanta, 

The so-called Kastro at Charax! two hours to the south of Kyparissi, 
at the head of a romantic gorge, is only a ruined monastery like that at 
Rhichea. Near Kyparissi itself, on the road that leads to Kremasti, is a 
ruined mediaeval village. 


PRASIAI OR BRASIAI. 


This town ? is probably rightly identified by Bursian with the ruins at 
Plaka, the port of Leonidi, although Boblaye, Ross and Curtius would 
place it at Tyrou further north, and Leake at Hagios Andreas still further 
north. Since, as we have seen, Kyphanta is to be identified with Kyparissi, 
we should be left without a name for the not inconsiderable ruins at Plaka, 
if we were to put Prasiai at Tyrou or elsewhere, At Plaka at the foot of a 
steep hill is a small, low point running into the sea, probably that on which 
stood the statues of the Dioskouroi or Korybantes mentioned by Pausanias. 
The slope of the hill behind is broken by a projection, on which is a 
tower built of large roughly squared blocks laid in irregular courses (Fig. 
11); from here a wall runs down to the north with three or four other 
towers, cach about four metres square, placed at set-backs. The town 
probably lay to the north of the projection mentioned, because the wall 


' Philippson, of. cif, p. 172, 

* Thucydides, ti, 56, vi, 10§, vil. 18; Aristophanes, Js, |, 242; Polybius, iv, 36; Menophaon, 
Mell, vii. 2; Strabo, vill. 365, 374; Stephanus, 4.0.3 Leake, of. cit. ii, pp. 484, 408; Pelap, 
p. 225; Boblaye, of, eff, p. oz; Aldenhoven, of. cif, p, 966; Ross, Aeisen fm FPeiop, p. 165 ; 
Curtius, of, cf, ii, pp, 306, 322; Bursian, of. caf. ti, p. 1345 the inscribed bronze, said by Mylonas 
to come from Leonidi (4.0.47. 1577, p. 396), according to Julius (4ré, Witt, 1879, p. 18) comes 
from Kosgma. 
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runs in this direction, and amongst the olive trees on the slope are traces 
of terrace and foundation walls, and black glazed potsherds are to be 
found on the surface. On the top of the steep hill are ruins of a Byzantine 
and mediaeval settlement, and two churches, Hagios Demetrios and Hagios 
Athanasios, with wall-paintings. There are also a large cistern, a semi- 
circular tower and the remains of many huts built of small stones with 
bad mortar. 

On the south slope of the hill, tombs with terracottas and coins are 
said to have been found. 

Prasiai was one of the more important Laconian ports, and was one 
of the original members of the Kalaureian amphiktyony, and, probably at 





Fig. £1,—ToOwre At PLAKA, LEOKMDT. 


first belonged to Argos like Kyphanta and Zarax. In 430 and 414 it was 
ravaged by the Athenians. About 337, after the battle of Chaironcia, it 
seems to have been given with the rest of the Laconian littoral by Philip IL. 
to Argos. In 219 Bc. it was surprised and taken by Lykourgos, but 
does not scem to have been restored to Laconia till the time of Augustus, 
when it, Z4arax and Kyphanta were united with the Eleuthero-Laconian 
League, The importance of this port to Sparta is illustrated by the 
fact that in 369 B.C. after the battle of Leuktra, when the Corinthians, 
Phiiasians, Sikyonians, Troizenians, Epidaurians and other Spartan allies 
wished to come to Sparta to help resist the Theban invasion, they reached 
Sparta by way of Prasiai. 
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By the village of Poulithra on the south side of the bay of Leonidi, is 
a hill surrounded by a Greek wall (Fig. 12). This perhaps marks the site 





Fico. 12.—Watt at Leonrp. 


of Polichna! which is only known as one of the towns taken from the 
Argives, together with Prasiai, Leukai, and Kyphanta, by Lykourgos in 


219 B.C. 
A. J. B. WACE. 
F. W. HaASLUCK. 


| Polybius, iv. 96; Leake, Pring. 364; Ross, Keten tm Pelog. p. 166; Bursian, ef. ct. 
i, ps 194. 


LACONIA. 
lil—THE CHURCHES OF WESTERN MANI: 


(PLaTes XI—XVIIL) 


CHURCHES IN LOWER MANI. (Fig. 1.) 


THE villages of lower and upper Boularioi lie on the hill-side above the 
modern port of Gerolimena. Above the upper village stands the church of 
Hagios Strategos (Pls, XI, X11). It is in three parts, the church proper, 
the narthex, and a small domed porch. The church belongs to the two- 
columned type of the later Byzantine school, in which the central dome 
rests upon two columns to the west and upon the dividing walls of the 
astern chapels to the east. Internally it is not very accurately or squarely 
built, but widens rather to the east: it measures about 16 tt, in breadth by 
18 ft. long, with walls of about 2 ft. 9 in. in thickness, and terminates 
in the usual three eastern apses, semicircular both inside and out. 

The shafts supporting the dome are old classic columns re-used, and 
are much too slender for the Roman Ionic capitals which surmount them. 
At the springing level the dome vaults are tied with slender marble beams 
carved with a stiff leaf scroll and with twisted bosses. The church is 
covered throughout with semicircular barrel vaults over both the high 
cross arms and the angle compartments, where they run parallel to the 

* The materials for these notes were gathered in two journeys, the first through Upper Mani 
from Arcopolis to Kalatnata in 1906 a5 a student of the Hritish School at Athens, the second in 
1909 from Gerolimena to Kalamata on behalf of the Byzantine Fund. IT have to thank Mr, G. 
Dickins for the photographs of a capital from Plats. ‘The inscriptions have been read by 


Mr. RK. M. Dawkins, who made a journey to Mani for this perpose. His contributions ate 
enclosed in square brackets, 


iy? KN 


Frasca 
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main axis, This method is peculiar; groined vaults, the usual covering for 
the angle compartments, are not used in Mani. The dome stands on a 
high drum, circular inside and octagonal outside, piered on the square sides 
by small windows. Above these was originally a flat dentil cornice, of 
which only a fragment now remains. The roof is very ruinous, but was 
probably from the first covered with thin slate-like slabs of the local stone. 

The narthex is of the full breadth of the church and 7 ft. 7 in. 
deep, covered with a transverse barrel vault, across which the western 
barrel vault of the church is carried at a higher level, a system, so far as 
I know, peculiar to Mani. On the ground at either side are low coffers 
formed of stone slabs and probably intended for bones. The slab on the 
south side is carved with three crosses; on the north side are two slabs, 
one with two very crudely carved animals, the other with an interlacing 
panel and rosettes, 

In contrast to the rudeness of this carving is the marble Eikonostasis 
(Pl. XVI), of which the greater part still remains. At each side of the 
three eastern arches are slender octagonal marble shafts, set upon high 
square posts with projecting door-stops terminating in interlaced knobs. 
Upon the shafts are splayed lintels carved with interlacing scrolls, 
arcades, pierced bosses, and grotesque animals. In the centre bay are 
two such lintels, the lower chipped away all but a delicate bead string, 
the upper with a double splay. The side bays have only one lintel, similar 
to the upper lintel of the central bay. The whole Eikonostasis and the tie- 
beams of the vault are of a greyish white marble and very delicately carved. 
The sketch from Asomato on the same plate, shows a richer shaft of the 
same traditional pattern. 

In front of the narthex is a square porch measuring externally 
12 ft. by 1§ ft. and covered by a low semicircular dome, drumless inside 
and originally pierced by seven windows corresponding to seven sides 
of a low external drum, The eighth side butts upon the western gable. 
The drum has little circular shafts let into the angles and a flat dentil 
cornice like the central dome. The porch is entered on the west by a 
large door spanned by a brick arch in two courses, and has a double arched 
opening on each side with brick arches, strongly projecting splayed 
capitals and octagonal shafts, Above the western door is a later belfry. 

The church is built of oblong blocks of stone with thin red tiles in 
both horizontal and vertical joints. The masonry has been much disturbed, 

N 2 
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but, where perfect, is of good quality. The springing line of the west door 
arch is marked by a double course of tiles, and round the arch is a dentil 
band. The same ornament is used between the side arches of the porch 
and in the cornices, but, save for this, there is no decoration. The masonry 
is of the same character from the ground upwards, excepting at the east 
end, where the apses stand upon a podium of large rubble. 

About a mile and three-quarters from the promontory of Tigani, 
in Gardenitsa, is a church dedicated to Our Saviour (H. Soter) 
(Pls. XI, XIL). In plan and structure it is identical with Boularioi 
and is of very nearly the same size, measuring 16 ft. 9 in. long by 
19 ft. 9 in. broad, with a narthex 7 ft. 4 in. in depth. The porch is 
considerably smaller, only some 8 feet square inside, and the internal 
proportions are very low. 

The western side of the dome rests on two square piers with cubical 
capitals. The square of the dome is slightly larger than the breadth of the 
cross arms, s0 that above each support is a small re-entering angle; an 
earthenware pot is built in at the base of each pendentive, and the 
dome arches are tied with marble beams. As at Boularioi, the longitudinal 
barrel vault of the church is carried across the transverse vault of the 
narthex. In the Eikonostasis are one or two Byzantine slabs with inter- 
lacing panels of the usual form. The apses show three sides of a hexagon 
to the outside and are each pierced with a small window, The porch is 
similar in design to that at Boularioi, save that the double-arched side open- 
ings do not extend to the floor level, but are treated as windows, and that 
the dome is windowless and without the external drum, The lower part of 
the walls is built of large stones irregularly coursed and interspersed with 
bricks. The angles are formed with large upright marble slabs and on the 
north side are three large Zw crosses made of similar slabs. Here and 
there are old stones re-used, some from classic buildings, some carved with 
rough Byzantine ornament. Above this podium is more regular masonry 
of squared blocks of brown limestone with bricks in the joints. The 
windows are brick, arched ; the walls and gable have still a much broken 
brick dentil cornice and in the north gable are traces of a brick fret. 
The dome is octagonal outside with eight windows, over which the cornice 
is carried in a series of arches forming the typical arched cornice of the 
later Byzantine school. At the angles are circular shafts without capitals 
or bases and recessed deeply into the masonry. The apses are carefully 
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built with brick and stone. At about two-thirds of the height from 
the ground is a dentil band and in the two courses between this and 
the cornice, are cut brick ornaments of the type found at Salona, St. Luke 
in Stiris? and other churches of the eleventh century, to which date 
Gardenitsa may be assigned, 

Boularioi and Gardenitsa are the only churches in Mani which have 
domed porches, but attached to the little cell church of H, Georgios at 
Drialos, between Pyrgos and Vamvaka, is a barrel-vaulted structure which 
has some affinity to these porches (Pls. XI, XII). The church itself is a 
rude cell 12 ft. by 19 ft. long and is quite modern. On its southern side 
is a building 17 ft. long by 13 ft. wide outside, having to east and west 
openings with stone arches and brick dentil archivolts. At the south end 
is a double-arched door with a central column treated in a similar manner 
and with the brick dentil course continued across the end wall. Above 
is a belfry, broken at the top, built of brick and stone with bands of brick 
patterning, dentils, diamonds, and squares. The masonry of the walls is of 
stone and irregular, | 

The orientation—north and south—will not allow us to regard this as 
an entrance porch such as those at Boularioi and Gardenitsa. At the 
modern church of Triandafilia there is, however, a large southern porch, 
and the porch of H. Georgios may have occupied this position in some 
more important church than the present little cell. Its date, to judge by 
the masonry, is late fourteenth or fifteenth century. 

The church of H. Nikolaos at Ochia (PL XID), a little to the north 
of Gerolimena, closely resembles Gardenitsa in plan and in the technique 
of its brick and stone masonry, It has no stone podium with crosses, and 
the walls from the ground are of carefully squared stones with bricks in 
both vertical and horizontal joints. On either side of the door is a short 
length of brick fret (Pi. XVI) surmounted by two courses of brick and a 
projecting brick dentil course, a common decoration, of which examples 
may be cited at Manolas and at the church at Areia in Argolis® On the 
lintel of the west door are three rosettes, and over it a slightly horseshoed 
stone arch, above which in the gable is a small window lighting the 
narthex. The church has originally had a deep brick band beneath the 
eaves, but this is now plastered up and the pattern, if any, is unrecogniz- 


' See Schultz and Barnsley, Jae Churcd of St, Luke tot Stiriz, 
? A. Strick, “Wier Hyzantinische Kirchen der Argolis,’ 4th, Afitt. xxxiv. 210 fh. 
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able. In the north gable are the remains of a two licht window with brick 
arches and a central marble shaft. The dome is octagonal with an arched 
cornice ; on each side is a window, those on the square sides filled in with 
flatly carved marble slabs, those on the diagonal sides probably originally 
open, though now built up with rubble. 

At each angle is a slender octagonal shaft with a small square capital 
surmounted by a boldly projecting gargoyle. These are in the form of 
grotesque animals, from whose open mouths the water spouts in very Gothic 
fashion. At the south-western angle is a square tower in receding stories, 


Aegean Faas Alara 
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surmounted by a pyramidal roof which should be compared with those at 
Areopolis and Kardamyle. The date of its erection (1861) is given on a 
stone built into the south side. The interior of the church is low in 
proportion, with marble tie-beams to the dome arches (PI. XIII). The 
original Fikonostasis has disappeared, and upon the rough wall which takes 
its place is an elaborate but coarsely carved cross similar to that at Itylo 
(see below), The paintings are late and are much damaged. 
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The church of S. Michael (“Aysos tafudpyns) at Kouloumi is also of 
the two-columned type but has been almost rebuilt. Fig. 2 shows two 
panels of the Eikonostasis; they are good examples of the rude carving 
found in every church in Lower Mani, low and flat in relief with well-known 
Byzantine subjects very conventionally treated: the design showing two 
birds pecking at grapes is typical. 

In the little village of Vamvaka above Kouloumi is a two-columned 
church with a narthex, H. Theodoros. Excepting at the eastern end the 
lower part of the wall is of rubble, and the upper part is carefully built of 
squared brown limestone with bricks in all the joints. The windows are 
arched in brick (Pl. XVI); that in the south gable is double with a highly 
stilted covering arch, and over it, in the apex of the gable, is_a fajence pot. 
The dome is octagonal with an arched cornice and with windows on the 
square sides only. The diagonal sides are of brick and stone masonry 
with a coloured fafence pot in the centre of the arched top, and a slight 
ornamentation with upright bricks is used to fill out the squared masonry 
to the circular line of the arched cornice. 

[On the lower face of the western of the four marble tie-beams of the 
dome arches is the following inscription. I have divided the words. 


+MN KE TX AS\OY C¥ AEONTOC AMA CHNBHS K TON 
TEKNON GYTS: TOY TOG TIOAS KTHCAMENS THC KOCMHTEC 
| € TETOYC H¥AAONTEC EYXECSE HMEP AYTY AMH TENHTO 
Ke- ETEAVOGHCA AE: XHPY NHKTH MAPMAPA* MN AyYr¥c# 
® IF et $Onr + 

Zé. corrected and accented :— 

+Mrigej@(y7t) K(vpile trou dovkov cov Acorros apa ovpBiov xl ai) 
Tay Texvey auTou: Tod wofow wod(Ajou xTHocapevoy Tols moounTes | <o> 
TouTovs' of yaAd(A)jortes ebyerfe barep avtou apyun(v) yévorro Kifupt)e. 
"Erexerw@ynoaly) dé yetpi Nex(y)ri) wappapa: pnvlog) Adeyovrroy ivé(ixteave js 
wy €roluy) cerry’. 

The date reads 6583 or, in western chronology, 1075 A.D. 

Modern Greek forms are xogpires for the acc. pl. of xoopyrns, 
‘entablature,’ instead of xompyrag (the nom. would also end in -eg), 
Nixyry as gen. of Nienrys, and papuapas, the modern word for a stone- 
mason, 
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Before wa@ov woA(X)od it is possible that awd should be supplied, but 
I prefer to regard it as an example of the confusion of the gen. and dat., 
of which examples are seen below in the parallel use of the two cases in 
the probably slightly later! inscription at Koutiphari (aya cupSiov «ai 
texvois avroi), and again at Hagia Marina at Pyrgos (re oo Sotho 
Nexyti «ai warro¢g tot ofxov auton. 

The modern Greek use of the gen. for the dat. of the indirect object, a 
result of this confusion, also appears in the Hagia Marina inscriptions (é0s5 
aUTOU avert), 

Whoever has seen a Greek congregation crossing themselves at the 
words in the Gospel Mvija@n7i pou Kijpee Stay EXOns ev 1H Baciteia cov, 
will feel the effective appropriateness of the formula Myne@yr: Kupie rot 
éovkov oov in these memorial inscriptions. 

On the north end of the lintel of the west door, on the middle of which 
is across between two peacocks, is the following inscription in the same 
lettering and style as the one above. 


+MNHC6HTH KE TON CO| A’AO BEOAOPS TIP | K KAAHC 
Tg KTHCOMIENY THN A&PHAN MONHN T.. TH. 


t.é. Moneys K(upije tay acy) Sovkeo(v') Qeodeapou aplerSurépav) x{al) 
Kaki Tob xtTycapevoy thy aylay pony tlav|ry(y). 


MP is written as a monogram, and a break in the stone has destroyed 
two letters of ravray, 

We learn from this inscription that whilst Leo dedicated the 
entablatures inside the church, the monastery as a whole was founded by 
this Theodore in honour of his patron saint. 

On the inner face of each jamb of the door is a foliated cross in relief, 
and the one on the southern jamb has above it the letters Tl, Y and 
originally a letter in each angle, of which only those in the left angles are 
legible. These are @, $. The whole was therefore TW. ¥..(?).. (2). 
being no doubt the initials of some pious formula applicable to the cross, 
such as Tjetro) To EvAor) Alaiuoves) P(pirrover) or ‘E(x Geow) "E( éa@n ) 
E(tpypa) “E(Xery). Both of these jambs have been built in upside down, 
This foliated cross occurs several times on the building, and one on the 


' On the supposition that Leo Mnéelis, who is the father of Sampatios, is the same man as 
this Leo, 
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outer face of the north jamb has the usual letters IC XC N(«) Kia) in the 
angles. 

Built into the west wall upside down, is a marble irregularly inscribed 
(Leake, .Werea, iii, No. 41; Le Bas-Foucart, 275 2) :— 


AIODANTE XAIPE 
AYTH XAIPE 
EMITEY=! XAIPE| 


Our last example of the two-columned plan is the curious little 
mountain church of Asomato (Pl. XI}. It stands high among the 
bare hills above Kitta close to a well of clear water, one of the few springs 
between Gerolimena and Pyrgos. Internally it measures 20 ft. 6 in. 
broad by about 19 ft. 6 in. long, slightly larger than cither Gardenitsa or 
Boularioi. The eastern apses are circular both inside and out, and to the 
west is a small square barrel-vaulted narthex. The central dome stands 
on four piers, between the eastern pair of which is the Eikonostasis ; 
the plan thus stands between the usual two-columned type and the four- 
columned type of such churches as Kitta (see below). The dome arches 
are set back about 9 inches from the face of the piers, as at Gardenitsa, and 
had originally marble tie-beams. On the outside the drum of the dome is 
octagonal with plumb sides pierced with window openings, of which only 
one, that to the east, is pierced through ; inside, the diameter is 7 ft. 9 in. 
at the top of the pendentives and lessens to 6 ft. 3 in. at the springing 
of the dome. The construction of this is peculiar: two stone arches, 
formed of large slabs, have first been thrown across, meeting at the crown; 
the spaces between have then been filled in with long slabs wedged up with 
smaller fragments (Pl. X11). The whole church is built of thin split 
stones, for the local stone splits readily into long thin posts and slabs and 
these have been used without further preparation. Mortar is used in the 
walls, but, if ever used, has long ago been washed compictely out of the 
vaults, and light comes in freely through the chinks of the dome. There 
are no tiles mor cut stones and the church has evidently been built of the 
local material, with, as is shown by the dome construction, a very sparing 
usc of wood centering. As it stands at present there is not a scrap of 
wood in the church and one feature alone is not of local manufacture, the 
Kikonostasis (Pl. AWD), which is of greyish white marble, of the type 


' - 
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found at Boularioi but more elaborately carved, and must have been 
imported. 

The next group we have to consider includes churches in which the 
central dome is supported on four columns, between the eastern pair of 
which jis [the Eikonostasis. It is differentiated from the two-columned 
type by the fact that, in the latter, the eastern dome supports are the antae 
of the walls between the eastern chapels, whilst in the churches we are 
considering these are independent shafts. The only example of this class 
in Lower Mani is the church of 55, Sergius and Bacchus at Kitta; in 
Upper Mani are two more, the Transfiguration (H. Metamorphosis) at 
Koutiphari and H. Demetrios at Platsa, 

The Church of 5S. Sergius and Bacchus, popularly called H. Georgios 
or, still more often, Tourloté (4 ToupAwry), from the dome (tpotdos) by 
which it is surmounted, lies about half a mile to the north of Kitta 
(Pls, XI, XIV and Fig. 3). It is an exact square in plan, 16 ft. 5 in. broad 
by 16 ft. 7 in. long internally, with walls 2 ft. 3 in. thick. The eastern 
apses show each three sides of a hexagon to the outside, and are 
semicircular inside. The vaulting is similar to the previous examples, 
the arms of the cross are barrel-vaulted and the angle compartments at 
the lower level have longitudinal barrel vaults. The four shafts supporting 
the dome are octagonal, I [t. 9 in. in diameter, and are surmounted by well 
carved cubical capitals of distinctly original type (PI. XVI) and probably 
of local workmanship. The flat outlined carving of the flowers on each face 
and the simple volutes resemble the panels from Kouloumi in technique, 
although infinitely superior in design. The photograph (Pl. XIII) shows 
the carved marble tie-beams and string-course at the springing of the 
dome arches, and the chequered sill-course to the drum, At the bottom 
of the pendentives are the holes in which earthenware pots were placed, 
a usual and traditional construction adopted either from some theory of 
acoustics or to lighten the masonry at this point. There seem to have 
been longitudinal tie-beams above the capitals also, but these are now 
gone. The church had originally no narthex, but part of a wall and vault 
of rough masonry at the west end show where one has been added in later 
times (PI. XT). 

The masonry is carefully worked and is more elaborate here than in 
any other church in Mani. The lower part of the wall forms a podium of 
large squared blocks of brown limestone and white marble, forming on the 
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south side three large crosses with two Yaw crosses between them. Above 
this is a dentil band of one course of bricks laid anglewise, with very thick 
mortar joints; next come two courses of brick laid in thick mortar beds 
and breaking joint. Above this the wall is faced with a broad band of 
small square tiles set diagonally (resembling the Roman opus reticudatum'. 
This band reaches to the dentil cornice under the eaves of the low angle 
compartments. In each gable is a large window, flanked on either side by 
half arches filled with diagonal tiling and with fatence pots in the angles. 
The angles and side walls are of stone. The dome is octagonal with 
octagonal angle shafts and splayed block capitals and is pierced with eight 
windows. The masonry is brick and stone with brick arches to the 
windows and an arched dentil cornice. The roofs were of thin stone slabs, 
but these have mostly fallen off. 

The west door has a strongly horseshoed arch, and on the lintel is an 
inscription broken in the middle by two square rosettes, 


[On the north half of the lintel :-— 
+e Bond: coy Bovrtor yawpyy|ar tar paparnaTyy apa cvr| Byov 
Kal To Texpay avTov 


and on the south half :— 


Tay ATYTaIPTaA TOY TareTToOY rawr Tor a | yrpanae Map TU pap repyipor 
eat Bayov| «at tov aynov yewpynov peta aww|Aov wwHolv) car poxtov+ 
in a running minuscule hand with very faulty spelling and without accents. 
I have separated the words. Corrected it would run :— 


+Kiupile Bonfes cow boGkon Teapyior tor Mapaciatyy aya oupSiov 
Kai Tov Texvwry avTov, Tor «tigayta Tor walyjocewrov vaow Taw cary ar 
waptupar Xepyiov cal Balex)you «ai tot ayiou Tempyiov meta wod(A)ob 
wotow «ai uoxdou + 

The epithet Mapaciirys finds its explanation in the fact that the 
locality in which the church stands is called Marase (4 Mapaey), and it 
may be supposed that the George of Marase, who built the church, had pro- 
perty there, and added the second dedication to his own patron S$, George, 

The curious spelling wwxtov for poyfov arises from the fact that in 
the common modern pronunciation y? and «tr are both pronounced yr, 
and in this way a seribe accustomed to pronounce ¢g. éytpoy and oyte 
‘but write é€y@pos and oxtw, might very well not know in any given case 
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whether he ought to write his unliterary pronunciation yt as y@ or «tr, and 
would thus be liable to write «r for y@ and y@ for «r.] 

We may now pass to the true four-columned churches, in which the 
dome is supported on four columns, as in the previous class, but in which 
the Sanctuary occupies an additional bay to the east; the body of the 
church is therefore a square, with the dome and its four columns in the 
centre. This is the commonest of all late Byzantine plans. H. Taxiarches 
at Karouda is typical (Pl. XI), Internally this church measures 
22 ft. 6 in. by 22 ft. 6 in,—an exact square including the Sanctuary, so 
that the ‘aisles’ are much wider than the longitudinal divisions; the 
church, in fact, would seem to have been set out as though for a building 
of the previous type. The apses are hexagonal and the construction and 
vaulting are similar to Gardenitsa or Boularioi. As is usual in Mani the 
proportions are low. In the centre of the floor are remains of an oblong 
marble pavement with a border of white and dark marble inlaid in feathered 
and diamond patterns. The door on the south side is a later insertion, 

Externally the lower part of the walls is built of very large slabs of 
marble (Pl. X11); one on the west front measures some 11 ft. long by 15 in. 
deep. Above this podium a brick dentil course marks the commencement of 
the brick and stone masonry, which is similar to that of Kitta and of distinctly 
fine quality. The western door has reeded marble jambs and a carved lintel 
(Fig. 4), the most delicate piece of carving in the district. Over the lintel 
is a brick arch in two rings, and on ecither side of the door are stone 
brackets to support a wooden porch, The windows in the narthex gables 
and dome are double with a central octagonal shaft, the arches are of 
brick and very highly stilted and in the spandrils are coloured fafence 
bowls, Over the west end is a modern belfry, to accommodate which part of 
the west gable has been taken down and rebuilt. The paintings are much 
later in date than the church and are fairly perfect. The lower part of the 
walls have a range of full-length figures of prophets and saints continued 
round the whole church commencing with 5S. Michael on the left-hand 
side of the Eikonostasis. This is the usual position in Greece for the Eikon 
of the saint to whom the church is dedicated, and in many of the later 
churches, at Platsa and elsewhere, a shallow arched niche is formed in the 
wall for it. The shrines at Geraki! are more elaborate but serve the same 


' A. J. B. Wace, ‘ Frankish Sculptures at Geraki and Parori,” 3.5.4, xi p. 143, Fig. 4 
fd, xi, Pp. Iga, Fig. 2, A. Paraskeve, Gernki, fd. xii. PM, [V., Shrine in §. George, Geraki, 
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purpose, Above this range of saints the walls and vaults are covered with 
small pictures of martyrdoms and of scenes from the life of Our Lord. In 
the lower part of the apse is the Divine Liturgy, above is a range of angels 
and in the semi-dome, the Virgin and Child. In the east barrel vault, 
above the altar, is Christ in Glory. The general scheme is typical of the 
Maniote churches and may be compared with the scheme of the late 
churches as exemplified by Itylo (see below). It corresponds in general 
to the directions given in the ‘ Byzantine Guide to Painting. 

Of the same type but slightly larger, 21 ft. broad by 27 ft. long, is 
H. Joannes at Keria (Pl. XI}, close to Ochia. This church is remark- 
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able for the large number of old stones, both classic and Byzantine, re-used 
in its walls. The west wall in particular is almost built of Byzantine slabs 
with interlacing designs, scraps of carved string courses, classic plinths, and 
onic capitals, and in front of the church are several classic shafts set up- 
right in the ground. On each side of the west door are brackets to 
support a porch as at Karouda, and, in the gable are a number of faience 
bowls, Internally the I'ntels of the old Eikonostasis remain, carved with 
patterns similar to those at Boularioi; the plaster has been largely broken 
away and what painting remains is modern and very poor, Classic shafts 
with Ionic bases as capitals have been re-used under the dome. 
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A short distance to the south of Pyrgos is the church of H. Marina, 
standing alone on the hillside. The plan and construction are as in the 
preceding two examples and the masonry is of brick and stone, carefully 
built, with a dentil course round the building at the cornice level. The 
dome is octagonal with angle shafts and has four windows set on the 
square sides, The window recesses on the diagonal sides have fatence 
bowls in the arches, The arched cornice is of stone and the roofing of 
tiles, The windows on the north and south gables were originally double; 
they are now built up, but the dentil course of the large containing arch 
shows their position. The narthex and west front have been rebuilt 
on the old lines and with the usual belfry. On the marble ties to the 
dome arches, are three inscriptions :-— 

[On the east beam :— 


APXHCTPATHTE TWN ANO AVNAMEWN CIKETIE PUPI 
OVAATTE EVCTPATIW TW KXASPA AMHN TENITW KE. 

fe— Apytatparyye Toy ape éuvpapewr oxewe hoovpe: dudarte Ev- 
otpatio(y) tole) Kovkoupa- ayy yerorro, K(vpr)e. 

The words ‘Apywetpatnye tar dvw éuvayewr are taken, I am 
informed, from the service at the feast of the archangels Michael and 
Gabriel held on Nov. 8th.,and are thus appropriate to the name Eustratios. 
Sxéwe dpovpe: HuAaTTe is another liturgical phrase used at the feast of the 
Purification of the Virgin on Feb. 2nd (9 “Tsraapry)). 


On the west beam :— 

Ke BOHGH TOV ABAODV COV BEDAOPOV TOV KSA0VPA 
KAl AWC AVTS ANECHN EN HMEPAIC, 

he—K(tpile Borfe: trot davkov cov Geodwpov rot KovAoupa, xai do, 
aurod dreciw €r yuepary, 

It is just possible that there may have been a word after separ, 
Avrot would be expected. The phrase é0¢ atrod «37d. is also a 
reminiscence of the liturgy. 

On the north beam :— 

Ké BOHEGH TW CW AOVAW NIKHTH KW KE TIANTOC TOV 
HKOV AVTOV AMHN FENITO KE+ 

ie.—K(upije Sober ta ow SovAw Nieqr® KolvAoupa) nai wavtos Tob 
olxov avrot- auny yeroito, K(vpiie + 
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The Kw after Nuent# may be the beginning of KovAoupé spelled with 
wv instead of ov, though such a spelling would be unusual. The name 
would be natural here, both because the other two inscriptions in the 
church celebrate members of this family and also because without it 
Niketes is left without a surname. The name Nexnrixos ts, I believe, 
unknown, The surname Kowlouras still survives in the district. The 
confusion of the gen. and dat. has been mentioned above in connexion with 
the Koutiphari inscription. 

A confusion of the two phrases Kupie Soyfe: raw dotXor cov and 
MinjcOyt: Kupie roo SovAov cov may be responsible for the gen. after 
Santas. 

In the originals the words in these three inscriptions are not divided. ] 

Further to the south, about a mile from Pyrgos, is the church of H. 
Petros (Pls, XI, XIV). In plan it is a Greck cross, 21 ft, 10 in. across the 
arms from north to south, and 24 ft. from the west wall to the chord of the 
apse. The arms are 10 ft. broad internally, and the walls about 2 ft. thick, 
The eastern arm terminates in a single large apse § ft. 3 in. across, circular 
inside and hexagonal outside, There are no side chapels or altars, but on 
the east side of the north arm is a small niche. The central square ts 
covered by a dome on a high drum, the arches under which are set back 
from the supporting piers as at Gardenitsa and Asomato. The dome is 
octagonal externally, built of good brick and stone masonry, but without 
the usual angle shafts. The four cardinal sides are pierced with windows, 
and in the four diagonal sides are glazed bowls. The cornice is arched. 
The general masonry is brick and stone—not very regular, and without 
dentil bands or cornices. Only round the horseshoe arch of the west door 
is a line of dentil. 

The cruciform plan is not common in Greece, but examples may be cited 
at Manolas,! H. Nikolaos, Methana, H, Nikolaos, Platani,’ with circular ends 
to the arms, and H. Soter, Plataniti? where the cross form shows internally 
only at the greund level. It is by no means uncommon in Asia Minor 
and occurs at Binbirkilissi, and in the rock-cut tombs of Tal Gerome. It 
is possible that our present example was a baptistery, as there is still a rude 
stone basin lying in the south arm. The floor of the north and south arms is 
unpaved and rough, but I could hear of no burials having taken place. In 


1G. Lompokes, Afvmeire pur ler Antiguitér Cinitiianes de ia Grice, Athenes, 1902. 
* Struck, Ach. Ai. xxxiv. 191 ff 
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date the church is probably later than Karouda or Kitta, if one may judge 
by the less careful masonry. 

The church of the Panagia at Nomia (Pl. XI) to the west of Kitta 
originally consisted of three cells set side by side and covered by barrel 
vaults and divided into bays by transverse arches. In its present ruined 
state it is difficult to say how far they extended westwards—the present 
length of the wall outside is 42 ft. At the time this church was visited, 
a new church was actually being built round and over the old one, which 
was later to be pulled down. To make way for the new walls, the two side 
cells had been pulled down and even their foundations rooted out. A few 
fragments of a good marble Eikonostasis were lying on the ground. 

The cell form is almost universal in modern village churches, but can 
be traced back to at least the thirteenth century, the date of the Geraki 
churches, and the system of setting three cells side by side is found again 
in H. Georgios at Geraki and in H. Nikolaos at Platsa. 


UPPER MANL 


The mediaeval churches on the western coast of Upper Mani are 
concentrated in the group of little villages round Koutiphari. At Itylo is 
one—the church of Our Saviour, but from Itylo to Langada is a very 
deserted stretch, From Platsa northwards to Kardamyle is a richer 
country, but all the churches seem to have been modernised. The group of 
churches about Kardamyle belong to the eighteenth century and require 
separate treatment. 

The church of the H. Anargyroi (‘the holy Penniless Ones, rz. 
SS. Cosmas and Damian, physicians who took no fees), which lies below 
Koumani near the village spring (Pls. XIV, XV), is square in plan, with a 
large central dome carried on four wall arches, which form four short cross 
arms. It measures 14 ft. 6 in. broad by 16 ft. 7 in. long inside, the 
walls are from 2 ft, 9 in. to 3 ft. thick. The central dome is about 
12 ft. by 10 ft. 6G in. and, as is very commonly the case, is not set 
on a true square; the eastern end is at present square, with three 
little niches, but the whole east wall is of later build, and an apse 
may be confidently assumed as the original termination. The masonry 
externally is rough and the whole building has evidently been pulled 
about and extensively repaired. The entrance door has originally been 

a 
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very lofty, with a stone arch having a small bowtell moulding on the 
edge; this is enclosed in a square frame of brick, with a diamond 
diaper pattern. Above, in the apex of the gable, isa triangular patch of 
similar brick diapering. The belfry is of better stone than the walls, with 
hands of brick dentil between courses of cut masonry. The dome ts 
octagonal externally with a window on each face, arched cornice and angle 
shafts, and is of cut stone with treble tile courses, The form of the plan is 
found at the church of the Archangels, Syge,' and at Plataniti in Argolis,* 
and may be compared with such churches as SS. Peter and Mark, the 
Diaconissa and the Sangackdar Djamissi at Constantinople, all of which 
show a simple, short-armed cross internally. The type is most common in 
the Basilian Renaissance: Syge is assigned to 780 A.D. (on the evidence of 
a doubtful inscription), Struck dates Plataniti as tenth or eleventh 
century, and the Constantinople churches belong probably to the ninth or 
tenth century. The very battered state of our example makes it difficult 
to date, but judging by the type of the brickwork, it might belong to the 
thirteenth century. The plan is very uncommon in Greece, 

The number of small churches in this neighbourhood is very great; in 
Platsa alone are twelve or thirteen, and they are dotted everywhere over 
the countryside and in the villages. They are all oblong, barrel-vaulted 
cells, yery small, and terminating in semicircular apses, and all seem to have 
been built in the seventeenth or cighteenth century to judge by their bad 
masonry and coarse painting. Beyond the evidence they give of the great 
revival of religious feeling and of church building in these late times, they 
are of no importance, 

The Church of H. Nikolaos at Platsa is the only simple-cell church 
which we need consider (PL. XV). In plan it consists of three cells set side 
by side, the centre 10 ft, the side cells § ft, broad, communicating with one 
another by three doors in the intervening walls. To the east the church 
terminates in three apses, semicircular both inside and outside and 
occupying the full breadth of the cells, so that there is no return of the 
east wall until above the apsidal roofs. Three doors on the west 
communicate with a large courtyard enclosed in later walls. At some later 
time a dome has been placed over the centre cell, resting on piers which 
partly block up the doors between _the chapels and, apparently in order to 
lessen the spread of the pendentives, the dome is internally a square with 

1 Ff. W, Haslack, * Bithynica,’ 2.5.4. xiii. p 295, Fig. 6 ” Strack, of, crf, 
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rounded angles, and externally circular with projecting lobes at the 
angles; the form thus has a certain resemblance to an octagon with 
convex lobed sides. On each side is a window, but these are all built up, 
plastered and painted on the inside, and the church has no light excepting 
that which enters by the western doors. The walls are built of large square 
blocks of brown limestone for two-thirds of their height, and above that of 
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smaller and less carefully laid stones. The dome is plastered over 
with mortar externally and has a dentil band in the cornice. This 
arrangement of three cells is found again in the thirteenth-century church 
at Geraki. The church is mainly interesting for the structural form of the 
central dome. 

At Koutiphari are the remains of a curious little church dedicated to 
the Divine Wisdom (H. Sophia) (Pl, ATV and Fig, 5). At present it is a 

O2 
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long cell, measuring internally 29 ft. by 7 ft. 3 in. broad, but the entire 
eastern half is modern. The western half consists of two bays covered by 
drumless domes resting on wall arches and pilasters, with one door to the 
west and a second small door on the south side. The masonry of the 
exterior is very mttch broken, but the old arch of the door still 
remains above the later patching; it has a narrow stone archivolt with 
slight drafted margins, surrounded by a brick dentil course which is 
continued as a string-course across the front at the springing level; the 
arch is framed in a square by a brick band of two courses, with a wedge or 
feather pattern between, which has been partly cut away in order to 
allow of the belfry being built. The belfry is of brick and stone with a 
diamond pattern about halfway up and stone arches framed in brick dentils, 
and is very similar to those at the H. Anargyroi or at Drialos, The 
few fragments of brickwork would seem to indicate a date in the thirteenth 
century, about the same time as the H. Anargyroi, but the plan is quite 
peculiar. 

[The lintel of the gateway in the wall which encloses the church is 
formed by a piece of a marble beam built in upside down and broken at 
both ends. From its appearance it originally formed the upper part of an 
Fikonostasis, and similar fragments are now in this position in the church, 
It is decorated with a rudely cut pattern in relief of a waving branch, on 
the alternately placed leaves of which is the following inscription divided 
according to the leaves, upon which the letters are arranged with a good 
deal of inevitable irregularity. The words are not separated, and some 
accents are omilted. 

..+.NH| KE TY ABAY | CE CANTIAITHS HS AE 
Ts | MACEAH | AMG CHBHY | & TEKNHC | AUT’ Ts TO 

At the beginning no more than the first leaf has been lost, but at the 
end a long piece must be lacking, as is indicated by the position upon the 
projecting carved face of the marble, above the inscribed band, of two 
raised bosses, the position of which was no doubt originally symmetrical, 

The lintel of the church of Hagia Trias, close by, is formed of a 
similar marble decorated with the same pattern, with lettering of the same 
character arranged on the leaves. The inscription runs :-—- 

..2+N8 TOIN APIO NAON TSTO: H ¥AAONTEC | AHA TO 
aN elixelcee AUTSC NIKTI | K EN IMePA 


ONTOC 
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The stone is broken at the beginning but complete at the end. 

A comparison with the inscription from Vamvaka shows that these 
two fragments are respectively the beginning and end of a very similar 
formula, and that +o must be the first syllable of zro@ov or wof{A)Aob, and 
pou the end of «rycauerov. Further, as the two pieces are of the same 
material, and are found, but not sv szfv, in buildings only a few yards 
apart, whilst the measurements of the inscribed band and the style of 
lettering upon each are identical, it is certain that they are the two ends of 
what was originally one block. The waving branch pattern shews that the 
missing middle piece consisted of an odd number of leaves and of a part of 
the leaf containing the Ietters vov. Leaving out the more crowded leaves at 
the end with 10-13 letters each, we find that each leaf contains 7—8 letters. 
There is also room for 3 more letters on the broken leaf. If therefore we 
restore one complete leaf between the two ends, we may supply not less 
than 10, probably 11, but quite possibly as many: as 16 letters. The words 
wo[Gov woX(Ajov xtyoaue|pou taken from the Vamvaka inscription give 13 
letters and therefore may be proposed as a restoration. The only difficulty 
is the accent on wed. The probable explanation is that as the rest of the 
leaf, now lost, had aye, the preceding letters of «tyoeaperov, the accent, 
generally written very far forward, passed under the hands of a stone- 
mason to the succeeding syllable, and that he had just enough scholarship to 
change it from acute to circumflex. In the same way avvov; on the stone 
looks like awrots . 

The whole, with the spelling corrected, will run :— 

[M]en(ofyre) K(vpsle tot dovXkov cov Zapwatiov vied Acorrog Tov 
Maced) Gua ov(u)Siov xal téxvoig abtod’ tov aol Gov woX{N)od xTHoape |rou 
Tow aryto(y) vady totto(y) of Wadd jorres Gia roly) Qledo)e etyerPe atrovs 
vuaTi x(ai) ep nwepa. 

The confusion of the gen. and dat. in aya wvpSilov cat téxvoig has 
already been noticed in connection with the Vamvaka inscription. 

The surname Maselis survived until recently at Koutiphari, and the 
name Sampatios, not used, so far as I know, elsewhere in Greece or at all 
events very rare, is common in Mani. This Leo is probably the same as 
the Leo of the Vamvaka inscription, and the Eikonostasis must be part of 
an earlier church. The present church of H. Sophia, Mr. Traquair 
remarks, is certainly much later than that at Vamvaka. The last words 
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mean, ‘Ye who sing to God, bless them by night and day.’ The pe in 
7epe is written with a curious ligature, but no other reading is possible.] 

The cell plan is not one well adapted for architectural display and 
required elaboration in churches of any pretensions. The simplest addition 
is that shown in H. Paraskeve at Platsa (Pls. XIV, XV), where the barrel vault 
is crossed by a transverse barrel at a higher level, forming internally a slight 
transept and externally a high cross gable. The church is quite small 
(7 ft. 6 in. broad by 15 ft. Gin. long internally) and terminates in a semi- 
circular apse. In the cross gable ends are narrow windows with brick 
arches, and over the west door are three niches in the form of a gable window 
with flanking half arches. The west door has a stone arch with a brick dentil 
architrave. The walls are divided into three horizontal bands by a brick 
dentil course and a band of brick crosses forming a diamond frieze. The 
masonry is rough with bricks used irregularly. The vaulting scheme is 
found in H. Paraskevé and other thirteenth-century churches at Geraki, and 
is exactly that of the narthex of a two- or four-columned church. This 
church probably belongs to the thirteenth century. 

In the church of H. Elias at Abysola near Koutiphari (Pl. XV) the trans- 
verse barrel 15 narrow, only rises slightly above the main vault, and is sur- 
mounted in the centre by a small dome 3 ft. 4 in. across, The church is 
oblong, measuring ro ft. 11 in, broad by 13 ft. 9 in. long and terminates in 
a single large apse, hexagonal outside and flanked inside by two little 
niches; above the west door is a triple arched window in brick. The 
masonry is of large cut stones with brick in all the joints and is very much 
finer than that of the previous examples in this district, 

In the same class may be placed the ruined church near H. Theodoros 
at Prasteion (Fig. 5). Internally it measures 17 ft. long by 12 ft. broad and 
is divided into three bays by bold pilasters; over the centre bay is a small 
drum dome, At the east end are three hexagonal apses. The walls are 
built in the same manner as those of H. Paraskevé: at Platsa with a decor- 
ated brick frieze of the same pattern, and on the south side is a triple brick 
niche, similar to that over the door of H. Paraskevé. 

The next example, the church of the Dekoulos monastery at 
Itylo (Pls, XIV, XV), shows the cell type with a central dome. Internally 
it measures 13 ft. 6 in. broad by 31 ft. long, and terminates in three 
semicircular apses, of which the centre one is furnished with stone 
seats behind the altar. The church is divided into three bays by 
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strong pilasters supporting a wall arcade. The wall arches of the 
central bay rise to the same height as the nave vault, forming two 
low gables externally, and on the square thus formed is the dome with 
a high windowless drum, like the apses circular both inside and outside, 
The churches of Mani are not remarkable for their lighting, but the 
Dekoulos church at Itylo is the worst lit of all, There are but two small 
windows, 6 in, broad by 2ft. high, and a small door at the south-west angle ; 
beyond this nothing. Externally the church is plastered, with roofs of thin 
stone slabs. The dome has a blind arcade, of which each alternate arch 
is supported by a plain corbel; those between rest on slender square shafts 
(Pl. XVID. Internally the painting of the church is perfect, but so dark is 
it, that it was not possible to make out the subjects fully. The west wall is 
filled with a representation of the Last Judgement. At the top is the 
Crucifixion, below it Our Saviour in a glory surrounded by the saints, on 
His right-hand side, still lower down, are the souls of the virtuous rising in 
balloon-like circles of cloud, whilst at the left-hand bottom corner the mouth 
of hell, a gaping monster, is open to receive the damned, whom devils with 
pitchforks are hurrying into it. Above hell is shown the Resurrection, the 
earth with open graves, and the sea giving up its dead, Round the church, 
in the lower part of the wall, is a range of full-length saints, on the left-hand 
side of the Eikonostasis S, Michael, then Gabriel and others. Above them 
is a second range of half-length figures, and above that, in the north dome 
arch, the Ascension of the Virgin, the Death of the Virgin, and scenes from 
the life of Christ, Over all is Christ in Glory, crowned and holding a scroll, 
surrounded by saints. In the north-west bay above the two ranges of 
saints are small martyrdoms and, above them, two large figures of saints. 
Above the wall arches, but below the springing of the vault, are various 
scenes from the life of Christ:—the Entombment, the women at the Tomb, 
the Ascension, Our Lord at the well and-healing the blind. On the dome 
arch of the south wall are martyrdoms, and above them in the tympanum 
of the arch, the Virgin and Child. 

The western bay of the vault is filled with two concentric circular 
zones (Pl, XIII). In the centre is Christ enthroned, round him a ring of 
angelic powers, and outside all the signs of the zodiac, The subject is 
common in the very late (seventeenth century) Byzantine churches and 
evidently represents Christ as the centre of the universe. With this idea 
the zodiacal signs are constantly used in church decoration, as at A.reopolis 
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(see below), In the pendentives of the dome are the four Evangelists, in 
the dome ranges of saints, with the head of Christ ina glory at top. The 
apse has, above the saints, the Holy Supper and,in the semidome, the Virgin 
and Child. Round the apse, at the floor level, are two large serpents. The 
signs of the Zodiac are referred to in the Byzantine Guide in the directions 
for representing ‘The illusive seasons of this life,’ but the subject, as 
represented here, is not given, although in many respects the scheme is that 
of the Guide. 

Above the door ts an inscription painted on the plaster :— 

[+'Avnyépty de Babpov yijs wai dynaropy) Gt obtos & Geiog Kai wavprentos 
paos THE KU|piag Pearoxov Zwoddyou Uvyis- cai rot év ayioug watpoy W| paw 
Nixoddov, «al ayiov TarreXenuores: | dv towobecia Kapiéir 6 brroios vas 
wai Gov | 70 povactypioy avixdophdr dia eFobou «ai cur| Souqs, xai 
xomou wap tod feodikertarav ertaxo| ov Kupiov Aaviyd Mairns, xai tod 
avTateXgouv avrot | mpotocvyyedou Neuen popov, via» tot wore Tewpydav | 
Nrexoudov’ Miyedt iarpov" eig Sonfeiay abrav «ai ru | ype wwrTipiar 
ev Ter cwTypio:. t-,aveEe | wyei Maprie | bea yerpos eapod 'A|vayreartou 
Aiuaryye| Nata de Kou| tidape. 


The original, of which I have preserved the spelling, and only divided 
the words and expanded the abbreviations, is in capital letters of the forms 
TEPACZHOIAMNEONPCTVeXYO with ¢ and X. The last words from papi 
gapti® onwards are in minuscules. Only a few common abbreviations 
are used, and the tachygraphic signs for -a¢ and -av. 

The monastery is still inhabited by the descendants of the George 
Dekoulou Micheli, the Physician of the inscription, and the buildings and 
land are their family property. According to their family tradition, this 
George had four sons; two laymen, from one of whom the present owners, 
John and his son Demetrios, claim descent, and two clerics, the bishop 
Daniel of Maina and the protesynkellos Nikephoros, recorded by the 
inscription as the builders of the church and monastery. These two are 
said to have gone to Constantinople, where the Patriarch gave them 
permission to found the monastery of the Zoddochos Pege, and gave it the 
name Dekoulou. This name, which belongs properly to the monastery, 
the members of the family have since borne in addition to their own 
original family name Micheli, and in the inscription it is given also to their 
father George the Physician. From it the monastery is popularly called 
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Tou NrexovAov or roo NrecovAiavov (of the man of Dekoulow) or raw 
Nrexovkéaw to povacrip: from the form NrewovAeag with the local 
termination of family names -éag. This story of the founding of the 
monastery may be taken as substantially true, but there is no reason why 
the Patriarch should have given it an Italian name, and as a proper name 
in Italian, Dekoulou is more than improbable. The truth probably is that 
as the church was dedicated to the Zwodoyos Uyy7j, some one who knew 
Italian gave the monastery the irreverent nickname of Nre KovAos, punning 
on the identity of pronunciation of Heyy and [npyy. 

At Koutiphari I was told that the family name Demangeleas 
(AnuaryyeXéas) still survives, and also the fame of the painter Anagnostes 
Demangeleas. | 

The date, 1765 A.D., was just five years previous to Orloff's landing at 
[tylo. Pouqueville says‘ When in the month of April 1770 the Russian 
fleet anchored in the bay of Oetylos, its commanders were received with 
transports by the bishops of Lacedaemon and of Chariopolis. .....The 
attempt was a complete failure.’ 

The special glory of the church is, however, the great carved and gilt 
wood Eikonostasis (PI. XVIIL) surmounted by a floriated cross and eikons. 
It is of the usual late design and shows a curious mingling of Byzantine 
Gothic and French Renaissance features, The columns of the lower 
part are square to the top of the first string-course, 3 ft. 5 in. high; above 
this they are circular, with high foliated bases and elongated Corinthian 
capitals. Between them, in the bays not occupied by the doors, are painted 
cikons, both above and below. The doors have arched infillings with 
pierced cusps formed by interlacing leaflets; the centre has an ogee point, 
the sides are semicircular, In the gates to the great door the ogee form is 
used again for the small arches of the panelling ; in the lower panels 
cusped, in the upper, broken in a very Venetian manner. Above the shafts 
is a range of cusped segmental arches separated by the brackets which 
carry the first great cornice. Above this again is a range of eikons 
and twisted columns which support an arcade with cherubs’ heads 
carved in the tympana. Over this is the upper cornice, a broad carved 
band crowned with a pierced and interlaced cresting. Every inch is elab- 
orately carved and gilt, with touches of vermilion in the shadows: the 
motives are mainly classic, leaf and tongue, or egg and tongue bands; and, 
for the two main cornices, acanthus scrolls mingled with rose, vine, and 
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other foliage, twisted bosses and grotesque animals. Above all is the great 
floriated cross flanked by two dragons, from whose mouths rise the side 
eikons. Here the ornamentation clearly shows the influence of the French 
Renaissance of Louis XV, which has probably come to this remote 
monastery through Turkish sources, for the ‘luscious lines of the later 
French work appealed strongly to the Turk, and to this day the bazars of 
Constantinople are full of French silverware of this style. Of the same 
type as the Dekoulos church at Itylo are H. Nikolaos at Langada and 
H. Basilios at Koutiphari. Both are in very bad repair and unimportant ; 
they probably belong to the same date—the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

In Upper Mani are only two churches of the two-columned plan, H. 
Soter at Itylo and H. Joannes at Platsa. Neither is of great importance. 

H. Soter at Itylo stands by the side of the winding road which 
zigzags up the cliff from the harbour to the town, It has no narthex, 
but in its place an arcaded loggia is thrown across the road, on top of 
which is the belfry. The masonry is rough, of squared stones with tiles 
irregularly placed ; the dome is octagonal, with little gargoyles and angle 
shafts, and has an arched cornice. 

H. Joannes at Platsa (Pl. AV) is noticeable for its length, 24 ft., in 
comparison to its breadth of 18 ft. Internally the dome is carried on two 
columns, one octagonal, the other a classic shaft re-used. There is but one 
apse which shows five sides of a decagon to the outside ; the place of the 
secondary apses is taken by niches in the eastern wall, which do not show 
to the outside. The angle compartments are covered by half barrel vaults, 
a method quite peculiar to this building, and the proportions are unusually 
lofty. The dome is octagonal externally, with a flat cornice, and all the 
roofs are tile covered (Pl. XVII). The masonry is of stone with a few 
bricks, and very poor. This building and the previous one are quite late 
and probably belong to the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 

The church of the Transfiguration (H. Metamorphosis) at Koutiphari 
(Pl, AV) is an example of the four-columned type with no extra bay to the 
east. It is a small church, measuring only 13 ft. 9 in. long by 12 ft, 6 in. 
broad internally, with walls 1 ft. ro in, thick, and has been a good deal 
pulled about, The dome is about 4 ft. 6G inches in diameter and is 
supported on four octagonal piers with square cubical capitals, carved with 
low flat reliefs on all four sides. The subjects in some cases are the 
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usual Byzantine motives, in others rude and singular grotesques. The 
cross with leaves at the angles, peacocks drinking from a bowl or pecking 
at a conventional vine tree, and interlaced or spiral rosettes are used, but 


along with them are fighting cocks, a man killing a stag, a cock ploughing 





Fic, &—A CAPITAL FROM PLATSA. 


with two foxes, a man and his dog attacking a bearlike monster (Fig. 6)},! 
and a griffin with a rabbit in his mouth. The church otherwise ts not al 
creat interest ; the Eikonostasis has a carved cornice with a stone central 


' The photographs are from a similar capital, also from Platsa. 
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arch, but this seems a later patchwork. The dome is tied with marble beams 
as in the churches of Lower Mani. The great castern apse shows three 
sides of a hexagon to the outside, the two side apses are flat segments 
of circles, 

The eastern end of H. Demetrios (Pls. XV, XVII) a little to the east of 
Platsa, is apparently the Sanctuary of a church of this type; the remainder 
has fallen and been replaced by a barrel-vaulted cell. Save that here all 
three apses are hexagonal outside and that the Eikonostasis has entirely 
disappeared, it is the same as the church of the Transfiguration, but is a 
little broader. The piers are octagonal with cubical capitals carved, as in 
the Metamorphosis, with grotesque subjects. The central apse has a 
double arched window. The masonry externally is of good brick and 
stone, carefully built and with a dentijl course at about half the height. 
Inside are the remains of a marble floor with an inlaid border, much 
damaged. The fine character of the masonry makes an early date probable, 
and I should assign it to the eleventh century, the one remnant in Upper 
Mani of the early churches. 

There now remain for consideration a number of churches in and 
around Kardamyle, the northern port of Mani, and with these should be 
included the eighteenth-century churches at Areopolis and Kouskouni. 
These churches were all built during the Turkish domination, and show 
the same admixture of styles that we have already noticed in the 
Eikonostasis at Itylo. They bear witness to the fact that, in Upper Mani 
at any rate, the eighteenth century was a time of prosperity and of 
religious activity, Elsewhere in Greece we find paintings executed in this 
period, of a higher technique than had been attained in the centuries 
immediately before, but in no other district do we find complete 
churches of the eighteenth century, elaborate in detail, fully and carefully 
finished. 

The church of H. Taxiarches (Pl. XV and Fig. 3), at Areopolis, was built 
by the Mavromichaeli family in 1798 (the date is over the north doorway). 
In plan it is a cell church similar to the Dekoulos church at Itylo, 16 ft. 8 in. 
broad by 48 it. long internally, with wall arches on the sides and a dome 
set on a cross vault over the centre, The sketch (Fig. 3) shows the manner 
in which the cross vault is thrown between the spandrils of the nave vault, 
a scheme midway between H. Elias at Abysola and the Dekoulos church 
at Itylo. Externally the apse shows five sides of a dodecagon ; it has ahigh 
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podium, above which is a shallow wall arcade with angle pilasters, from the 
capitals of which, between the arches, small circular angle shafts spring to 
the moulded cornice. Round the top of the apse and formed into panels 
by the angle shafts, is a frieze sculptured with the signs of the Zodiac in 
crude and bold relief (Fig. 7), with a cherubim head flanked by two suns 
in the centre bay. The pilaster capitals are carved with large rosettes and 
leaves, and a rosette and leaf ornament is used on the cornice and string- 
course. This ornament, indeed, is repeated on every string-course, both 
internal and external, throughout the building. The windows and doors 
are square-headed with dressed stone reveals: the two doors north 
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and south are surmounted by carved panels of archangels and saints, 
evidently selected for their warlike qualities, and above the south door is 
a hand in blessing and a dove, framed in a trefoil arch (Fig. 8). In the 
centre of the panel over the north door is a rude coat of arms carried on 
the breast of a double-headed displayed eagle; the coat is quarterly first 
per pale (1) barry, (2) some indeterminate bearing, second a lion rampant, 
(3) bendy within a bordure as first ; over alla shield surmounted by a crown. 
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On a label below is the date 1798, OxT 10, anda little Latin cross.’ 
At the south-western corner is a square tower rising in diminishing 
stories with arched openings on each storey to an octagonal lantern flanked 
by four rude pinnacles. The church is whitewashed inside and outside. 
On the hill to the east of Areopolis, in the village of Kouskouni, is 
avery rudely built little cell church with a belfry (Fig. 9) which must be 
of about the same date as H. Taxiarches, In desien it is an elaboration of 
the little bellcotes universal in Mani and, like the towers, is in a series of 
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receding stages with a set-back above the string-course at each sill or arch 
level. The bells are hung in a double-arched opening in the second storey, 
and from the string-course above this, the gable slopes back in four stages 
to a cross atthe summit. The string-courses are ‘carved with incised wave 
mouldings, semicircles and circles, The voussoirs of the bell arches have 
six-pointed stars set in circles, and on the stones on either side are rudely 
carved birds, angels, pots and rosettes, The mouldings are very simple, 
but neither here nor in any of these late churches are they distinctively 
Byzantine. In sAreopolis are other buildings, churches and private 


* After the T of OXT there is an abbreviation mark. The spelling "Oyré@pios reflects the 
popular pronunciation of ‘Ore Apior, 
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houses, of the same style. These two examples will serve to show its 
peculiarities, 


LOWER MANIGREECE = 






Fic. 9.—BELFRY AT KoUsKOUNI. 


Within the ruined walls of the Venetian castle at Kardamyle is a 
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church (Pl XI) of about the same size and of the same plan and 
construction as H. Taxiarches at Areopolis. It is built with large squared 
blocks of a fine brown limestone quarried in the neighbouring hills, The 
dome is octagonal outside with round angle shafts and a flat moulded 
cornice, and is divided into two stages by a bowtell strimg-course. In the 
upper stage each face is divided into two panels by a central shaft of the 
same section as those at the angles. At the south-western angle is a small 
square bell-tower on a high battered base rising to the height of the 
moulded wall cornice ; above this the tower rises in diminishing stories 
with arched openings on all four faces, and terminates in a high-pointed 
roof of stone. The string-courses and voussoirs are elaborately carved with 
circles and rosettes of the same type as those at Kouskouni, and the conical 
roof is covered with sunk circles containing six-pointed stars. The door 
on the south side has pilasters with sunk panels, rude Renaissance impost 
capitals and a semicircular moulded arch, Above are three niches and a 
small carved panel of the Holy Roman eagle. The character of the 
carving is well shown in the photograph of a window beside the door 
(Pl. XVII); the sill is an old fragment re-used, but the jambs and the 
stones of the pointed arch are of the same date as the church. In the 
spandrils are birds pecking at flowers which spring from a chalice and, at 
the apex, the eagle surmounted by a crown. The carving is delicately 
worked in white marble. 

From Kardamyle the hills rise in great crags split by deep ravines, to 
Mount Elias. On the westernmost peaks, overlooking the port, stand two 
churches, of which one, that at Gounitsa, is illustrated (PL XVID). [tis two- 
columned in plan, built of the local brown limestone with moulded cornices 
and without bricks. The dome is twelve-sided and has narrow moulded 
windows, alternately covered with semicircular arches and with Turkish 
ogee-arched lintels set in square frames. Above the windows are little 
circular openings. The roof is in two receding stories with tile roofs; the 
cornice of the upper stage is moulded and has a little saw-toothed 
ornament; the three apses are hexagonal to the outside. In the interior 
is a carved wood Eikonostasis of the Itylo pattern, but very coarse. 

On the summit of the neighbouring cliff is a church of the same type, 
and above Prasteion, some three miles to the south, a third, dedicated to 
the Death of the Virgin () Kolpnoig ri¢ Georoxov). [This church forms 
part of the buildings of the monastery of 5. Theodore, now used as a farm. 
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The actual church of S. Theodore lies a few yards to the west. In the 
Fikonostasis of the church of the Koimesis is a portrait (PI. AITT) of the 
founder Isaias, with an inscription in the same lettering as the one from 
Itylo. In the original spelling it runs :— 


+ 6 wapopdBeis “Hoalas pupaiog «al mpwrociryyedos | THe weyaAns 
exhycias | eidg tod otal decworou Kul prov Ge]|cbociov ex yopas 
Hpwacreilov] | cal xtytwp tijs | ayias povijs | tairys. 

The only abbreviations used are the usual one for cad and the tachy- 
graphic sign for e in the spelling eié¢ for vids. For the opening words 
compare the inscription at Mistra on a portrait of Manuel Palaiologos, 
© Tapomios pavov[jdX 6 wa]Aacodoyos, which also has the same misplaced 
rough breathing which we have here on wapoparw@eds and Geasociou, 

Mupato; being coupled with spewrociryxeAXos is apparently an 
ecclesiastical title or office, but I cannot find the word? As, however, 
4) peyaky €xe\nola refers to the church of the Patriarchate at Con- 
stantinople, which now replaces St. Sophia, Isaias would seem to have 
been at one time an official of this church, and as further ra ayiov mupor 
(the chrism of the Greek church) is consecrated only at the Patriarchate, 
the title Myraios is probably to be connected with this. The translation 
will then be: * The likeness of Isaias, Myraios and Protosynkellos of the 
Great Church, son of the sometime bishop Lord Theodosias of Proasteion, 
and founder of this holy monastery."] 

The painting is technically far in advance of the usual stiff Byzantine 
work and represents an elderly man with a red beard and moustache 
leaning on a pastoral staff, with a book and rosary in his left hand. 

[On the pages of the open book is the monastic sentiment, Maxdptos 6 
fyur Tip paxapiay @yaryy Kai Ty ayiay vraxony doy Gararov, written in 
capital letters tailing off into minuscules where the space ran short. 

A. gable-topped stele, evidently from the grave of a yeoman of the 
Roman period, serves to mark the centre of the oor. Below the pediment 
are the words KAEWN XAEPE, and the field has a carving in low relief of 
a pruning-hook and what seems to be a stoppered flask hung from a peg 
by a cord, as if their owner had put them aside. ] 

The building material of the district is the brown limestone of which 
the hills are composed, It can be quarried on the surface and is cut 


' Millet, 4.0.4. xxiii, p, 21, * See p. 213, below. 
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from the hills in square blocks, which are built without further dressing 
into the walls. The entire town of Prasteion is of this material, and this 
solidity of construction gives it a very different appearance from the usual 
ramshackle Greek village. In the centre of the town, a church is at present 
being built on a scale which shows that the building traditions of the 
country are not yet dead, and at the north-eastern angle stands the tower 
of the older church (PI. XVII). This is of the same type as Kardamyle but 
is much superior to it in dienity and design, There are five stages to the 
conical roof; the lowest is an open arcade, above this are three stories with 
double arched openings on each face and a small central window above ; 
the fifth stage has only a single light. At each sill and springing level the 
tower is set back above a rosetted string-course, the set-backs increasing as- 
the tower rises so as to form a perceptible entasis. 

In these buildings we have a natural traditional local style, based on 
the old Byzantine school and influenced by Italy from the West and by 
Turkey from the East. The structure and plan are Byzantine; at Kardamyle, 
however, the excellence of the local stone has banished brick, and with it 
the Byzantine decorative detail, substituting in its place circular shafts and 
bowtell mouldings, whilst as a result of the intense Maniote pride tn their 
church bells, which we are told sounded in Mani when silent elsewhere 
throughout Greece, we find the elaborate bellcote of Kouskouni and the 
belltowers of Areopolis and Prasteion. 


HISTORICAL AND GENERAL CONCLUSIONS, 


The earliest churches of Mani are those in the southern part from 
Gerolimena to Pyrgos. In this district there are few modern churches and 
the construction and detail of the old examples point to a period of 
architectural activity from the tenth to the end of the twelfth century. 

We are told that Mani was not converted to Christianity until the 
reign of Basil the Macedonian,' a reign marked both by great missionary 
activity and by a revival of art and architecture, and no churches need be 
looked for earlier in date than the ninth century. Wamvaka (1075 A.D.) is 
the only dated church in the district and with it may be grouped the 
churches at Kitta and Karouda. These churches have no old Byzantine 
stones built into their walls, and are therefore probably the first churches. 


' Finlay, Mistery af Greece i, p. 305. 
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erected on the sites. They have a high external podium of large stones, at 
Kitta with a decoration of crosses, and fine stone masonry with bricks in 
both vertical and horizontal joints in the upper part. The door arches are 
slightly horseshoed, the dome cornices are arched, and the apses hexagonal 
on the outside, characteristics which would assign them to the tenth, 
eleventh, or twelfth centuries, Kitta stands out as the finest old church in 
Mani. The diamond patterning on the exterior and the carved capitals 
under the dome are exceptionally fine, and the whole church is very 
accurately and carefully built. The church at Gardenitsa is very similar 
in technique but is more roughly built; in its walls are fragments of an 
older church, and in the apse, a few cut brick ornaments of the type 
associated elsewhere with the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. 

At H. Marina, Pyrgos, H. Nikolaos, Ochia, and H. Petros, Pyrgos, the 
podium is wanting. The masonry is well built with bricks and these 
churches belong probably to the twelfth century. 

Boulariot is remarkable for the circular form of the apses externally 
and the flat cornice to the domes. In both these respects it resembles the 
church of 5. John in Trullo at Constantinople, a church not mentioned until 
late in history, and perhaps of the eleventh or twelfth century. The flat 
cornice is usual in the larger Greek churches of the thirteenth century 
(Daphni, Monemvasia). Asomato has also round apses and a flat cormice, 
but is so exceptional that it is not possible to give it a definite date. 

Maina was a town of considerable importance in the time of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus and the district seems to have enjoyed some 
prosperity until the Frankish invasion, This period corresponds to the 
architectural style of the churches, and we may conclude that after 1248, 
when William Villehardouin conquered Mani, but little building was done 
in Lower Mant. In Upper Mani, the eastern end of H. Demetrios at Platsa 
belongs to the same period. 

The characteristics of the early style may be shortly summarised -— 

The groined vault is not used, the angle compartments being covered 
by longitudinal barrel vaults. 

The longitudinal barrel vault of the western cross arm is carried across 
the narthex. The usual method is to carry the west wall up to the vaults, 
and completely separate the narthex from the church. The Mani narthex 
and church are under one roof. 

In construction wood is almost unknown, and stone lintels and beams 

P 2 
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are used in its place. The dome of Asomato is designed to do away with 
scaffolding and the carved marble tie-rods are substitutes for metal or wood. 
Almost all the churches have the four beams to the dome and Kitta 
had additional beams at the capital level. 

It seems probable that many of the carved details were imported ; 
they are of a greyish-white marble resembling the Proconnesian. At the 
same time the typical late Corinthian capital is not found, and the marble 
tie-beams and the capitals of Kitta are peculiar to Mani and were probably 
made locally. Such work as the lintel of the west door at Karouda agrees 
closely with Byzantine work elsewhere and is, almost certainly, imported. 

The domed porches of Boularioi and Gardenitsa are an interesting 
Maniote addition. I do not know of any other examples, though the 
church at Manolas in Elis has a large domed porch or narthex on three 
sides of the western cross arm. 

In plan two-columned churches predominate ;' the four-columned plan 
without the Sanctuary bay is found at Kitta and, in Upper Mani, at H. 
Demetrios, Platsa, and the Transfiguration, Koutiphari. If Kitta was 
built in the ninth century, the plan can hardly be a modification of the two- 
or four-columned type, but all three should be considered as simultaneous 
developments from the cross plan of the Basilian Renaissance (S. Mary 
Diaconissa, Constantinople), The Kitta plan seems to be peculiar to 
Mani. The four-columned plan is used at Keria, Karouda,and H. Marina. 

Upper Mani is a much richer country than the land of the 
Kakovouliotes, and on account of its foreign trade was both more attractive 
to the conqueror and easier to hold than the rocky district south of 
Areopolis. Probably owing to this the early churches have been destroyed, 
The name of Leo on the displaced stone at H. Sophia, Koutiphari, 
remains to tell us that a man who was probably the son of the 
founder of Vamvaka in 1075 A.D. was alive also in the northern district, 
but the east end of H. Demetrios at Platsa is the only fragment 
left which can be assigned to his time, The other four-columned 
church, the Transfiguration at Koutiphari, is probably later. The 
remaining churches are comparatively roughly built and of late date, 
probably thirteenth or fourteenth century, They show the gradual 
evolution of the domed cell church, such as Itylo, from the simple barrel- 
vaulted cell. As intervening forms we have the crossbarrelled cell at 

1 Boularioi, Gardeniisa, Ochia, Rouloumi, Vamvaka, Asomato. 
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H. Paraskevé, Platsa, and the crossbarrelled cell with a small dome at 
H. Elias, Abysola. The barrel-vaulted and domed church is one of the 
typical late forms in Greece ; in Constantinople it is not uncommon and 
oceurs in the Bogdan Serai, 5. Thekla, and the side church of the Monastery 
of the Chora, all probably as late as the fourteenth century. The churches 
of the eighteenth century at Areopolis and Kardamyle are of the same type 
as H, Elias, Abysola. 

The very small size of these thirteenth century churches is remarkable, 
and this is a further point of resemblance to the Geraki churches. The 
later churches are all much larger. 

The trade in carved marbles would naturally stop with the Latin 
conquest and we find no imported stones in Upper Mani; the carving ts 
rude but very vigorous, and evidently native to the soil. 

During the Venetian domination in the seventeenth century Northern 
Mani enjoyed some degree of prosperity and had considerable foreign 
trade. Subsequently Mani became practically independent and was 
governed by its hereditary chiefs, who were given the title of Bey by the 
Turks. They seem to have exercised a very limited authority, for the 
country was rent by small wars and family blood feuds. The latter are 
still said to exist, and in Lower Mani the people still build mediaeval keeps, 
but this is now perhaps only a proud tradition. With the eighteenth cen- 
tury begins a building period ; the Dekoulos church at Itylo is dated 1765, 
and from then almost to the present day the Maniotes have developed a 
local architecture. We meet with many evidences of a great renaissance 
of church building and painting throughout Greece in the eighteenth 
century, but nowhere did it produce buildings which can be compared with 
the churches of Prastcion and Kardamyle. 

RAMSAY TRAQUAIR. 

Note.— Canon F. E, Brightman suggests that the word Mvpatog may 
be the ethnic from Myra in Lycia, though the usual form seems to be 
Mupevy. Otherwise he agrees in thinking that ‘it is equivalent to a title 
among the é¢décea of the Great Church—which certainly is the patriarchal 
church of Constantinople—viz. o pvpodarys, whose function is defined as 
iva wrroxpaty to aywov Mipov (EtyoXoyor to péeya, Venice, 1869, pp. 686, 
691), Le, to hold the ayyefor containing the chrism of confirmation when 
the Patriarch administers baptisms in the Great Church.—[R. M. D.] 


THE TRANSLITERATION OF MODERN 
GREEK. 


— oa 


THE present irregularities and inconsistencies in the transliteration of 
Modern Greek make it very desirable to draw up some short notes on the 
subject, in order to arrive at some reasoned system for future use. 

In September, 1908, a leaflet was issued to the contributors to the 
Annual of the British School at Athens containing a system of trans- 
literation to be applied to Ancient Greek, and this may conveniently be 
reprinted here to serve as a starting-point for the present discussion. The 
part of this leaflet dealing with transliteration was as follows !:— 

‘Contributors to the Annual of the British School at Athens are 
requested to use the following system of transliteration when writing in 
English such Greek words as have not become part of the English 
language :— 


PM oieeds. 
Gg= a 
i — ¢. ;ktater, lekane. 
4 “| 
s = @: kalpis. 
7 = 0: kothon, kantharos, Amyklaion. 
vy = y after a consonant, as aryballos, kylix; # after another vowel, 
as boule. 


a: = at: Aigion, Erythrai, except at the end of words such as amphorae, 
when ae may be used, 


e: = ef: Meidias, 
oc = or: Chalkioikos. 
w= ni: Muia, 
av=au: Aulis. 
ev=eu;: Eutychos. 
ov=en: Boule. 
1 T have added to the original ye=a4, and yy=—mrd, 
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Consonants, 


B=4: y=r, 6=a: c=3; fork: eal: A=/: Pow, y= 5 F=x; 
w=p: p=r; o,s=s;3 tT=t; b=ph; x=; w=ps; qy=—ng; [yeane; 
yack |) p=rh. 


It may be asked why this system should not be applied also to 
Modern Greek without any further discussion. The answer to this 
question is to be found in the fact that though the letters taken in this 
system as equivalents to the Greek letters, represent well enough the 
pronunciation of Ancient Greek current in England, they are not only very 
far from representing the pronunciation of Modern Greek, but also represent 
it less well than other English letters which might be chosen* The 
English v, for example, is a better representative of the Modern Greek 8 
than the English 4, as 8 and v have exactly the same pronunciation. 

A further difficulty is presented by the fact that the same Greek letter 
is pronounced in different ways, and these must be indicated by different 
letters in the transliteration, if the English reader, who is ignorant of 
Modern Greek, is to get any idea of the actual pronunciation. 


The cases are? : 





(1) vw, which by itself is pronounced s, but the combination ov as w, 
whilst av and ev are pronounced av and ev before voiced, and af and ef 
before unvoiced letters. 


(2) 8,y and 6, which have the stopped sounds of the English 4, ¢ and 
d@ only after a nasal, ie. in the combinations 2, yy and v6, but otherwise 
have the spirantal sounds v, ¢4 ory, and @4. For these see below. 


' «© never =<¢ except for place-names like Corinth, Mycenae, or some names of persons like 
Constantine, which have become English words." 

® T assume throughout that the vowels are to be pronounced as in lialian, and the consonants 
as usually in English, with the sole exception that 4 has not the sound of c4 in church, but that of 
the guttural spirant in the Scotch fA, or, for Ancient Greek, of the aspirated velar, 

®* These cases, in which the historical orthography is no longer in agreement with the pronun- 
ciation, have been dealt with by the school of Psychari as follows: Av and ev are written af, «8, 
or ad, ep a5 the pronunciation requires, ¢.g. Oyradpds, yopéhw, aprds, Aeprepd (dAcu@epla), and the 
historical spellings »§ and *8 are wrillen ww and ev, spellings which, a5 #, « and + after the nasal 
are always voiced to 4, g and d, adequately give the modern pronunciation od and ad, although for 
some Teason yy is written yy instead of the logical ye, Examples are «duos (edaios), Gerpet 
(Aefpes), These adjustments of the historical orthography, however, are at present confined to a 
single school, and in fixing a system of transliteration ouly the historical spellings need be considered. 
If all Greeks spelled like Psychari the difficulties of transliteration would be so much the fewer, 
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(3) 3, « and +, which after nasals, #¢. in the combinations pr, ye and 
yr, sound like the English 4, g and @, but otherwise are pronounced f, 
and ¢ 

These cases, together with the altered pronunciation of the vowels and 
diphthongs, the disuse of the rough breathing and the replacing of the old 
circumflex and acute by one kind of accent only, give the differences 
between the modern and the accepted ancient pronunciation. The modern 
pronunciation is also made clear in the sound-for-sound system of translit- 
eration given below. 

In dealing with Ancient Greek these difficulties do not meet us. They 
are due to the fact that the orthography of Modern Greck is historical, 
whilst the pronunciation has changed and developed, and thus the ortho- 
graphical dress no longer exactly fits the phonetic body of the language. 
A script which fits its language perfectly, each letter representing one 
sound and no more, can of course be transliterated letter for letter without 
further difficulty, except such as may arise from the lack of suitable 
characters to represent the original ones, and then recourse is made to 
diacritic marks, as in the transliteration of Sanskrit. Such cases are, how- 
ever, practically rare, or even,as no script will represent the practically 
unheeded minutiae of pronunciation, theoretically at least, non-existent. 
In ancient languages, however, this correspondence of sounds and letters is 
assumed, and a transliteration easily settled on a letter-for-letter basis, and 
the only difficulty left is the one inseparable from all systems of transliter- 
ation into an orthography so inconsistent as the English, namely, that rules 
must be laid down for the uniform pronunciation of the transliterated 
letters. 

These considerations lead us to examine two rival systems of trans- 
literation for Modern Greek—the letter-for-letter system, for which the 
system given above for Ancient Greek might well be used, and a sound-for- 
sound system, which would aim at preserving the sounds of Modern Greek 
for the English reader. 

Before discussing the respective advantages offered by these systems, 
it will be well to see what the adoption of a sound-for-sound system 
involves, and this especially as general adoption is likely to follow practical 
convenience rather than theoretical merit. Modern Greek, then, is more 
amenable to a sound-for-sound system than most languages, because it has 
only three sounds which there is any difficulty in conveying approximately 
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to the English reader. These are the sounds of y, 6 and y. Of these, y has 
the guttural sound of the German c#, which is so familiar that it need only 
be noticed. A, except after vr, is pronounced like the English soft #4 (the 
th in that, not the 44 in ¢4in). Here we have the sound in English, but no 
unambiguous representation of it, and we must plainly resort to a new 
convention to render it. The third case is the analogous pronunciation of 
y asa voiced guttural spirant before a,o and w, fz. a, o(m) andov, Here 
we have a sound which does not exist in English, and again a conventional 
representation must be devised, as for the sound of 6 (¢4 being plainly to 
be reserved for @). .DA and gAé are the obvious representatives of these 
pronunciations of 6 and +; first, because they are already commonly used 
in philological books for this purpose, and secondly because the analogy of 
t, p and ¢h, p# for the respective spirants, demands @4 and g# for the spirants 
corresponding to the stopped sounds of @ and g. 
The simplest sound-for-sound transliteration will therefore be :— 


a =2. 

B =~, but ph8=mb: Varvdra (BapBapa), Tiimba (TovpBa), See also 
under 6. 

y =z before a, o, w+ Afaghuila (MayouXa). 

=y before ¢ and 7: A’pios Yedrpios (“Ayioy Tempyiog) ; and 

ey=ug: Agathdngelos ( Ayabayyedos) and yy = nth, though in the common 
pronunciation the y is omitted, and y« =ng. 

6 =dh, but rb=nd: Livaditd (AsBadela), Andréas (‘Avépeay). In the 

learned pronunciation vé is pronounced ad, as also aS veo, but 

the popular pronunciations wa and md are the more important, 


especially for topographical purposes. 
=£. 


=f. 

=f, 

= th, 

=f. 

=#, but ye=nge: Langdda (Aayeuéa). 
=/, 

= ii. 

= NH, 


= S42 om 


=: }Y * 


' T leave out of account the difference in the pronunciation of «, ¢ (yy, ye) and x before ae, 0 
on the one hand and before #, ¢ on the other, The latter is by no means easy for the Englishman. 
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=A 

=, 

=p, but pr=mé: XerdLamdo (Zepoxapro). 

=rand pp=rr, not rré. Initial p=r, not ri. 

= s, 

=?, but pr=nd: Sidherinada (Sedepotvta). 

=. The use of » for y before f and ¢ bars its use here, nor should two 
letters (¢ and ») be used for the identical sounds of « and v, 
For av, ev and ov see below. 


e447 > 4 © WF 


¢@ =pil. 

x =44, The relation of « (£) to y makes 44 more suitable than oi. 

y =ps. 

a =. 

ale, 

ov = Hl, 

€t, Of, Vi= 1. 

av, ev=af and ¢f before unvoiced consonants (6, «(&, +), 7, +, 7,6, x), and 
av, ev before vowels and voiced consonants: Avange/istria 
(Eteyyediotpia), Avghinima (Abydvuua), LEfstrdtios (Ev- 
oT patios). 

The rough breathing to be omitted. 

Accents, in all cases to be written as acute, to be indicated, at all events 
the first time that a word occurs. 

It may be observed that 4/4 is a more consistent rendering of y than 
ch, although the latter is recommended in the leaflet already issued for 
Ancient Greek. The point does not seem to me to be of much importance. 
[t might also be objected that as the spirants corresponding to a! ¢, g, &, 
and # are represented by a, th, gh, #4 and ph, so 64 would be more 
suitable than # to represent the spirant corresponding to 4, and the use of 
é4 for this purpose in Celtic might be pleaded. Here theory must, I think, 
give way to practical convenience, and the series of concessions advocated 
at the end of this paper will make this seem a very small one. 

The objections to this sound-for-sound system, which has been used to 
some extent in recent numbers of the Avwwna/, are in the main two, 

(1) That @4 and g/ mean nothing to the English reader. To this it 
may be said that the ordinary reader, without any special philological know- 
ledge, is likely to suppose that they represent sounds allied to d and ¢ but 
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not exactly @and g, and that he is thus in a better condition than if he were 
falsely led to suppose, by the use of @ and g for 6 and y, that these 
adequately represent the modern pronunciation of the letters in question. 
Still, the very formulation of the difficulty proves its existence, and such 
facts must be recognized, 

(2) That such a system obscures the meaning of words, and makes it 
difficult for the classical reader to recognize ancient words, with which 
under the letter-for-letter system he would be perfectly familiar. The 
meaning of the proper names and place-names, the common subjects of 
transliteration, is so important that this is a very real objection, and it 
may well be felt that, for instance, ‘H Mort tod "Ayiov Havdov is too 
thickly disguised in the form J Moni te Ayiu Pdvlu,” Aqioy Tewpyios as 
A'yios Yeérvios and ‘Ayia Tpidéa as Apia Triddha. 

This latter objection would be answered to some extent by following 
Leake's practice, whose sound-for-sound system is examined below, of 
printing the original Greek in brackets after the transliteration, when 
it occurs for the first time, but even so I am aware that the un-Greek 
appearance given to the words is felt very strongly, and together with the 
difficulty about g/ and dé may, in the eyes of many English readers, turn 
the scale in favour of a letter-for-letter system of transliteration. It may 
also be urged that the precise modern pronunciation does not affect 
anyone outside Greece, and that those in Greece will know enough of the 
spoken language to supply that which the transliteration ignores. 

The sound-for-sound principle, however, has good English authority 
behind it. A system almost identical with the one just given was used by 
Leake, and his contribution to the subject is worth recording here." The 
representation of the vowels and diphthongs is the same: az and ¢ alike by 
é: mt, et, of, and w, all by ¢; ov by w, and the v in av and ev by v orf. 
He transliterates 8 by v, 8 by a and y by g# before ¢ and ¢, where it has 
the sound of the English », but elsewhere by g. Similarly he renders yx, 
wor, and pr by wg, wé,and w@. The cases of yy, oS, and wd he does not 
mention, nor do | find examples. For y he writes £4 and for « always ¢. 
The rough breathing is omitted and the accent is marked, always by the 
acute. Leake’s system therefore entirely follows the sound-for-sound 


\ Leake, Travels in the Morea, i. pp. ix.-xi, Examples of his spellings are: 4¢Jadidtaméa 
(UAvAgtdccuwo), Send: Sieiddta (Meee Mypdiia), Ey Aiea (Atjero), L4ftro (Acta }rpe), Sfon Gilale 
('2 rhe Kduro |, 
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principle, and is also in detail exactly like the one above, except that for 
y he writes g before a, 0, and w, expressly, however, recognizing its 
inadequacy, and g/t before and <¢. This latter practice, with a sound so 
adequately represented by the English y, is more artificial in its laudable 
attempt to shew that it is historically the same letter y, though differently 
pronounced before different vowels, than anything which I have suggested, 

The sound-for-sound principle is therefore no novelty in English, and, 
whilst Leake's writings prove its feasibility, the fact that my system and 
Leake's, with which | was not acquainted until my own had been drawn 
up, are so nearly identical vouches for the convenience of choosing this 
particular set of equivalents for its practical development. 

The practice in foreign books leans towards a compromise, though I 
can find no authoritative system, The system used, for example, in the 
map to Hiller von Gaertringen’s publication of the excavations in Thera 
renders 8 by w, av by aw or av, ew by ew or ev, ar by wd and ys by 71, 
thus going far towards a sound-for-sound system, whilst the letter-for-letter 
principle appears in @ for 6 and ¢ for +. 

Summing up, we find in favour of the sound-for-sound principle :— 

(1) [ts accurate rendering of the truce modern pronunciation. 

(2) The authority of Leake, which shews that it is no novelty in 
English. 

(3) Its practicability, as proved by its use in Leake's works. 

(4) The concessions made towards it in such systems as the German 
one described above, which shew that the letter-for-letter principle cannot 
be carried out consistently, whilst the sound-for-sound one can. 

(5) The fact that it can be carried out consistently. 

On the other hand, the following points are in favour of the letter-for- 
letter principle -— 

(1) Its resemblance to the system in use for Ancient Greek, and the 
consequently more Greck appearance of the words, 

(2) Its freedom from the use of un-English symbols @é and gi. 

(3) The fact that, with some concessions to the opposite principle, most 
transliterations are based upon it. 

(4) The relative unimportance of the false idea which it gives of the 
pronunciation of Modern Greck. 

Taking into consideration all these points, 1 would suggest a system 
based upon the letter-for-letter principle, but with certain concessions, 
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Such compromises are never very satisfactory, but those that are generally 
made, being based apparently upon practice rather than upon theory, seem 
likely to command general assent, and certain clear phenomena of the 
modern language, such as the sound of f as v, can hardly be passed over 
in any system. In choosing the compromises to be made with the sound- 
for-sound principle, | have therefore taken only those which I have found 
most commonly used, and which are therefore presumably felt most 
necessary. This brings us to the same system as that already recom- 
mended for Ancient Greek, with the following exceptions :-— 

F’ to be used for 2. 

Av or af to be used for av and ev or ef for ev, according as the following 
letter is voiced or unvoiced. It is not necessary that the writer should be 
acquainted with this distinction ; he will necessarily have some knowledge 
of Modern Greek, and this will prevent the possibility of any mistake. 

For 4 use ¢ to mark its identity in sound with « and its difference 
from e. 

For x use cf rather than £4 in order to avoid a discrepancy with the 
system already authorized for ancient Greek. 


Suggested System of Transitteration from Modern Greek, 
=i, p =F; pp=rrk: p=rh. 


; =, 





tf 


mar ET, 


~<a 


=g, but yy, yx, and yy a5 mg, WA, | Tr =f 


and wer. |v =. For av, ev, ov see below. 
é =a, hf =p. 
€ =e. y =ch. 
 =J. ve = ps, 
y = wo =2. 
6 =f an = 
; uf, |e =e 
k =i ot =o! 
XX =f. vi = ME. 
jf =m. ou = oN. 
Y =H, av and ew=a/fand ¢f before unvoiced 
f.=%, consonants (8, « (F, 4), 7, 5, T, 
o =, ¢, x), and av, ev before vowels 
T =p. and voiced consonants, 
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The rough breathing to be written A. 

Accents, in all cases to be written as acute, to be indicated, at all events 
the first time a word occurs. 

In any case where the Greek form of the word is felt to be obscured 
it may be added in Greek letters in brackets, and conversely, the exact 
pronunciation, if it should be of importance for any reason, may be specially 
indicated. 

Fhis special system should only be used for names which are 
exclusively modern, Ancient names, which are in use also in the modern 
language, should be transliterated according to the system for Ancient 
Greek, so as to preserve their familiar appearance to the classical reader. 
Thus Et8or should be transliterated Awéota, not Evveia, and 'Eridavpog 
Epidauros, not Epidavres, 

In this paper I have tried to expose clearly the two different principles 
of transliteration, letter-for-letter or sound-for-sound, which may be adopted, 
and the consequences involved in logically following them out, and to shew 
that neither can conveniently be carried through fully. The letter-for-letter 
principle has been chosen as on the whole presenting fewer difficulties, and as 
few as possible concessions,and these clearly defined, have been made to the 
sound-for-sound system. It may be said that the latter gives more truly 
the spirit of the Greek, and the letter-for-letter no more than the dead 
bones, but when a language is so closely bound up with its literary past as 
Modern Greek, this permanent literary element cannot be neglected, and I 
believe that I have chosen the right principle upon which to work. I would 
therefore ask that this attempt should be criticized as a letter-for-letter 
system, and any weakness in this respect I should regard as more grave 
than a failure to give the true pronunciation, a task which is definitely 
disclaimed except in the most rudimentary way. 

R. M. DAWKINS, 


EE 


Nore.—tThe letter-for-letter system as set forth in this paper has been 
adopted by the British School at Athens for the use of contributors to the 
School Annua/, with the one exception that 9 is to be transliterated by ¢ 
and not by #. 


ALBANIAN SETTLEMENTS IN THE AEGEAN 
ISLANDS. 


AN investigation of the very scattered literature of the Greek islands, 
designed primarily to supplement Mr. Dawkins’s researches on the dialects, 
has led me to unexpectedly interesting results touching the Albanian 
settlements, which may be worthy of independent publication. 

Besides printed sources I have consulted the Grama Jnsnfaire of André 
Thevet (Paris, Bibl. Nat. WSS. Fr. 15, 453 (1586)) and the /se/ari of 
Antonio di Milo (B.M. (a) /aéiws, E. IT (1587), (b) Ada APSS. 10,365 
(1§91)), and Francesco Lupazolo of Chios (B.M. Lanse 792 (1638)). 

The stages by which the Albanians penetrated into Greece are well 
known. They appear in force in Thessaly about 1350,° and shortly after 
in the north-west provinces of Actolia and Acarnania* Their soldierly 
qualities were at once recognized: they served as mercenaries under the 
despots of the Morea,s and were invited to settle in Attica by the Catalans,’ 
and in Euboea by the Venetians. Ten thousand of them, finally, 
migrating evidently under pressure of the Turks further north, were 
admitted into the Peloponnese by Theodore I. Palaeologus, and by him 
settled on waste and upland sites. To the end of the Byzantine dominion 
they were an important military asset, and at the present day form a con- 
siderable element in the population of Arcadia and Argolis. 


2 "The author travelled in the Levant 1549-54, publishing some of his material in his Cosmeprapdie 
du Levant (1554) and Cosmagraphie Cneverselie (1575). Though his information must be used 
with caution, be travelled widely in Greek lands and collected much fresh material. 

2 Miller, Latins in Levant, 247. a fiid, 293. 4 /iid, 283. © fora, 317 (1381). 

© Jira. 366 (early xv. cj). EB. Randolph (1687) says that the Christian population of Euboea 
was in his day almost entirely Albanian, the Greeks having fled in 1471. 
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The Aegean islands in which Albanian settlements are recorded fall 
into three groups: (1) of the islands of the Saronic Gulf, Hydra, Spetsa, 
Poros (Kalauria), Koulouri (Salamis); (2) of the Cyclades, Andros, Nios 
(los), Thermia (Kythnos), and Zea (Ceos), and of the N. Sporades, 
Skopelos ; (3) of the Asiatic islands, Samos, Psara, Kasos. 

Hydra is fortunate in having a local historian, who bears the famous 
name of Miaoulis!: the family records of the island seem to have been 
carefully kept, and if we may rely on them we can form some idea when 
and how the island was colonized, The first settlers, whose names are 
recorded, came in 1580° from Troezene. Other immigrants at different 
periods in the seventeenth century hailed from various parts of the Morea, 
Euboea, Parga, Suli, Avilona, and Kythnos: all these may have been 
Albanian. We hear further of a non-Albanian or at least doubtful element 
from Vourla (in Asia Minor) and Tenos. Towards the close of this 
century the population was assessed at 1,000. In the eighteenth the dis- 
turbed state of the mainland, especially the reconquest of the Morea by the 
Turks and the effects of Orloff's expedition, augmented the numbers of 
the inhabitants by successive relays of refugees, but the Albanian element 
remained predominant. Then followed the growth of the Hydriote 
carrying-trade, and the consequent prosperity brought the population to 
the astounding total of 22,0004 

The sister-island of Spetsa evidently had a similar history, though no 
details have come down to us. We know only that it was already 
inhabited in 1550, and that the population was assessed at 1,000 in 1670," 
and rose during the period of prosperity to 21,000. 

As to Poros and Koulouri we have no more than a bare mention of 
their Albanian population at the end of the seventeenth century.” 

The Albanians of Andros occupy the northern deme of Gavreion and 


'“Teropia ris” Yopas (1874). 

# The colonization of Hydra, however, began at an earlier date, at latest 1950, since Thevet 
(f, 169) represents the island as inhabited in his day. ‘Local tradition then affirmed that an older 
population had fled to the mainland in the reign of the despot Constantine Malacologus, to escape 
the pirates. 

9 De Fleury in Rycaut, Gt. Ciwrcd, p. 355. * Pouqueville, ¥, 303. 

® Thevet, f 99 v. 4 De Fleury, doc. cif. 

’ Pouqueville, vy. 507. These tremendous figures seem hardly credthle considering that the 
present population of Hydra is assessed at 7,172, of Spetsa at 4,492. 

| Wheler, 424, Dapper, 284, Pouqueville, vi. 307 (Poros); Dapper, 283 ( Koulouri). 
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form a third of the total population of the island, They retain their 
language, and their villages (Arna, Amolochos, and Gavreion) are 
distinguished from the Greek by their lofty sites and widely-spaced houses, 
The dialect of Albanian spoken in Andros is said to resemble that of 
Poros, but the villagers themselves say they come from Karystos in 
Euboea! The date of the colony is said to be subsequent to the Turkish 
conquest,* which is both in itself probable and borne out by such records 
as we have. Arna and Amolochos (Gavreion is a modern settlement of 
{$21) are mentioned first by Lupazolo, and Braconnier (writing in 1701) 
says that Albanians were called in to cultivate Andros ‘about a hundred 
years ago! * 

Nios is said to have been settled with Albanians from the Morea by 
Marco Crispo (c. 1418). Whether this be true or no, the Albanians who 
were recognizable in Sauger’s time had nothing to do with this colony, 
since the island was absolutely depopulated in 1558 by fourteen Barbary 
galliots, and remained desert till 1574, after which it was repopulated by 
Albanians :* they numbered about 200 persons in 1638. We gather from 
Sauger that their language survived till the latter part of the seventeenth 
century ; it is now extinct, 

Thermia (Kythnos) was, according to Antonio di Milo, for many years 
deserted and in his own time settled by Albanians.’ Thévenot's 
staternent that Albanians had seized the Latin bishop's property in 
Thermia rests on the authority of Lupazolo® Towards the end of the 
seventeenth century Sauger speaks of the population of both Thermia and 


* Miliarakis, “AvSpos, go, $1, 133; Sanger, Aver, der Ouer. 339, says they are from 
the Morea, 

= Tourmefort (Amat. 1718), 134. 

'%n Aimé-Martin, Leffres Adin, ef Curtemses, i. 67; Dordone (1528, xii.) speaks of the 
island as gvan mererta. 

* Sauger, 215, from whom Tournefort, 95; cf. Pasch, 33. 

* Ant. di Milo, (b) f 84 (ef. (a) £ 48): ‘fu disabitata ano 1558 da 14 galiotti qual porte via 
lute le anime da quel tempo fino la puera pasata si ¢ stata disabitatm," 

* Lupazolo, f. 741 ‘e poco tempo che ¢ stata habitata d'Albanesi il numero di soo anime 
incirca’ ; cl. ‘Thévenot, i. 333. 

ib) f 68 v2 ‘molio tempo disabitata ma ora da pouera piente «i ¢ abitata sono andati 
ad abitare molti Albanesi’; (a) has ‘al presente da Albanesi abittatia.” Thevet (Comma, Unrr. 
i, 235) fays that all the males of Tnermia were massacred by the Turks ‘about fifty years ago," 
but that it was now repeopled by nelghbouring Greeks. 

"if, 7a; cf. Thévenot, i. 345. 


cl 
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Zea as for the most part Albanian’ For the Albanian population of 
Skopelos Antonio di Milo is our only authority. 

Of the Turkish islands Samos and Psara received their share of 
Albanian settlers: both had been possessions of the Giustiniani of Chios, 
who in the latter half of the fifteenth century, finding that their subjects 
were much vexed by corsairs and being unable to protect them otherwise, 
deported the populations to Chios. Authorities are fairly agreed that 
Samos and Psara were deserted for a hundred years. Jerome Justinian 
speaks of their repopulation after the fall of Chios (1566) by ‘une nouvelle 
nation estrangére."2 . This is explained easily enough in Samos by the 
existence of two villages (Arvanitochori and Leka) of acknowledged 
Albanian origin,* which probably date from the settlement of Samos by 
Kilidj Ali® and still spoke Albanian at the end of the seventeenth century.” 
The inhabitants are said to have come from the Peloponnese.’ 

In the case of Psara, the local historian, Nikodemos, writing in 1562, 
says that he had it from the oldest inhabitants of the island that the 
Albanian language was never spoken there* But Pouqueville, who visited 
the island in 1799 and as former consul at Jannina should certainly have 
recognized Albanians, describes the Psarians as such.” Nikodemos, how- 
ever, dates the repopulation of the island (by Euboeans, Thessalians, and 
Western Epirotes) about 1650, which is manifestly erroneous, since Thevet 


1p. 953. In the case of Zea this is backed by a curious folk-tradition collected by Thevet 
to the effect that the towers in the island were built by the Albaninn national hero Scanderbeg 
(/uswéedre, f. 1747 ‘George Castriot dit Scanderbeg ayant renoncé 4 la foy du faux prophéte se 
saisit de plusieurs Isles de f’Archipelague faisant la guerre an Prince Amurath et & son fils Mahemet 
second du Nom. Estant en possession paisible de Tisle de Zea y Gt faire plusieurs foris pour tenir 
en bride ses ennemis ‘}. 

2 (a) f. 403 ch Braconnier (1706) in Aime-Martin, Lefires Adif, ef Curtewses, 1, 81+ "On dit 
que cette [le se trouvant déserte il y a deux cents ans le chef de cuisine du Grand Seigneur, ou, 
selon d'autres, le chef des boulangers de Constantinople, l'obtint du prince en faisant venir des 
Cirecs des environs.” The island was one of those ruined by Barbarossa in 1557-8. 

1 Airterre de Chee (1606), 166, The settlement of Samos (1562) is slightly carlier than the 
fall of Chics. 

4 Stamatiades, Dapsand, ii. 8. 

* ‘They are mentioned already in Georgirenes’ Present State af Samer; cf. also Aimé-Martin, 
Lettres Edif. ef Curieuses, i, 40, where they are said to be a hundred years old in 1714. 

® Georgirenes, of. cif, ; it is now, Tam told, extinct. 

T Kretikides, Towoyp. ras Zépov, 104, but many of this author's statements seem to be 
mete guesses. | 

''Yedpenpe tis vivo Vapay, p. 56. 

* iii, 202; vi. 308 (copied by Lacroix, 293, and Cuinet, 447); cf Pococke’s remarks on 
Psarian costume (ii. 2 13); Luparolo also notes their use of raw-hide sandals. 
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speaks of a village of 6-700 houses already a century earlier! This again 
coincides with Antonio di Milo, who says the island was inhabited ‘ since 
the war.’* Finally Lupazolo describes the inhabitants definitely as ‘gente 
detti Arvanites, cioé Albanesi di rito Greco,’ * 

In Kasos there is a village called Arvanitochori, said to have been 
founded in recent times by a pirate from Skyros, but the language was no 
longer spoken when Ross visited the island,.* 

Other settlements strictly outside the Aegean area, may here be noted 
for the sake of completeness as existing in the Marmara Islands,° on the 
south shore of the sea of Marmara," in Kalolimno (Besbicus),’ in Bithynia,* 
and in Cyprus—the latter apparently a Byzantine (not Frankish) military 
colony.” 

The general conclusions to be drawn from the above data are thus: 
(a) that the Albanian settlements in the islands date for the most part from 
the latter half of the sixteenth century ; (¢) that these settlements were not 

is generally held, an overflow of population fleeing from the Turks, but 
ee of a general scheme of colonization pursued by the Turkish government 
in this century. This schenie of colonization is mentioned definitely by St. 
Blancard, who says (speaking in 1535 of the country round the Granicus) 
‘le grand seigneur y a mis et faict venir d’Esclavons, Albanois, et Serviens, 
quand les eust conquestes; il faict ainsy en plusieurs contrées pour 
meémoire de ses victoires et pour mesler les langues.’ Similarly Georgirenes 
says that the Albanians ‘have many colonies in the Empire, being 
encouraged with special privileges and immunities from the Grand 
Signior, yet they lose not their language." 

What the privileges and immunities were, we may infer from the 
charter granted by Suleiman the Magnificent to Kilidj Ali for Samos, of 


\_fusulaire, £. 162. = (b) £ Bo, If 65 ¥. 

“Gr, Jwseln, iii, 36 (ef Lacroix, 199, copied by Cuinet, 399, but he is not supported by 
Pouqueville), It is significant that Kasos possessed a firman of Suleiman the Magnificent, an 
energetic coloniser (B, Randolph, arcdufefage, 30). Koss also hints at Albanian colonization in 
Astypalaea (ii. §9), not in itself improbable, as it was one of the islands sacked by Barharossa. 

* AS, xxix, 9, 10 (Marmara; the colonization can be put back to 1§50 on the authority of 
the Grawal furedaire) ; 16 (Halone); 17 (Routali), 

© The villages of Musatcha and Hautcha on the Acscpus, certainly earlier than 1670, the date 
on a church, 

T FLSA, xii. JO4. ® Kleonymos, Bulvvixd, pp. 93, 155. 

* Cobham, Axcerw. Cypr. 167 (Poreacchi); Hackett, Cé. tn Cyprus, 7}. Thevet, Ce 
Cner, i. 202,-says they still shaved the front of their heads, leaving their hair long behind, 

™ Charritre, Negotiations de fa Frosce, i. 574. Nl Present State af Samos (1678), p. 16, 
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which the chief articles were that every settler might take up what land he 
desired, and be free from all imposts for seven years, that no Turk should 
settle in the island, and that the internal administration should be in 
Christian hands." 

From the government point of view this colonization was expedient, 
since waste land was brought under cultivation and the treasury eventually 
enriched thereby; further, islands with good ports, if left untenanted, 
became inevitably the haunts of pirates* Albanians were doubtless 
preferred as settlers for their hardiness and spirit, while on the other hand 
their still semi-nomadic state rendered them willing emigrants. 

The Albanian element in the population of the islands, never a large 
proportion, tends always to become absorbed in the Greek, owing first to 
community of religion with the Greeks, which promotes intermarriage, and 
secondly to the coristant intercommunication of the islands and the pre- 
dominance over the whole area of the Greek language, which slowly but 
surely stamps out the Albanian: in the important and solid Albanian 
colonies of Hydra and Spetsa the traditions of the Revolution add to 
these forces a strong Greek national feeling.*® The information | have 
collected cannot therefore pretend to be complete: it is probable that 
other islands have also contained an Albanian element, of which later 
travellers may find traces in language and custom. But, considering the 
date of the Albanian migrations and the progress of Hellenization since, 
it seems unlikely that important additions will be made to the present 
summary. 

F. W. HASLUCK. 
1 Stamatiades, Zapsand, ii. 7. The otiginal frmae disappeared like so many others m the 
‘reform ' period. 
® In this connection it is interesting to note that a strict look-out for suspicions vessels was an 
enforced duty of the Samians (Georgirenes, 6), and doubtless of other privileged islanders. 


® Quite characteristic is the reply I received from an old woman of Spetsa on asking whether 
the language was still spoken in the island: ‘ra "Eorpower, oh Tew cleo wade, ele koyqee |" 
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Not the least interesting of Professor A. Wilhelm’s new discoveries 
in connection with the well-known Attic Quota-lists published in his 
recent brilliant paper; is that of a small fragment identified by him 
as belonging to /.G. i. 266, which solves finally the much-vexed question 
of the restoration of one of the rubrics or headings in that inscription. 
The stone in question, which is complete on the right-hand side alone, 
contains in ll. 9, 10 the following letters : 


Sod «al hor revraxcociols] 
alyoaw (vacat) 


The restoration given by Kirchhoff in the Corpws is (transliterating 
letter for letter from the stone): 


[Moves has he] Soke xai hoe qwevTaxocto|t| 
[- - - era|yoar. 


Kohler? suggested ho: éAXiactad or ho: diwagrai to fill the gap, 
but, as Professor Wilhelm justly observes,’ this is grammatically incorrect : 
rarrew wok in the sense of ‘to assess (a city) for tribute’ is not Greek ; 
one would expect dapor woke: tatreww. And the formula woXes aural 
@opov tafawevas shows that the real object of ratte or tatrecfai, if 
expressed, is @épor and not ols. 

But the following fragment, found by himself in the Epigraphical 
Museum, enables him to restore the original reading, beyond all doubt. 
It contains in all only fifteen letters, but these are of the greatest 
importance, 

l © Dréweden dex aftiochen Keiches,' in Amseiger der piti-dist, Alasse der Sais, Ado, der 
Wissenschajtert, Wien [April 28th, 1999], pp. 41 foll. 
? Oréwedes und Untersuchungen sur Geschichte des defisch-attinden Bundes, p. 32. 


+ Op, cit, p. gz: ‘Aber wdAw rdrrew im Sinne der * Einschiteang" ciner Stadt ist em 
Sprachfehler’.. . 
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TAIZAEH 
K AIX!" 
CH 

This, when placed to the left of the lines quoted above, gives us 

this notable result, with a /ecwna of only one letter in the first line: 
Taioée hfe] Soke «ai hoe wertaxociolc| 
eat xi[ Avot Eralyoar. 

The figures in the third line are the remains of the sum |[F jH - - 
(600+) paid by the first of the cities assessed by these authorities. 

I will not stop to discuss the questions arising from the information 
thus obtained, that certain cities were in this year assessed by the foviy 
and an assembly of 1500, and not of 500, as supposed in view of the 
previous restorations of this passage, but pass on to the immediate subject 
of this paper, namely the publication of another fragment of the same 
inscription. This is a splinter of Pentelic marble (height -25 ; maximum 
breadth ‘o7), broken on all sides and at the back, which I had noticed 
some time before in the Epigraphical Museum as probably belonging to 
some (uota-list. 

_ F | 
i | 
sAFF 
sAAAL 
sAAHE 
AAAAT™ 
TAHHHAF 
aA FHF 
AAAF 
VAAF 
AAIMF 
TAIZ 
EM IKP 
EI 
“7 


The reading in 1,1 except for the letter L is uncertain: I. 2-11 and 
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14-15 contain figures to which | shall return shortly: but ll. 12-13 give 
us the following letters : 
Taicole - - 
dri Kp[---, 
which naturally suggest, in the light of Professor Wilhelm’s new fragment, 
some such restoration as taieéi[e érayoar hor-- ] éri Kp-- ; and the 
obvious place for them to belong is opposite to IL 4and 5 of /G.1. 266. 
The style of the cutting and the size and interspace of the letters leave no 
room for doubt that this is where my fragment originally belonged. 
Putting the two together we obtain the following reading : 
taicéle Erjayoar hor taxes 
éri Kp[ ... Jo yeaumarevorros. 


The name of the yoapparevs must remain uncertain, but the choice is 
limited to Kplava]lo or Kp[eréjo, of which the latter seems more likely 
whether in this case we should suppose the nominative to have been 
Kpiriog or Kpitias there are no means of deciding. 

The full text of the stone together with its two new fragments reads 
thus : 


PAJAAFF -- 
? PAJAAADP[E - - 
5 AlJAAFE -- 
AAAAPE - - - 
FHHHAF- - - - 
PAE -- 
AAAF|FFIL Mlaéuren 
10 AAAF - [A]apéaves 
AAME [A ]Aoroxorvecso 
raicéle érjayoar hor taxrat 
éxi Kopl[ité fo yPapLATEVORTOS 
A\PeI[N! = KjadAcwroAtras 


15 AAle Eapraiot 
H | "Amoprytot 


raieée hfe] Bore «ai hoe werraxocio|.] 
wai xi[\coe eralyoar 
20 [FIH- -- 
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Of l. 1 the only certain letter is |, followed by the faint traces of a 
hasta. These can only have belonged to some heading or other, as they 
are placed vertically over the list of figures, whereas all the names of states 
begin in column over one another. As there is room for two letters to the 
left of the |. in order to bring the beginning of the word into line with the 
first of the columns of figures, it is natural to suggest that the word was 
[wo]A{es]: there is nothing in the remains of the letter following the 
faméda to make this impossible, for it may quite well have been efsiow, 
but the breakage of the stone has destroyed all the horizontal strokes. In 
this case one might perhaps restore [ara|Ae[s avrai dopor rayoudpevac], as in 
fG. i, 243, but there is hardly sufficient evidence, as we have no proof that 
this is not the last line of the formula, and that the rest is lost: to this 
point I shall recur later. There is indeed ample room for the suggested 
heading, which contains only twenty-five letters, for that in 1. 18, raiede 
he] SoXé «ai hot wertaxdaio[e] contains twenty-nine. But of the names of 
the states under this heading only one is found in a similar class in other 
records, namely the ["A]Aoroxorrecin, whereas the Madurio: and Aapdanés, 
in Il. 6, 10 always occur among the Hellespontine states. What states 
paid the sums in Il. 2-8 is quite uncertain, for we are confronted with the 
fact that few of these sums are recognizable elsewhere. 

L. 2 [A]P, if this is correctly restored, is found once, namely in 
f.G, 1. 260, as paid by Tpaeatvos, a Thracian state, in 421 B.C. 

In |. 3 we may suppose the sum to have been 32, 72, 122, or even $22, 
according to what the first igure was; but there is nothing to help our 
choice, as none of these sums are known elsewhere.! 

The same ts true of the sum in |. 5: in each case there is no trace of 
any figure after the +r, 

L. 4 is no less puzzling, as we cannot tell how much more than 
45 dr. the total was: the figures are not arranged under those of the 
previous line, but are spaced less generously than in the other lines, which 
suggests that it contained a larger number of figures than the others, e.g. 
|PA]AAAN[EF |: there does not seem room for more than two or possibly 
three figures after the M and before the beginning of the name of the state, 
for we can tell from |. 12 how wide the space was. But no state seems to 


‘The Kefuerol paid 522 dr, in 447 wc, (4G. 1. 233), but, as we shall see, they occur 
elsewhere on our stele (/.G. i. 259) a5 paying 8584 dr., so this payment is clearly not theirs, 
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have paid any sum between 95 and 100, nor any sum such as we should 
get if the first hgure were H or FF. 

L. 6 46 dr. is a sum which is found only once in these records, 
and then it was paid by the Aapdarés (/.G. 1. 231, 449 B.C,), who appear 
in 1. ro of the present stone as paying 31 (7), so this again is insoluble ; 
nor is any other example known of the payment of any sum between 
45 and 50dr., except by the Bepyato: in Thrace, who paid 48 dr. in 452 B.C. 
(iG. i. 228), and are restored (iid, 233) as paying the same amount in 
447 B.C., but in 428, and probably afterwards, paid §2 dr. 

L.7. 810+ dr. was clearly another long sum, as the figures are 
crowded together: the figure after the 4 is either [ or F, and it seems that 
the engraver cut one of these figures and then changed it into the other. 
But this corresponds with no known amount in these lists. 

L. 8. 63 dr.is another unidentifiable sum. 

L. 9. The Maétrio:, who here pay 31+ dr., paid 334 dr. in 438, 
the only year for which we have any record of their quota (ZG. i. 242), 
and this leads us to restore the same amount here, for there seem to be 
traces of a Aasta after the -. In the somewhat defaced inscription 
relating to the tribute of 408-7 or 407-6 (6.1. 258, inscribed on the side of 
i. 257) they paid some amount of which the second figure was A, after 
which there is room for only two figures before the beginning of their 
name: this was probably 31 dr, which suggests that they were still 
assessed at 2000 dr. but failed to pay their tribute in full ({, of 2000 being 
334 dr.). 

L.10. The AapSavés likewise seem to have paid 314 dr, which may 
represent 334. Previously to this, whenever their payment is recorded 
between 442 and 436 B.¢,, they paid 100 dr. : before the former year they paid 
sums varying between 46 and tjodr. In 7.6. i, 258 they seem to have paid 
31 dr. (.. At is alone visible on the stone). This suggests that they 
alsa were assessed at this later date at 2000 dr. and failed to pay in full. 
But secing the damaged condition of that inscription we cannot hope to 
attain any great degree of certainty. The 'AXoroxormecios pay here 26 dr. 
In 438 (/.G. i, 242) they had apparently paid 33) dr. (Kirchhoff's restoration 
of ....-F1/), and in 4G, i, 258 they paid AAFF, fe. 22 dr, though possibly 
another 4 is missing at the beginning of the sum. 

The KadArroAira:, who here pay PAJPrILiN], had paid the same 
amount in 437 and 436 (/.G. i. 243, 244), but otherwise we have no record 
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of their payments. It is noteworthy that in each of the two former lists 
they appear among wéAes aftal tayodperat, and apparently when they 
were assessed by the taxrac in the year of Kp[eria]s (?) their tribute was not 
altered. As to the date when Kritias, if his mame be correctly restored, 
Was yoayuaTteus, we have no evidence to go upon. The formula ts unique 
in this series of records, but it is a not improbable supposition that he 
held office in the very year to which this list belongs. 

The ESapraies who are a Thracian people, unlike the four preceding 
ones, who are all Hellespontine, pay 25 dr.: there are clear traces of a A 
before the - and there is room for another figure before that. [AA|P 
is presumably correct, for they are known to have paid that sum on 
previous occasions (437, 436, and 434 (?)). In 421 their contribution is only 
t4 dr.,a surprising drop. 

The figure representing the sum paid by the 'Apopyeot on this occasion 
is unfortunately lost. They appear together with the Ka\ArweAira: and 
Sapraiot as wodes abral taXeapera: in 437 and 436, and may be, I think, 
safely restored under the same heading in /.G. i. 253 (date uncertain, but 
ca, 434), as paying in each case 100 dr. It is not unnatural to restore 
them here also, as paying the same amount. 

Who paid [[* JH in the last line of the list of states ‘assessed by the 
Sovks) and the 1500' is an insoluble problem. 

This is all the information obtainable from these three juxtaposed 
fragments as they stand, but it will be instructive to attempt a recon- 
struction of the whole stone recording the Quota paid this year. 
Cavaignac! and Wilhelm? have recently pointed out that /.G. i. 259, 
iG. i, 266, and the two adjoining fragments published by Kohler, /Yermes, 
xxxi. (1896), p. 142, all belong to one stele: to these must now be added 
the small fragment found by Wilhelm, to which allusion has been made, 
and the fragment found by myself which has just been discussed. But no 
serious attempt has been made to fit the three larger stones together, 
except for a suggestion by Cavaignac that JG. j. 266 seems to belong to a 
position near the lower right-hand corner of 1. 259. 

/.G. i, 259 is a rectangular slab, complete at the back only: none of 
the margins of the front surface are preserved, but those on the top and to 
the left have been bevelled off for some ten centimetres, while about 


1 Je Freer a’ Athenes fe 480 2 gog (Paris, 1608], pp. xxxvi, foll, 
7 Op. cif, Pr. 45. 
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fifteen centimetres are missing from the right-hand side. The present 
breadth of the inscribed face is ca. “64, which points to an original breadth 
of ca, “90, and this measurement ts confirmed when /.G, i, 266 is placed 
in its proper position, below No, 259. The restoration in the Corpus 
indicates that the stone had originally four columns, but this, as will 
be scen, was not the case. The average height of the stone is ¢@. “50: 
the line of breakage at the bottom runs fairly straight across the 
inscribed face, but the edge is far from being vertically broken through 
from back to front, and is in fact very uneven. It will be noticed that 
‘1 the left-hand column of the fragment @ in Hermes (foc. cit.) there 
are the remains of the names of states on the sea-coast of Asia 
Minor, 1. 6 [[]uye]hés Eves erribopds, 1. 7 [Mupds]oc mapa Teppepa, |. 8 
([Krafo]pevior, etc, which were in the Cario-lonian area (after 435, when 
the Carian and Ionian tributes were united under one heading), This 
suggests naturally that this column is a continuation of col. 1. of 4G. 1. 259, 
which contains the names of twenty-four states in the same area, and the 
experiment of putting the two stones together in this position proved 
beyond doubt that this was correct. The two edges do not make a 
perfect join, but the general line of the breakage corresponds on both 
stones, and in one small place there was actually a contact-surface. Any 
doubt on this point was dispelled by the resemblance of the texture of the 
marble in the two fragments, and the occurrence in each of similar surface- 
flaws running vertically. When placed in position there was a space of 
exactly ‘10 between the bottom of the last figure in col. ii. and the top of 
the letters NE which survive from the heading Ne[otori«ds popes]. This 
means that in col i. there is a similar space between the bottom of |. 25 o1 
j. 259 (in which no letters are preserved, there being a space between 
ll. 24 and 26) and the top of the line -é: hevo, which is |. 3 in Kohler’s 
fragment a, col. i. Now in this space we have already the remains of two 
lines (26, 27) in i, 259, and there are traces of two lines above -é& hévo, 
‘n the latter stone, so that we are left with only two lines missing between 
the two stones in this column, for six lines occupy ten centimetres exactly. 

Now the height of the Hermes stone is over all -46, though that of the 
inscribed face is somewhat less, so that one obtains a total height of az. ‘97 
for the two stones when placed together. How much is still missing from 
the bottom of the stele is uncertain, as in the last two lines of col. i, begins 
a list of cities which bore the following heading [woAes éréXe|oay haide dora 
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vo dopo, of which we have no clue to the exact number, though it is not 
likely to have been large. We can only say that the height of the stele 
was originally a metre or more. But we are still in the dark as to the 
exact number of the states that paid the "loro; gdopos this year. In 
LG. i. 259 we have the remains of twenty-one names, and presumably the 
gaps in Il. 4, 14, and 25 each contained a name: the two latter may very 
well have been occupied by states, the names of which consisted of not 
more than five letters, eg. lacés, Koeor, Agpos, Supe, Téror, or Aiow. The 
two lines where the breakage occurs account for two more names, and then 
come thirteen in the lower stone, followed by a space of a height 
equivalent to five lines. The = in 1 18 of Kohler's copy immediately 
above the heading just mentioned does not exist, and there are no traces 
of a letter in this position, though one or two small scratches, clearly 
accidental, are to be seen about 3 cmm. above |. 19, at the very edge of the 
stone. 1 have no doubt that ll. 14-18 inclusive were left blank. 

But we can now form a fairly correct estimate of the number of the 
sums paid by the Ionian states in this column, namely 24 + 2+ 13, = 39, 
representing at most 37 states, as the payments in Il. 32 and 35 are 
arrears. The cities which éré\ecar dwo ro dopo seem also to have 
belonged to the same area, but it may be observed that Kohbler's restor- 
ation of <' as [Aco]o[spira:] seems untenable if we accept, as we clearly 
must, the restoration [Epv]@pato: in the previous line, for the @ comes 
under the p, which would not make the two words begin on the same 
vertical line, as the former has three letters before the @ and the latter 
four before the p. | would suggest ¢g. [MiAe]e| tor}. 

The island-tribute does not call for much comment: there are the 
remains, in all, of the sums paid by thirteen states, and we can tell from 
the length of col i. that there was room for at least six more: how many 
more than nineteen were recorded here we have no means of judging, 
but the maximum number of islands is thirty-one, and it is not likely 
that all paid tribute this year, Thera, for instance, was only included in 
the list in 426 (/.G. i. 257) for the first time, the year following that of the 
present record. It is instructive to notice that in the inscription in question 
there seem to have been only nineteen islands recorded under the heading 
[Neciorixos Gopos], which suggests that the total in our inscription should 
be nearer to that figure than to thirty-one. Unfortunately the list is 
much damaged and hardly helps us to reconstruct the missing items in j. 259. 
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Probably Nievpco: and Srvpés occurred lower down in our list: they are 
found in Il. 19, 20 of £G. i. 257, and the following names, which occur 
in our list, are probably lost from there, Mucdvtot, Kadxrdés, “Avdpvor, 
Térrot, "Epetpiés, and “Permes. Further than this it is useless to attempt a 
definite reconstruction. Whether there was some other heading below the 
list of the islands in this column must likewise remain uncertain : if there 
was one, it could not have been followed by very many names, as that 
would imply that the stone was larger than the evidence of col. i. would 
have led us to expect. For we know that col. 1. as reconstituted contains 
$1 lines, with the probability of a few more being lost from below, and as 
the first island-name occupied |. 33 of the stone a total of twenty islands 
would bring us to |. 52, which leaves the impression that the columns 
consisted of about 32-37 lines. The list for the next year, LG. 1.257, 
contained apparently fifty-five lines in each of its three columns, and it is 
extremely unlikely that £G. 1. 259 contained more than this, as there was 
no radical change of conditions between the two years. 

For reconstructing the third column, which was clearly the last on the 
stone (for the island-tribute, which Kahler allotted to his supposed fourth 
column in the Corpus, came in col. i1.), our material consists of the twenty- 
five lines of Hellespontine states in 7G. i, 259, and JG. i. 266 together with 
the two fragments added to it. Now LG. i. 237 seems to have contained 
at most twenty-seven names under the heading of [he]AXeomonteo[s] (hopes), 
and perhaps only twenty-four, but certainty is out of the question owing to 
the damaged state of the stone, as noted in the Corpus, ad foc. So we 
should hardly expect to find more than about twenty-five states of this 
class in our list, though it may be remembered that four more states in 
the same area are recorded under the two unusual headings in /G. i. 266, 
ie. lower down in the same column of our stone. 

Two small points have escaped the notice of previous editors of 
iG. i. 259, namely (1) that the last amount recorded on the stone is not 
PTEFEI| but FH, each figure beinz quite unmistakable, and there being 
no traces of more than three figures, and (2) that there are distinct traces 
of the next line below these figures, namely "' : these did not form part 
of any sum, as the first letter was ¢ and could not possibly have been 7. 
There were apparently two letters before the e, and the following letter had 
a vertical #ayta, but beyond this we have nothing to aid us to restore the 
line. It was clearly some formula, and there is reason to believe that it 
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consisted of three lines, for my new fragment seems to fit on to the 
bottom of this slab here, though there is no exact join. But the line of 
breakage is similar on the two stones, and, as in the first column, there is 
a distinctly perceptible contact-surface at one point, when the two edges 
are placed together. Careful measurement showed that if this join be 
accepted as certain, there is one line completely lost between the two 
stones: this makes it extremely probable that the heading of which we 
have traces in the last line of [f. i. 259 continued into the new fragment, - 
where, as was stated above, there seems evidence for restoring [sa]A[e¢ - -]. 
This seems to confirm the supposition that we have to deal with some 
heading like that in IL 45-7 of col, ti. of £G. 1 257, which is restored 
to read [hadée wojkes wepvo[aa | dopo ta, olperhaueva areldocar|. But 
unfortunately this does not agree with what is left on the two stones, and 
indeed makes it possible that the word in the third line was not [olAles] 
at all. It does however make it quite certain that [wolAles avrai 
tayoaperat] was not the heading under which the ten states made these 
unusual payments, which we have here recorded. Apart from the fact 
that the heading consisted of three lines, if the reasons given for this 
view be accepted, there was the difficulty that all these sums were odd 
amounts, and that one of them, namely 811+dr. in L 7, was more than 
eight times as large as any other payment recorded under the heading 
mokes attal tayoauera:: Amorgos paid 100 dr. in 437 B.c,, but this is the 
highest amount previously known as paid under this heading. Whether 
these three lines contained in other words the same contents as the three 
lines in /.G. i. 257, to which allusion has already been made, we cannot say ; 
but we may be quite certain that they referred to exceptional payments of 
some sort, which would be most easily explained on the theory that they 
consisted of, or included, arrears of tribute, and not merely annual 
payments of the usual amount. 

The appended transcript of the lower half of the stele will perhaps be 
helpful as showing exactly what information we have obtained by this simple 
piece of reconstruction (p. 241), There seems no need to reproduce the 
upper half, te, JG, i. 259, as I have already mentioned the main points 
where the copy in the Corpus is unsatisfactory, namely the incorrect 
assumption that it contained four and not only three columns, the incorrect 
reading P[++FIN| for Fit for the (lost) twenty-fifth state in the Helles- 
pontine area, and the omission of the important traces of a new heading 
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beginning directly underneath these figures. It remains to make a few 
comments on the names in the first column (here, as throughout this 
paper, the numbering of the lines follows that of the Corpus). 

Li. 4 and 5 are beyond hope of recovery. 

L. 6 can only have been [@pamérjas, [Kedprer as, [Nayotat|ac, or 
[dacedit jai. 

L. 8, which consisted of nine letters ending in -o:, was either 
[Aarvper joi, [KaAdvérijot, or (Hiravat jou. 

L, 9 may be restored with great probability as [ Advdsoe éys "Pode. 

In Il. 12 and 13, where we have in each case to supply a state with a 
name of eight letters ending in -sos, we may choose between the following: 
haipaios, "lotvbtor, Kepaprot, AeBedsot, Mideorot, Muveoceor, and Nerupiot, 

L. 14 presumably contained a name of not more than five letters, as 
there is nothing visible on the stone in the space which a sixth letter 
would have occupied: of the available names mentioned above, the Karo 
are not eligible, as they occur below (restored) in 1. 39. 

L. 17 is restored by Kirchhoff as ['Epu@pajior, which is a natural 
inference seeing that the next five lines contain the names of five cities ‘ of 
the Erythraeans,’ But we find that the name of this state occurs in 1. 50 
among those which ¢rekewaw ard 76 dopo, so we must supply some other 
name of nine letters ending in -sor, £2. Kadvdério: or Teravaion. It is not 
possible that "Epv@paio could have stood in both places, for the heading 
in |, 48 does not mean that the payment in this year was the last they 
would make. This point will, however, be alluded to in its proper place. 

For the name in |. 23, which consisted of eight letters ending in -., the 
choice is large, and it is not worth citing all the possible names here. 

L. 24, a name of nine letters ending in -e; was either Bapyvdueés, 
Kapvaréés, or KupSioaés : between these we have no ground for choice, 

L. 23, like 1. 14 and 39, presumably contained a short name, 

Ll. 26, 28, and 29 are beyond hope of restoration: the former line 
contained the name of some state [wapa Kalivo[r], but we cannot restore it, 
as our knowledge of the topography of the southern part of Caria in 
the neighbourhood of Kaunos is far from complete. In |. 27 the name 
[Kap@acvavdés rapa Kalivo|y] is supplied in the Corpus, but the position 
of Karbasyanda is not known. 

Ll. 30, 31 are hopeless, but the last letter in |. 31 seems to have 
been N : nothing is visible before it, but eight letters seem to be lost. 
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For the name in |. 32 we have the same alternatives as in L 24: hero 
means of course gvev @épov, referring to arrears paid: why the engraver 
wrote héve here and héves ériboods in |. 35 | am unable to say, though 
possibly he would not have had room for the longer expression, for which 
he had room after the shorter name in the latter place. 

For 1. 33 we have to choose between the same names as in I. 8, but 
one of the two states of nine letters ending in -ior, te. KaAdvértot or 
Tliravaioe must be substituted for [Epv@palio: in 1.17. This proves that 
all these three names occurred in this list. 

Ll. 34-42 need no comment. LI. 43-47 were all, apparently, left 
blank, and (as Kohler! thought) weAes preceded ¢rékeray at the 
beginning of 1. 47: the ¢ in the previous line in his copy does 
not exist. His explanation of the formula here is that it means that 
the states in question had ceased paying their tribute in money and 
paid it this year by military service, as we find some states to have 
done in 421 (JG. i. 260), where the formula, used is [aoA]e¢ aide 
otpar[ia|i | srofor éréXecar. But in this case it is mot easy to see 
why these headings should be different from one another if they 
meant the same thing. Perhaps, however, it would not have struck 
the Athenian of the fifth century as being at all obscure; and this 
explanation receives some support from the fact that we have no other 
instance of a formula stating that certain states had ceased altogether 
to pay their contributions, which is the only alternative meaning which 
this phrase could bear. But Kohler wrongly concluded that the evidence 
from the presence of the Erythraeans and Diosiritae (as he restores |, 51) 
under this heading pointed to a date immediately after the Samian revolt 
of 440-39 for this stone* Had he known that it was part of the same 
stele as JG. i. 259 this view would not have been tenable for a moment. 
As a matter of fact its date is 427-6, #2. immediately after the revolt of 
Lesbos” In|. 51 Kohler’s restoration [Ato|c[ipirai] is not satisfactory, for 
there were four letters before the < and not three only, as it comesdirectly 
under the P in ['Epu]@paice in the previous line. [| would suggest 
[Midélo[eos], or [Muéo]o[eor]: no other names contain the letters Zl in the 
required positions. 


1 Hermes, loc. cit. 
2 Harmer, ive, cit, This view is followed by G. F, Till, Sources for Greek Afisterr, p. 72. 
“ Cavnignac, of. ci. p. xxxvi, shows this conclusively. 3 
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The total number of the states which paid tribute this year cannot be 
fixed exactly. The stele as reconstructed gives us the following figures : 
Kaptxoy opos, 2. 37 states: 2+ states which érékecay amo TO gape ; 
Fpdcxios hopos, 22 states ; Necsotiwas hopos 13+ ( probably ca, 20) states ; 
heAAeowartios bopos, 25 states; uncertain heading in col. iil., 10 states ; 
assessed by taerai and BoXé xai revTaxoctot eat yihtot, 5+ states, making a 
minimum total of 114, or 121 if we count the island-states as twenty in 
number. To these must be added a few names lost from the bottom of 
cols, i. and jii.,s0 that we may put the total at ca. 130, with a possibility 
of its having been as large as 140. This is very much what we should 
expect from the evidence of /.G.i. 257, which belongs to the following year, 
where the total number seems to have been about 128.! 


A. M. WoopWakD. 


t Tn conclusion 1 must express my warmest thanks to Mr. M. N. Tod for his care in reading 
the proafs of thisarticle, which has saved me from numerous inaccuracies, and to Mr, B. Leonardos, 
Ephor of the Epigraphical Museum, for his permission te publish this fragment. 


A CAVE OF THE NYMPHS ON MOUNT OSSA. 


On the north-west side of the great central cone of Mount Ossa a wide 
fissure runs right across the mountain from Mega Keserli to Tsagezi. On 
the south side of this fissure and at the base of the central cone lies the 
village of Spilia, which is to be distinguished from another village of the 
same name near Laspochori at the eastern entrance to Tempe. To the 
north of the fissure rises a peak known as Plaka, which is the part of Ossa 
that directly overhangs Tempe. A little below the bare rocky summit of 
this peak, which rises to a height of at least 3,500 feet, and on its south 
side about an hour's walk from Spilia, is a cave, which, though long known 
to the inhabitants of the district, has never before been visited by archac- 
ologists. We were told of its existence by Mr. Kostis Phrangdépoulos of 
Pournari, and he accompanied us when we examined it with Mr. H. A. 
Ormerod on February 2nd, 1910, so that it may be said that archacology 
is indebted to Mr. Phrangopoulos for the discovery of this interesting 
monument, and we ourselves also desire to record here our great obligations 
to him. 

The mouth of the cave, which faces south, is low and is now partly 
blocked by the fall of masses of stone in front of the entrance. Within the 
cave the floor slopes downward from the entrance, but this perhaps is partly 
due to the fact that shepherds and others have dug for treasure in the 
innermost parts and thrown up the earth and stones towards the entrance. 
At all events Mr. Phrangopoulos told us that the cave had been much 
disturbed and that some of the inscriptions which he had seen there (for 
instance (1) below) had been broken up since his first visit some twenty 
years ago. The eastern half of the cave is now entirely blocked by the fall 
of enormous masses of rock from the roof; in the northern corner of the 
western part there is a stone base (20m. high, ‘50m. square) with a socket 
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on top (‘17 m. by ‘20 m.) for the insertion of a votive stele or statue. Near 
it once stood the other socketed block which bears inscription (1), Below 
this and connected with the north-western corner by a low narrow passage 
is a small inner cave similar to the large main one. It was here that 
we found inscription (4). Both caves are natural, and, as far as we could 
see, show no signs of having been artificially enlarged. The walls are 
covered with a stalactite deposit, but there are few actual stalactites. We 
were unable to find any small votive objects such as fragments of bronze or 
terracotta, except a few vase fragments of uncertain date, but amongst the 
rubbish inside the entrance to the cave we found, besides the piece of the 
inscribed base already mentioned, many fragments of votive stelai, most of 
which are also inscribed. These are dedications to the Nymphs, who in one 
inscription (4) are apparently called Oreads or mountain Nymphs, and, so 
far, there is no mention of Pan. The stelai are all inscribed in one or two 
lines at the top or bottom, and the rest of the surface is now blank; none 
of them is sculptured. It seems unlikely that it would ever have been the 
custom to dedicate blank slabs of marble to any deity, thereiore we must 
assume that these stelai, like the now famous grave stelai of Pagasai, once 
bore paintings. In fact we thought that on one or two fragments we could 
discern slight traces of paint, As on the Pagasai stelai, only the part 
which is inscribed is smoothed, and the whole of the rest of the stele is 
slightly roughened in order to hold the paint. So we think that no one 
who has had the opportunity of comparing these stelai with those from 
Pagasai can seriously doubt that these also were painted. All the stelai 
have a ‘root’ at the bottom to set them up in the ground or in a stone 
socket. 
The inscriptions we found are as follows :— 


(1) Fragment of a socketed marble base: front left-hand corner; 
220m. high, ‘26m. long, “32m. deep, letters ‘03 m. high. Inscription 
complete above, below, and on left. The letters are irregular and vary in 
size. 


TAIZNYN ----- Tais viv[baig o detva - - wal. 
XOZKAIOIr- - - - yoo cai of wLaides evEdpevo]- 
fONEGEIKAE- - - t ovéGerwae(y]. 


‘OvéGereaey for avé@yxay occurs in a Pharsalian inscription, /.G. ix. 
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(2) Gabled votive stele: marble; left half only; root at bottom; 
inscription on raised bar below gable; 18 m. wide, -34 m. high, ‘oy m. thick, 
letters -o1 m. high; complete on left; painted surface ‘25 m. high. 


, = PYXAAEYNTIE ---~- 
These letters, if read correctly, probably conceal the names of the 
dedicators. 


(3) Flat-topped stele: marble; broken in two, but complete ; 
inscription on raised bar at top; root below; °32 m, high (with root “43 m.), 
-30 m. wide, 03 m. thick, letters 015 m. high; painted surface -25 m, high. 

AGS)... TO = 2 = Aéea(»)['Av]riyo[ros (or -yavev) tats] 
NYMDAIZEY=¢----- vumais evE(a)[mevos OF -wevos |. 


Aéwy is a common name in Thessaly, cf. /.G. ix. 2, p. 297. 


(4) Gabled stele with simple acroteria: marble ; no raised bar; root 
below ; ‘26 m. high (with root ‘30 m.), “26m. wide, ‘04 m. deep, letters ‘ol m. 
high. 

OPE! - - - - 
ENNEAOKAEIADIAOAAMEIANEPFENEAS 
‘Ope:| aww] 
'Evredoxhera Pidobapeta wep yeveds. 

We have suggested "Operactw as a restoration although we cannot find 
any epigraphical parallel (in C/G. 997 = £6. iit 2, 1354 "Eper[vu lou is now 
read for ['O]pei{d¢jouw); but the word is used by Bion, i. 19. Tlép yeveas is 
probably equivalent to bwép yeveds, cf. 1G. ix. 2, p. 333; and in two 
Thessalian votive inscriptions (7G. ix. 2, 577, 585) wep tel waidéo¢ is the 
restored reading. 

(5) Flat-topped stele: marble; inscription on raised bar at top; three 
fragments fitting together, lower left hand corner missing ; 66 m. wide, 
‘49 m. high (with root *§25 m.), ‘08 m. thick, letters 015 m. high; painted 
face ‘27m, high. 

.. N@AIEMI - - - AMOZOENEIAEYZAMENAI - - = - 
[Nulw@ary Mi[xpa AlapooPeveia ev Eaweva: |avelnear (2). 

For the conjunction of these two names, cf. /.G, ix. 2, 1227, |. 4, where 

the second name is regarded as a patronymic, and therefore 1s accented 
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paroxytone. But the present inscription, if read correctly, seems to prove 
that they are two separate names, and must be restored as such in the 
Corpus, unlike those in the rest of the inscription, which are clearly 
nominatives followed by the patronymic in each line, It is, however, 
possible that we should read here evFapera i---, and thus regard 
Aljapocfeveia as a patronymic, as we have several other examples of 
feminine participles in -weéra for -wéry. This in turn avoids inconsistency 
in the other stone. 


(6) Lower left-hand corner of stele: marble; inscription below ; 
complete on left ; ‘23 m. high, ‘20 m. wide, 04 m. thick, letters 015 m. high. 
PANZAE ---- [areas [rirdas - - - | 


PM ANZA Occurs in a Pharsalian inscription as a Thessalian form for 
waca, /.G. ix. 2, 234, 2; cf. also the feminine forms of the participles in 
Thessaly, JG. ix. 2, p. 338. 


(7) Flat topped stele: marble; inscription on bar at top; root below ; 
complete ; -30 m. high (with root *36 m.), "30m. wide, ‘o4 m., thick, letters 
‘oz m. high. All that is visible of the inscription are the following letters 
near the end :— 


ane SYS oc 


(8) Mr. Phrangépoulos once had in his possession a fragment of marble 
inscribed, as he told us, raig »vadary eFayevow; this should probably be 
read Taig vipdais evEapevos. 

With the exception of (1), which seems to belong to the fourth century, 
all the inscriptions apparently date from the third and second centuries B.C. 

The interest of this cave lies in the fact that it is the first so far 
discovered in North Greece,’ and that, unlike the others hitherto known, it 
seems to be dedicated to the Nymphs alone, and not to Pan and the 
Nymphs. We hope that it will be possible for us to excavate it later, 
when doubtless more light will be thrown on the cult*® practised here. 


A, J. B. WACE. 
M. 5. THOMPSON, 
' Ch Rouse, G4, Potty Offerings, pp. ab ff. 
* Pan was worshipped on Mount Homole, the part of Osta near Homolion, which is placed at 
Laspochori: Theocritus, vil. 104 ; Teapyiddqs, Geroadla,® p 146. 


* For the cult of the Nymphs in general see Gruppe, Greed, Mfrthafogic, pp, 826 11.; Roscher, 
Lesthon, s.¥., and Farnell, Fie Cyits of the Greeé States, v. pp. 424 ff, 458 ff 
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NOTE. 


Dr. Arvanitopoullos has now brought down to the Larissa Museum 
the inscriptions we saw. He also, through Mr. Phrangépoulos, excavated 
for a day. His finds include two inscribed fragments which complete 
No, 2, which now reads; ///IYPIXA. SYNTIS////////FIANYNDALE. The 
whole stone is now twice the width of the fragment seen by us in the cave. 
[We have probably to deal with two names coupled with evr, eg. Ivprxya* 
ow Tialixpat|eca Nuvdars ; but it is hard to see what the first name can 
have been, as we have to account for the vacant space between A and =, 
unless, perhaps, it was Ivpiya[s], an unknown variety of the common name 
Tliip(p)yos!: the omission of the second ¢ is frequent in Thessalian 
inscriptions. For the second name the choice is not large: we might also 
read Tio[imalyeia, a feminine name formed from Ticipayos, but hitherto, 
apparently, unknown.—A, M. W.] Other finds include fragments of black- 
elazed pottery and broken terracotta figurines of the fourth and third 
centuries B.C.,a bronze ring with a representation of Eros with a bow, 
and a copper Thessalian coin of the Antonine Age. Dr. Arvanitopoullos 
hopes to complete the excavation of the cave later in the summer. 

A. J. B. W. 
M. 5. T. 
LAgigsA, Jay 2151. 


| Or Tupilvjols}, os in /.G, ix, 2, 109 #, l. a8: cl Mupplros, fdr. 281, 1 2. 


MONUMENTS OF THE GATTELUSI. 


PROFESSOR Horr left unfinished at his death a projected work ' which 
would have filled a marked gap in our knowledge of the Latin dynasties 
of the Archipelago—the history of Lesbos and its dependencies under the 
Gattelusi of Genoa. The possessions of the Gattelusi in their fullest extent 
included Lesbos, the Thracian islands of Thasos, Lemnos, Samothrace, 
and Imbros, and the mainland towns of Phocaea (Foggia Vecchia) in 
Ionia and Aenos in Thrace. The Frankish monuments of the islands had 
already been adequately chronicled by Professor Conze,* but the mainland 
dependencies remained, from this point of view, unexplored.” In the course 
therefore, of cursory visits to Aenos and Phocaea in 1908, I took notes 
and photographs of the few surviving monuments, supplementing these 
researches by visits to Mytilenc and Lemnos, In the latter islands, 
however, the castles are still garrisoned: in Lemnos | was denied 
entrance, while in Mytilene, though treated with every courtesy, I found 
photography out of the question and had to content myself with scanty 
notes within the castle, 

The Gattelusi monuments of Aenos, and Mytilene particularly, seem 
to me to throw some fresh light on the history and genealogy of the 
family, and to correct in some points the summary table drawn up by 


1 Mentioned in Ersch and Gruber, Gr. Gerd. 448, note 15; Leoneral Citenris de Leste topta 
#prrtaia (Regimonti, 1866). Hopfs stemma of the Gattelusi is given in Caron, Grive-Aom, 902; 
gee further, Fricdlacnder, Meifr. . alter Miinzskueds, 29; F. Lambros in Schlamberger, Nie. ae 
Orew Latin, 432; Anon. Ol Tarehot{o & Adofly, Athens, 1900. 

® Aeise auf den fusein des The Meeres (1860): cf, CLG. 89773 Aetse anf der Jose Lerbps 
(1865); see also (for Lesbos) Newton's Jrate/s ana Dincevertes, and Boutan in Arca, JAifirs, v. 
(1856), 275. 

* Since my visit Prof. Lambakes bos published his notes on Aecnos In Aekrloy rip Apt. 
"Apyaok. “Eropelas, H' (1905), 
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Hopf. Since his death, moreover, some of the Genoese documents he used 
have been printed,’ and the materials for the history of Aenos and the 
islands augmented by the publication of the contemporary chronicle of 
Critobulus of Imbros.* 


§ 1.—AENOS? (Figs. 1, 2, 4.) 

Aenos is best known to most of us for its extremely beautiful 
fourth-century coins, and practically nothing of its history in Greek times 
has come down to us. These coins are, however, sufficient evidence of its 
commercial importance, which was inevitable from its position. The 





Fic. t.—AENOS + SKETCH-PLAN OF ENVIRONS. 


town, which has retained its ancient name and site, stands on slightly 
rising ground in a nearly insulated position on the estuary of the Hebrus 
(Maritza), on the upper waters of which stands Adrianople and higher still 
Philippopolis. In mediaeval days, and down to comparatively recent times, 


‘ Giornale Ligwstice, i. (1874) 84-9, 217-20; HD. §6-03, 292-7; Hi. 913-16; ¥. 345-71; ef. 
also viii, 953 ff. ; ix. 1306, and def. Jair. ii, DRL, 338. 

t Frag, Hist, Gras. ¥: 

° For topography, efe. see B. de la Brooquiere (1433, Pp. 344, Bohn); Cyriac in Ziebarth, 
favhrifienhandichrift &. d. Hamivorger Stadvbidtiotheh (1903), to: ef Jacobs, Avk, Afier. 1897, 
115; Ia Motraye, Travels, i, 279; Choiseal-Gouffier, Mey. Pris, ii. 209, PL XIU. and p, 109; 
Webber-Smith in /.A'.G.8. vil. (1837), 61-74 ; Grisebach, Mette a, Aoometien, i. 144-188; Slade, 
Travels, 475; B. A. M[vrraxiiq:] in "EpBSopds, ii. 1855, No. 52: ch Aahtiov ris "Tot. «. “Eby. 
: fi, $2-107 and 622-625. Historical references in Tafel, Sven), Crit. ti. 44 and 129, 
Inscriptions in Dument, faorr, de fa Taree: Papadopoulos-Rerameus in Opakuch *Exrernpis, i. 
(1805), 9-11; 4.C. A xxiv. 168: cf, avi. 695. 
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the stream was navigable up to the former at least Of late years, owing 
to a change in the course of the river* probably caused by floods, the old 
harbour of the town has been closed by a bank, and the river itself is 
no longer navigable except downwards, and that by the crudest rafts and 
during the winter only. As late as 1847, in the reign of Mahmud the 
reformer, an unsuccessful attempt was made to dredge the harbour,® 
and remains of the dredger lic high and dry on the marshes in memory of 
this ill-fated attempt. At the present day Aenos ts completely superseded 
as a port by Dedeagatch, which has railway connection with Salonika, 
Adrianople, and Constantinople, but the older town still has a certain local 
importance for its sea and lake (Gala Gueul) fisheries and its potteries, 
which especially affect the manufacture of large rough vessels (wifapia, 
xtowmrea)) destined for all parts of the Aegean. 

The harbour now in use is the actual mouth of the Maritza, which is 
hampered by a bar, only admitting open boats up to about 20 tons, and 
by the strong stream ; the latter renders the entrance extremely difficult 
to negotiate with a head-wind, so that traffic is of necessity restricted 
to boats which can be rowed at need. 

The first mention of the town in the Byzantine period is that of 
Procopius.* Justinian, finding it in a ruined state, fortified it among other 
places of Thrace against barbarian inroads ; to Justinian probably it owes 
the main lines of the present acropolis fortifications. The end of a long 
tongue running out from the east into the marshes of the river-mouth 
is surrounded by a wall defended by irregularly-spaced towers and enclosing 
along oval space, The main gate (Fig. 4) is on the north and a postern 
on the south-west, the walls being especially formidable on the neck of the 
ridge.’ Conspicuous remains of a palace later in date than the original 
circuit stand on the north wall. 

This acropolis is now inhabited by a few families only, but contains 


' Critobulus, TL. xii.; Chotseul-Gouffier, i, tog: G, Keppel, Jewrney atrest the Paltan (1831), 
i, 253. It was then navigable till May for vessels of 200 tons, but cf. 254. 

* This change is easily appreciated by a comparison of oor own Admiralty Chart (1087) with 
the more recent Austrian staff-map, In the Admiralty charts (surveyed about 1840) the main 
stream of the Maritea debouches north of the lagoons of Acnos—in the Austrian map it flows 
through them. Both channels have always existed, though their relative importance has changed, 

1 C, MacFarlane, he Doom of Turkey, 341 fh; alao Derdey ane its Destiny, ti, 540 fl. 

* De Aed. iw, 11, 

* Here there is a Jong and worn Byzantine inscription at the top of the wall, illegible from 
below even with a strong glass. 
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several Byzantine churches of interest including the present mosque 
(formerly S, Constantine), a large building of the cross-in-square type 
with a fine open narthex at the west end. 

The acropolis is surrounded by suburbs: that on the north contains 
the bazaar and runs down to the river-quay ; on the west are the potterics, 
and on the south a walled suburb fronting a marsh which was evidently 
the mediaeval port. Two divergent walls, furnished with towers, run out 





Fic. 4.—-AENOS: GATE OF ACHOPOLIS, 


from the extremities of the acropolis to the edge of the marsh. These 
walls belong to a period long after Justinian, probably the thirteenth! to 
fifteenth centuries. Two of the towers bear the arms and inscriptions 
of the Gattelusi. 
Aenos seems to have come into the hands of Francesco Gattelusio 
with Mytilene in 1355, as the dowry of his wife Maria Palaeologina, sister 
© The inscription in the E. wall (Lambakes, p, 29 (302)), Am rot AiBadaploy “Iedeow wal 


Morovhs rol "AsyéAou, should perhaps be referred to the Protovestiarius and Stratopedarch men- 
tioned by Pachy. ii. 9-11 (cf. Muralt, ad aaa. 1296). 
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of John VI. Palaeologus ; Francesco sent his younger brother Nicolo to 
govern it.’ 

By 1436 Nicolo or his successors had acquired the lordships of Imbros 
and Samothrace, and in 1453 Palamede Paleologo Gattelusio, then lord of 
Aenos, was confirmed in these possessions by Mahomet IL* 

Dying two years later, he willed his dominions to the widow and 
children of his eldest son Giorgio (d. 1448) with a share to his second 
son Dorino, who, however, seized the whole inheritance. The widow, 
determined on revenge, though without prospect of material satis- 
faction, denounced him as a traitor to his suzerain Mahomet; he was 
accused of garrisoning his possessions with Italian troops, with fraudulent 
administration of the Aenos saltings, and, from another quarter, with 
harbouring runaway slaves from the neighbouring Turkish towns.’ 
Mahomet at once marched on Aecnos and sent a fleet from Gallipoli to 
invest it by sea. Dorino had retired to Samothrace to winter, so the 
emperor plundered his palace but treated the surrendered inhabitants 
leniently. 

Meanwhile the Turkish admiral went with a galley to Samothrace to 
fetch the prince to answer in person, but Dorino, mistrusting him, fled to 
Mahomet at Adrianople and was pardoned and reinstated in possession of 
the islands. These, however, were later exchanged, on the representations 
of the Turkish admiral, for the inland district of Zichna (in Macedonia) as 
less dangerous. 

Dorino, on his way thither, suspecting treachery from his escort, 
murdered them and escaped to Naxos, where he married Elizabeth Crispo 
of the ducal house. In 1439 Aenos and the islands became for a short 
time the appanage of Demetrius Palaeologus, formerly despot of the Morea.* 


1 Critobulus, an excellent awthonity, says (ii. 13) that Aenos was part of the dowry of Maria. 
Chalconiyles (277 P.) says that Nicolo was sent there as governor by Francesco at the request of 
the inhabitants, who had had a difference with their former ruler; and this has been considered 
by some the beginning of the Gattelusi connection, But in this case why should Acnos have 
applied to Francesco at all? Hopf (on the authority of the earliest document mentioning him 
(Giorm. Lig. i. 86 (3)), dates Nicolo's lordship of Aenos from 1384. The town was then tributary 
to the Turks, probably since the expedition of Lala Shahin in 1383, ef, Critub, ii, 13 wal yap 
otros wal of eph abrie dwigepae wdrres Tis Te wprydrour tot Aagiidws cal 34 wal aotg df drow BH rb 
wparor dxetved finBderes els thy Ebpewqr ath... Sarge érfrioe. 

* Critob, i. 75- 

© Hammer-Hellert, Ame. Offoman, iil. 28. 

The history of the years 1455-1459 is related at length by Critobalus, TT. xi—Ill. xxiv. See 
also Ducus, 335: Chalcondyles, 469 ; Sansovino, 234. 
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After 1469, when it was burnt by the Venetians,' the town disappears from 
history. 

So much for the history of Aenos under the Gattelusi. The inscrip- 
tions of the period are five in number : 

1. The first and most important of these is written on a tomb of grey 
marble (‘48 x 11 m.) built into the church of Chrysopege in the citadel, a 
plain building otherwise not remarkable. The text of this inscription was 
published first in the @paxeiey ‘Ewernpis by Papadopoulos-Kerameus after 
a MS. note of 1716,* and quite lately, from the stone, by Prof. Lambakes2 
Its historical importance has, however, passed hitherto unnoticed. 

The text (in letters ‘045 m, high) runs as follows :— 


+ [yyyv ce yYouereor, copy tis ayreias, ol6auer tavTes THY Geor 
reroxyjay. | Tats caig depovea tolvyy @Aevarg Aoyor «kaGiAewoal py* To 
wav Grav «pivy. | Otwour Séyou «ai tovTori évy Sov yap wol@ ver Hyipa 
wy eonvayly, | O Getog otros warcertos wai wlept)\eakns raos THS Warayrou 
cal Peourjtopos | Npucompyys avyyéply éx Babpwr wap’ éuot Anuytplov tov 
Sevov, TyvixavTa «patoortos tTHS Geogmarov qokeas Aivay Tov in’mAotarov 
jéor avderrov Sup Takapideo¢ | Ppavrfecxov Taredioufey tot MaXarohoyow 
ev eres >, BAa,” iv(Gextiavos) va’, 





Koor(avtivos) 6 paor(oprs). 

The poetical effusion which occupies the first three lines need not 
detain us: the spelling and metre are of about the same quality. The 
signature of the mason is of interest as occurring also twice in official 
inscriptions of Palamede at Samothrace® and again at Aenos.’ .The prose 
part of the inscription gives us one entirely new fact, to which we shall return 
later, viz, that Palamede was the son of Francesco of Lesbos, not, as Hopf 
assumed from his having reigned at Aenos, of Nicolo. The identity of the 
Francesco mentioned is a separate question. ‘So far we have established 
that Palamede was of the senior branch of the family, as we should have 
supposed (a) from his bearing the name Palacologo (since only the elder 
branch had imperial blood) and (4) from the fact that he had lands in 
Lesbos,* 

2. In tower at W. end of acropolis, high up, grey marble block (perhaps 


' Baronius, danales, tig. * i. 1895, p. 08. [tis mentioned by Webber-Smith. 
a Lee, cit. p. 16,.No0, 263. * For wot. * AM. 6931=A.D, 1422-3. 
" Conze, FL. ITT. 7, 8. Top. dat, Inser, §. " Critoh, fi, #0. 
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ancient base re-used) built into niche with ogival arch of tile. It bears a 
large cross with expanding ends, beneath the arms of which are (/) 
illegible inscription,! (+) arms of Gattelusi with Palaeologus in chief. (Fig. 5.) 

3. In ruined square tower (A) of western ‘long wall,’ oblong white 
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Figs. §, 6; 7-—Aenos: INscaiprons (2), (3), (4). 
marble slab with arms in square sunk panels, (1) Gattelusi (2) single- 
headed eagle walking to 1: above, in Gothic letters 
+MCCC+LXXXV, DIE PRIMO+MADII* (Fig, 6). 


4, In a well-preserved square tower (B) of the eastern ‘long wall,’ with 
characteristic Genoese moulding at string-course. Oblong yellowish 


© Lambakes (29, No. 706) reads 


+NMAPACTEKA | MENOCAHFHTPI | ANOCOTPIMQNETOYCS,@)' 
* Lambakes, p. 30, No. 303, reading MARCI erroneously. 
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marble slab with arms of Gattelusi, inscribed above in raised Gothic 
letters 
‘“-LMCOCCKIN : DIE PRIM AGVSTI = ! (Fig. 7.) 

5. A fifth inscription,® built into the wall of the modern church of 
H. Vlasios, is apparently not in its original position. It is written ona 
slab of white marble measuring 29x 1°08 m. (letters 04) and bears the 
arms of Gattelusi with Palacologus in chief. (Fig. &.) 

The text runs :— 


‘Apnyep@y éx Balpov o Glog xlai) wareremrog | vaos Tov peyaXou 
Nixokaov é:a xomwlou xe(ai) éFodou Atyoverapten tot KalvaSourt: érovs 
5, Me (6929= 1420-1] (ivdtxtivos) 16. | Koot{ arrives), 


The arms are therefore those of Palamede.’ The mason is the same 
as in (1). The name of the founder is known from the Commentary 





Fic, $.—AENOS; [MSCRIFTION (5). 


of loannes Kanavoutzes on Dionysius of Halicarnassus, interesting in 
this connection as dedicated to the ‘prince of Aenos and Samothrace.’ 
By the latest editor of the Commenfary, Kanavoutzes is supposed to be a 
Frank of Chios. 

The name (as KarraSovrtys) occurs first as that of a arwagerins 
of the fleet who in 1324 dedicated a church of S. George in Lesbos.! 
Next we have the loannes above mentioned, who had a brother in the 
service of the Lord of Acnos® possibly the Augoustarikes of the inscription, 

1 Lambakes, pi. 29, No. 302. 2 fiid. p. 13, No, 248. 
® This docs not imply that Kanavoutzes was related to the reigning family, cl. the [mbrian 
inecr. = Conze, PL IIT fi. p. $2 and probably No, 2. above, 


4 Acta Pfr. il, DEL. 3355. 
© Comm, fe Dien, Afal. p. 2. Rhodokanakis (‘lowrruidem, 783) mentions further a Janus 
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The earliest references to the family therefore connect them with Lesbos! 
rather than Chios, where they are found first in a document of | 520,° and 
are Said still to survive at Volisso,* 


§ 2.—PHOCAEA. 


Old Phocaea was held by the Gattelusi from the Giustiniani of Chios 
for over a hundred years (c. 1346-1455).4 The mediaeval town covered 
part only of the site occupied by its classical predecessor, being confined 
to a rocky tongue of land about a quarter of a mile long which runs out 
between the two natural ports The site is thus surrounded on three 
sides by water. The harbour is commodious, safe and deep, and in the 
days of sailing craft was much used by vessels on their way to and from 
Smyrna; it is now frequented only by ships trading in the salt of the 
Hermos salines—a government monopoly. The salt is brought round in 
small sailing boats of 20-30 tons (3reawédes and parpartépes), stored in the 
government warehouses and loaded on ships and barques of 600-800 tons 
chiefly owned in Chios, for various ports of the Aegean. The natural 
depth of the north harbour (jrxpo yiadd) allows vessels of this size to be 
loaded from a short plank bridge. 

The remains of the Genoese period in the town are scanty. The walls 
existed intact till about 1860, when they were pulled down and a large 
Greek suburb formed itself opposite the old town on the northern harbour. 
The lower parts of the wall surrounding the high seaward end of the 


Monomachus Kanavoutzes who married Sehaste Koressi of Chios, and died in Lemnos (which 
belonged to the Gattelusi) in rq2o0: ef. mid. 785, a further alliance between the families, Bui 
R."5 genealogies are a tainted source. 

' Their memory is preserved in a @éeis Kavu Sirea in Lesbos (5, Karydonis, Ta & Ade B 


: by Pe 331 

" Miklosich and Miller, Arta, iii, 363, No. xvii. 

? Lehnerdt's preface to Kannvoutres, p, xx, quoting Zolotas, whose dissertation on the family 
in the school-proginmme of Chios (1889) I have not seen, The name also occurs in Terns 
(Oeconomopoulos, Agama, 57). 

‘ For the mediaeval history in detail see Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Puxaind, Smyrna, 1875 > 
Tomaschek in Sitster. Ad. Wien, cxxiv. (1891), 26; Mas-Latrie, Treser, 1788. For the topography, 
etc.: Des Hayes, Voyage, 242; Le Bruyn, Poyage (Delft, 1700), p. 166, Pil, LVII-LIX; Sonnini, 
Forage, ti. 349; Hamilton, Asia Afingr, i, 59; Laborde, Arie Minewre, Pl, U1. 1; Ponqueville, 
Gree, PL AVL; Allan, Pictorial Zomr, 39 (sketch); Ramsay, 7.4.5. ix. 396; Graef Ash. Afive, 
xiv. 1343; Boehlan, fom. Metrop. 7 f.; Adm. Chart, 1566 (897), see also Cuinet, Turguie d' Asie, 
iii, 478. Inseriptions in CG. 3412-33 ALCLA xvii, 34; (Byzintine) CAG. 8796= Aviom, Pivy, 
ii, 13t—6, 

* CE the description in Livy, xxxvii. 41. 
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promontory survive, and in this direction a battery @ fewr a’ean was added 
to the defences, probably early in the seventeenth century.’ Towards the 
northern angle a curious and apparently early, Doric capital ts built in. 
On the landward end of the peninsula a few formless fragments still 
stand, the salt warehouses, harbour-offices, etc. occupying the site of the 
walls along the quays. 

A solitary Genoese inscription, engraved on a marble block, 
‘Sox 85 m.,1s built into the wall of the house of S. Alexopoulos* The 





Fic. 9.—PHocaka: I[xscatrrion of Dowixo GATTELUSIO, 


upper portion is occupied by three panels bearing (1) the monogram ot 
Palaeologus, (2) the double-headed eagle displayed, bearing an cscutcheon 
with the arms of Gattelusi, and (3) the arms of Gattelusi (Fig. 9). Below 
in letters ‘05 m. high is the inscription 


+ Nropes adeokoyas o Tatedsot|fos x(ai) avPerrys Madelas) Daxd as) 
5,9 (AM. 0932=A.D. 1423-4). 


! After the attack of the Koight: of Malta in 1613 (dal Porro, i. 265)? The hottery is 
mentioned] asa new work by Des Hayes (1621), who, probably on this account, calls the town New 
Phococa. The mistake is repeated by Le EBroyn (Anon,), Acenists aif Seve (1710), andl Sonnini. 
The battery was supplemented after the bombardment of Fhocaca by Riva in 1649 (Valiero, 
Guerra at Canara, ii. 172 etc.) by a new fort (dated A.H, togo=A.b, 1678) on a rocky headland 
at the entrance to the harbour. This is a roughly-bailt oblong enclosure, defended on the land side 
by a ditch excavated in the rock, and commanding the passage by a semicircular battery ¢ fewr 
df cctw for five pons. 
* The owner said it had been copied by Homann, but I can find no publication, 
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The inscription is of Dorino (I) Gattelusio, afterwards (1427-49) lord of 
Mytilene, here regent for his father. He is the only one of the Gattelusi 
who struck coins for Phocaea. The original position of the block was 
probably above one of the ‘two fine gates’ which Le Bruyn feared to draw 
on account of the Turks. 


§ 3.—MYTILENE. 


The castle of the Gattelusi at Mytilene stands on the high peninsula in 
front of the town, which is built for the most part on the isthmus and the 








Fic. 10.—MYTILENE: SKETCH-PLAN oF CASTLE SHEWING PosITion 
OF MonNUMENTS: 


adjacent slopes of the mainland (Fig. ro). Of the town-walls, which are shewn 
on the Admiralty chart * extending from sea to sea on the land side of the 
isthmus, not a trace remains. The fort on the southern harbour is ruined 
but still picturesque*; it seems to be of the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century. None of the points mentioned by Leonard of Chios as the sites 
of the besiegers’ batteries (Safonaria, Templum S. Nicolat, S. Cali juxta 


* 381 (856), Views of Mytilene ore given by Le Broyn (PIL LI, LI), Tournefort and 
Choisen)-Croufier, L Pl. X LIV. 


* A view of it is given by Mrs. Walker, Ofa! Tracks and New Landnearis, 168. 
5 2 
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delinguentinm patibulum) are now known except the latter, which is a site 
without a church, near the fragment of aqueduct towards the southern 
extremity of the town,! 

The castle (Fig. 11) isa long irregular enclosure stretching from the sea 
on the north port to the crest of the hill, the axis being approximately 
N.W. and S.E. One end lies on the harbour and is provided with a 
battery @ flewr dean for three guns, called Saplija, and tenanted only by 
one finely-cast early bronze Turkish gun of large calibre? The long N.E. 





Fic. t1.—MYVTILEsE: THE CASTLE FROM THE Wit. 


side is well protected by the steep fall of the rock, while the irregular 
3.E. and 5.W, sides are defended by a wide dry moat with masonry 
counterscarp and a double line of fortifications; these have been extensively 
rebuilt in modern times. 

The enclosure is entered by pates (1) at the sea side near the W. 
corner, (2) in the middle of the 5.W. wall (Orta Kapu), and (3) near the 
S.E. corner, the latter being now the chief entrance. Inside, the castle js 

AL] my informants are agreed that there is no church of §. Nicholas in the town. 


* About 15in, The gun is said to bear the name and titles of Mahomet LI, bat the date on i 
is 4072 | Mahomet IV). 
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divided into two parts at Orta Kapu, the lower being presumably the svénr- 
érum aiferius scilicet castrum Afenalvdtum' of Leonard (Fig. 12): this is 
armed with a small battery on the Jand-wall. The upper half is the larger 
and contains the barracks, parade-ground and mosque; it has two light 
batteries, on the sea and near the upper gate. At the former lie a bronze 
Venetian six-pounder with the arms of Bernardo and lion of S. Mark, a 
fine long Turkish gun in the same metal dated A.W. g23=A.D, 1576 
(Selim [.), and a very ancient piece of iron ordnance made of hooped bars. 





Fic, 12.—MYyTILENE: Watts oF Lower CasTLe. 


At the extreme $,.E, corner of the upper castle stands the keep (called 
Tchan Kulessi) which is divided by a dry ditch from the parade-ground 
and presents a facade of three rectangular towers to the W. and 3. Its 
third side is formed by the seaward wall of the citadel. 


' Menaladium is mentioned also by Bartolommes dali Sometti; Pooocke calls the divisions 
simply the old and new cnstles. 

7 A plan of it is given from the Admiralty Chart by Conze, another in the new Cortes op 
Jmscriptions, the best (inaccurate for detail) in Roldewey's Aeros, from which our sketch is taken 
(Fig. 10). 
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The Genoese monuments at present existing in the castle of Mytilene' 
are as follows :— 

(1) In the polygonal tower of the west wall, a bluish marble slab with 
three compartments, containing the arms of (a) Gattelusi, (2) Palaeologus, 
(c) eagle walking. 

(2) Orta Kapu, above the outer arch of the second gate ; a blue marble 
slab divided into four square compartments containing: (@) single-headed 
crowned eagle walking to r., (6) monogram of Palacologus, (c) arms of 
Gattelusi, (a) inscription in Gothic script (‘black-letter') character — 
+ m. cece. Ixxiii. die |: prima. aprilis«s | magnificus. et potés. dns. | dns. 
{francis|jcus, gateluxjius. dis. insule. metielini. et. €. fecit. fleri | hoc. 
edificium, 

The heraldry and inscription are given by Newton (i. 115) and (more 
correctly) by Conze (/esées, 5): Boutan mentions it (p. 277) with the 
erroneous date, 1363. A Turkish inscription in the tympanum. bears the 
date (of repairs?) AH. 1186, so that the original position of the Gattelusi 
inscription js not certain. I question it in the case of all stones but (8). 

(3) Built (sideways) into the outer wall just south of Orta Kapu, 
fragment with two rectangular compartments containing arms of (a) Palaco- 
logus, (6) remains of imperial eagle: above on the frame is the inscription 
? MCCCLJXXII DIE.... 

(4) Built upside down into the wall (high up) between the semicircular 
battery and the upper gate, a small white marble slab with arms resembling 
Bembo of Venice.* 

This was noted by Newton (i. 334, note 51). If the arms are of 
Bembo they are difficult to explain. Mytilene was never retaken by a 
Christian power after 1462, though several attempts were made (1) by the 
Venetians in 1464 under Orsato Giustiniano,? (2) by the Venetians in 1499 
under Pesaro,’ and (3) by a combined French and Khodian fleet under 
Philippe di Cleves Ravenstein in 1501," Most probably the arms are those 
of some officer in the Rhodian or Papal service sent to assist Mytilene 

1 I may here note that I found no inscriptions or heraldry of the Gattelusi at Petra of Moliva 
(cf. Mrs. Walker, oc. i, 205). The ‘ medineval relief’ at Petra (Colnaghi, a. Newton, i. 347) is 
clearly dated 16o9. 

? D'sr, au chevron d'or, acc. de 3 roses du méme, 

" Critobalus, vy. 7; Sathas, Jfonm, Afist. Mell. wi. 98; Raynaldas, sa. 

* Verdizzotti, ii, 560; Coronelli, /iofario, 276. 


® Chros, oe Joan d' Anton, ji, 162-193; Bosio, ii. 4g8-51 ; Guglielmotti, Storia della Afarina 
Pantif. i, 13. 
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in 1456, when Cardinal Scarampo garrisoned Thasos, Samothrace and 
Lemnos. Ducas! denies that Mytilene received such assistance and gives 
a clear account of the positions of the islands, But Mytilene got into 
trouble with the Turks on the score of complicity with Scarampo, and 
Molivo was bombarded on that account. Bosio* further tells us that the 
Turks at the taking of Mytilene ‘tagliarono 4 pezzi da 400 Latini che 
quivi trovarono: fra quali vi furono molti valorosi Caualieri ¢ braui Soldati, 
che il Gran Maestro e la Religione per Soccorso di quella Citta , . . mandati 
haueuans.' 





Fro, 13.—Mytiexe: Wexapny at §, Gate (5, 6, 7). 


Built into the bastion on the right of the entrance at the southern end 
of the castle are the following (5-7. Fig. 13):— 
(5) Front of a sarcophagus (?) in white marble bearing in the middle 
a small spade-shaped shield with the arms of Gattelusi. 
(6) Square blue marble panel with Gattelusi arms. 
(7) Blue marble block with three square sunk panels containing 
(a) monogram of Palacologus ; (¢) imperial double eagle bearing a spade- 
1 438m, Raynaldus (r.a.) distinctly says it was occupied by the Papal troops, cf. 1.0. 1457. 
Passi sumus tt remaneat sub jurisdictione illius domini, qui eam habet, dummodo stet sub 
obedientin nostra et sedis apostolicae." The Comewentarier of Pius II., however (p. 205), mention 
only Lemnos, Thasos, and Imbros. 
2 ii, 196. 


| 
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shaped shield of Gattelusi on the breast in upper corners of panel §-B; 
(¢) eagle walking to 1. 

This is illustrated in Papageorgiu’s med. Jeschrr. v. Afytiiene (Pl. V. 
35, p. t1), but the artist has not noticed the Gattelusi shield. 

(8) In the inner wall of the keep (Tchan-Kulessi), hich up, white 
marble slab divided into three square compartments, which contain (@) 
single-headed ' spread eagle, (4) arms of Palaeologus, (c) arms of Gattelusi. 

Built into the balustrade of ramp leading to seaward battery (g—-11);— 

(9) Marble slab divided into‘two rectangular compartments which 
contain (@) arms of Gattelusi (broken) and (4) eagle walking to L. 

(10) Old block with fragment of Greek inscription and simple shield 
of Gattelusi. 


(11) White marble sarcophagus-front with spade-shaped shield 





Pia. 14,—MYyTILenc: Ags (tr) or GaTTELUa-Donta. 
(Liagram only, ) 


hearing Gattelusi arms and crowned eagle (walking to dexter) impaled 
with Palacologus arms in chief, The supporters are crowned lions 
rampant. This remarkable piece of heraldry has been described by 
Conze (Lesbes, 5), Newton (i. 354 note), and Boutan (Arch. des Miss. v. 
(1856), 277): Conze’s description is, as usual, the most correct (Fig. 14). 
(12) A large and nearly entire grey marble sarcophagus, which has 
served asa cistern, lies behind the mosque. Its face is occupied by two square 
compartments containing the arms of (@) Gattelusi and (4) Palacologus. 
There can be hardly any doubt that this is the sarcophagus of 
Francesco I. and Maria Palaeologina. The other sarcophagus fragments 
are evidently those of the Gattelusi, though they cannot be attributed to 


! This was correctly observed by Conze, 
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individuals owing to the lack of dates. They seem to have been transported 
from the town as Routan saw Genoese tombs ‘ before a khan at the foot 
of the citadel." Conze further mentions a sarcophagus lid, with inscription 
ending ‘fecit hedificari.’ The building in the citadel which is pointed out 
as an old church is clearly of Turkish construction. 

(13) Inner side of the gate leading to the Saplija battery, white 
marble slab divided into two square compartments containing the arms of 
(2) Palaeologus and (4) Gattelusi. 


§ 4 HERALDRY. 


The arms and badges occurring on the Gattelusi monuments are 
as follows :— 

(1) Gattelusi: papillonnd (or ccaid/é) d’arg. et d'or’ (Mytilene, Phocaea, 
Thasos, Aenos, and Samothrace. ) 

(2) Palaeologus: ae gu. @ fa croix d'or cantonnée de 4 briguets dor- 
(Mytilene,) 

(22) Combination of (1) and (2); Gattelusi with Palaeologus in chief. 
(Aenos and Imbro3.) 

(3) Spread eagle of the Empire. (Mytilene.) 

(3¢) Combination of (1) and (3): Gattelusi on escutcheon borne by 
the Imperial eagle. (Mytilene and Phocaea.) 

(4) Monogram of Palaeologus.* (Mytilene, Phocaea, Samothrace.) 

(3) Single-headed crowned eagle walking.4 (Mytilene (never on coins), 
Aenos, Samothrace.) 

(sa) Combination of (1) (2) and (5): Gattelusi impaling (5), Palaeo- 
logus in chief. (Mytilence.) 


t The tinctures are so given by Khodokanakis, ‘loveraudens, 117. The arms given by Rietstap 
are from a ‘MS, source’ communicated by R. to JVorer and QGwerter, 1868, 5, iv. vol. 2, p. 526. 

? The objects in the field have been taken for (a) firesteels, and (6) B's forming the device 
Zravpt BagiAdwr BasiAdew BooiAci Boyde. The question is discussed at length by Svoronos in 
Journ, Intern. ti. 1899, 363 ff; see also FP, Lambros in Mapwareds, ii, 396. 1 believe that they 
originated ns firesteels (the form is not always that of a Bin the monuments) and may have been 
afterwards used as a device, The shield with four B's occurs at Pera (Att Sov, Lig. xill. 324). 

® This was formerly interpreted as the monogram of Palamedes, but is proved by the mont- 
ments to be that of Palaeologus. It existed on a capital of the ‘ Palace of the Porphyrogenitus " 
(Millingen, Malic of C'xpie., 113, quoting Bullialdus ad Ducac xxxvil, (p, 6128)), and occurs on a 
Byzantine coin (7.4. Catal. ii. Pl. LAXVIT, 3) 

‘This is proved by its occurrence (at Mytilene) side by side with (3) to be no fancifal or 
ignorant variation of the latter. 
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The device of a crowned eagle walking needs explanation. It 
occurs with inscription (1) at Mytilene dated 1373; (2) with inscription 
at “AAenos dated 1394; and (3) twice at Samothrace with inscriptions of 
Palamede, The same arms occur several times at Pera, and in one 
instance! are proved by inscription to be an early bearing of the Doria of 
Genoa* Many members of the family of Gattelusi intermarried with the 
Doria, as a glance at Hopf’s table shews.* It is probable, especially 
considering the character of the Mytilene sarcophagus, that the eagle 
represents the wife's arms. The inscription of Aenos can be assigned with 
certainty* to Nicolo, who married Peretta d’Oria. The maiden name 
of Palamede’s wife is not known, but it is probable that she was also a 
Doria from the name of their son, Dorino. It would follow that the 
inscription (1) of Mytilene was set up by a prince who had married into 
the same family. But Francesco (I), to whom this inscription has been 
assigned hitherto, married Maria Palacologina. 


§5.—THE STEMMA OF THE GATTELUSI. 


We come now to the stemma of the Gattelusi drawn up by Hopf. 
For the sake of clearness its main outlines are here set down: 


Domenico 
i 
| | 
FRANCESCO NICOLO S 
af Leshea 1355-1401 of Aenos 1384-1409 
= Maria Palacologina = Peretta d' Orin 
_ JACOPO LL — 

of Lesbos 1401-1427 Manetta P4LAME DE 


= Violantina d’Oria 


of Acnos 1409-1455 
DORINO I. 


= Valentina. .., 


of Lesbos ig27- 1449 PORINO ff, 
So =Elisabetta Crispo 
| 
DOMENTCO NICOLO TI. 


of Lesbos 14§§-1458 of Lesbos 1455-1462 
= Maria Giustinian| 


' Atti Soc. Lag, xiii. 324 (7) Pl. VIL (1387). 

* The later arms are parti der of d‘on, dt en aigte sad. brochanl sur ie parti. 

* CE also Gorn. Lig. xi. 294 (22) documents of 1439: ‘Non ignoramus . . . generosam 
familiam Auriam ut sanguine ita mutua obsequiorum exibitione esse junctissimam.’ 

* He died in 1409 between Jan. § and May 25. Cf. documents in Givrn. fig. 1. 218 (8) and 
219 (9). 
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The pedigree is perfectly clear from Dorino 1. and Palamede down- 
wards, though some slight additions must be made. The relation of earlier 
members of the family needs reconsideration. 

We shall do best to start from the fixed point given by the Aenos 
inscription (1) which states that Palamede was the son of Francesco. 
Now if we assign him to the only Francesco in Hopfs tree, we contradict 
the testimony of Critobulus, who says in so many words that from 
Francesco to Dorino II. was four generations : it is obvious moreover, that 
the supposed reign of Palamede (1409-1455) overlaps on both sides that of 
Dorino L, who himself died an old man. Further there is good evidence 
in Codinus! for a Francesco IL, nephew of Nicolo L. and nephew also 
of John VI. Palaeologus: the existence of Francesco II. has been accepted 
by Friedlaender, Finlay, and P, Lambros, though rejected rather arbitrarily 
by Hopf. The formula in Codinus is proved to indicate Francesco I. 
not only by the use of péow, but by the relationship of the prince to Nicolo 
of Aenos and the emperor. The composition was therefore written before 
1391 (the year of the death of John VI.), at which date Francesco I]. had 
succeeded his father. 

P. Lambros, however, who alone of Hopf's successors has constructed 
a tree shewing his variation from Hopf, interpolates Francesco II. between 
Jacopo and Dorino I. This is shewn to be all but impossible by 
documents, and is in reality only a device to make Jacopo Lord of 
Mytilene in 1396, since Giovio mentions him by name in connection with 
the prisoners of Nicopolis ; but none of the contemporary writers ((Giovio 
wrote long after the event) mention the name and the only personal detail 
we can gather from Froissart and Boucicault is that Maria Palaeologina 
still survived. 

If then the discarded Francesco II, is to follow Francesco I. the 
numerous documents bearing the name of Francesco and extending down 
to 1409 must be divided between two princes of the name. Lambros gives 
1376 for the death of Francesco 1. I should prefer a date before 1373, on 
the strength of the inscription and arms at Mytilene. Francesco I. was 
certainly dead, as we have seen, by 1391. 

We then arrive at the following :— 

1 ge OF. 415 (forms of address in letters from the Patriarch). (a) Mpbr roe viov dy MuriAqep 


farsAwifu, Te weperothty dvefiy rod... BariAdws. . . tpargérny TH TareAcoe(@. (8) Mpis 
Thy dv Alve delay airrot Niokd(or te weperohiry cupwertepy, wTA. 
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FRANCESCO I, 
Ul. before 1373 
FRARKCESCO I. (Son) 


PALAMEDE (Sen) 
fat Aenoa] 


Next, what was the relationship of Palamede and Dorino? The 
Burgundian knight Bertrandon de la Brocquiére, travelling through Aenos 
in 1433, says that the then Lord of Aenos was brother to the Lord of 
Mytilene '—that is Palamede and Dorino I. were brothers. This is stated 
in so many words by a document of 1449.* Consequently Dorino also was 
a son of Francesco Il. and presumably older than Palamede, as holding 
Mytilene. We do not know in what year Francesco Ll. died: he was 
apparently living in 1415.4 Of Jacopo we know only that he was reigning 
at Mytilene in 14264—the interval 1409-26 is a complete blank—and that 
Dorino had succeeded him by 1428.5 It is possible that Dorino and 
Palamede were infants at the time of their father’s death and that Jacopo 
assumed the government on that account. We have seen that Dorino was 
ruling Phocaea before his accession in 1423, 

We are in similar difficulties with regard to the Aenos house during 
the period from the death of Nicolo (1409) to the accession of Palamede 
(before 1430). The one inscription of this period (1413) unfortunately tells 
us nothing.® 

To the latter half of the tree some slight additions can be made, 
viz. Francesco INI. son of Dorino and governor of Thasos in 14457 and 


! Bohn's edition, p. 344. 

* Gierm. Lig. v. 349 (37). Similarly Konayoutees speaks of the Lords of Mytilene and Aenos 
a8 being brothers when he wrote, and he wrote after 1788, since Argos was a Venetian possession 
(p. 30) The brothers cannot be Francesco I, and Nicolo Wf the former died in 373, $ we may 
date Kanavoutzes’ work between 1427 and 1449, 4¢. in the coincident portion of the reigns of 
Dormo L, and Falamede, 

7 Hop! (dnarer, Zusafce in Sited, AL Wien, xxi, 1857, 229) mentions a document of lars 
concerning him, in Afisti, Tom. li, fol, ry2a: the latest document in Giorm, Lig, (i. 278 (8) is 
dated 1.409. - 

© fiid, i. 379 (9), 

" ftia’, ii. 86 (11), Jacopo probably died between May #1 and October 14, 428, to judge by 
the tithes in documents (10) and (tt): in the former the sperfahtits dowmines Folie is dissociated from 
the eaagnifcws demas Mitten, while in the latter Dorino takes hia title from both cities, 

* A Nicolo IT. of Aenos is mentioned in Rhodokanakis’ pedigree of the Coresai (“lowrruidvei, 
752) but the date (1340) condemns the authority, 

* Colucci, dat. Picene, xv. ocxnill. 
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Giorgio, elder son of Palamede, who died leaving infant children in 14492 
The resulting stemma is :— 


ti) FRANCESCO 1, 





_B58-e 1373 
= Mars Palacologina 
== ——— (1) WKCOLO £ 
== 1384-1409 
(i) FRANCESCO LL. (ii) JACOPO =Vereita d’Oria 
&. 1373-c. 1415 c. Lyig-1428 | 
=. M. D'Ora =Violantina d'Ona Marietta 
| ae 
(iv) DORINO L. (2) Pa laa OF 
tg2z5-1449 1455 
=Onetta d'Oria = Palentina [a Gris] 
3 : | 5 SH 
(vw) pigs a Francesco (wi) pe re IT. ase (3) DOALVO IF 
ftagg-1455 c 1445 1459-1462 144g 1455-1456 
= Maris Giastiniai | =Ehe Crepo 


Deere (children) 


F. W. HASLUCK. 


NOTE. 


While the above was in the press Prof, Lambros has published (N éo¢ 
"EXADQvPOpYy pow y, Vi. 39f) an important Greek fragment which estab- 
lishes once and for all the accession-dates of Francesco II. (1384) and 
Jacopo (1404). My argument from the heraldry of the Mytilene inscrip- 
tion is thus proved fallacious. I can only suggest that the Doria arms 
refer to the Doria connection generally, or to some officer in Francesco [.'s 
service. For the rest, Jacopo becomes the brother, not the uncle, of 
Dorino L. and the chronology of the Lesbian house thenceforward is fixed. 

In Prof. Lambros’ fragment I venture to suggest for the corrupt 
passage (Il. g-10) including the meaningless "Exeopiopérov the emendation 
(Nixopetoyr abGerryy Aivov) €Ewptaepéevar [ive] rot dbekdod Dpapr- 
fécxou * kai patay exeioe... KkaTéAaSe; the omission of wro is easily 
accounted for by haplography, and the other changes are merely in 
punctuation. 


F. W. H. 
 Critobulus and document, Grerw. “tg. ¥. 349 (75). 


FRANKISH REMAINS AT ADALIA. 


THE city of Adalia on the Caramanian coast, still a very fine example 
of a mediaeval walled town, has been thrice attempted by western arms 
and was for twelve years garrisoned by the French kings of Cyprus. 

It was taken by Gautier de Montbeliard early in the reign of 
Hugues L Lusignan (1205-18) but hurriedly abandoned’ The warlike 
Pierre I. captured it in 136 and it was held till 1373, when his successor, 
Pierre [1. surrendered it. Lastly the ‘Crusaders’ of Mocenigo’s expedition 
in 1472 stormed and sacked the seaward quarter but were unable to make 
good their footing. The surviving Frankish monuments must be attributed 
to the second Cypricte period. 

The events of these twelve years are given in some detail by 
Machaeras? as follows :— 


1361 (Aug 24). Adalia taken by Pierre |. in person, Sir Jaques de 
Nores left in command and repulses a Turkish attack in 
April. 

1362 (May 9). Jean de Sur, governor; he sacks Myra and carries off the 
picture of St. Nicolas to Famagusta. 

? = Jean (af, Thomas) Carmadin, captain, and repulses a Turkish attack, 

but, dying of plague, 

1363 is succeeded by his son Jean. 

1367 Leon (a/, Lucas) d'Antiaume, captain. 
(May 26). Mutiny of troops at Adalia. Thomas de Montolif de 
Cliron sent as captain. 

[1368 Murder of Pierre 1. Accession of Pierre IT.] 


1 Mas-Latric, /ir de Chypre, 212, 
? Ed. Miller and Sathas, pp. 68-200; cf. Surambaldi, ed, Mas-Lairie 47-149 
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1369 Thomas (a/, Jean) de Collies, captain, replaced the same year by Sir 
Eustache Passanto di Bethsan, who commanded till 

1373 Surrenderof Adalia tothe Turks: the Greek inhabitants removed to 
Cyprus. 


Both the stones described below are preserved at the barracks, where 
every facility was courteously allowed me by the officer in command. 

1. White marble slab, 90 m. high, ‘93 broad, ‘13 thick, bearing a 
shield of arms within tressure of four arches and four points, the whole 
within a moulded frame ; in the two upper corners are heraldic roses, in the 





Fic. t.—AkMs OF Pikkek 1. Losresan. 


Fic. 2.—ARMS OF LUSIGNAK AND 
NEVILE (7, 


two lower quatrefoils. The shield bears Quarterly, first and fourth (arg.) a 
cross potence (or), cantonny of four crosslets (of the same)'—Jerusalem : 
second and third barruly (arg. and az.), a lion (gu.) armed and crowned (or) 
—Lusignan de Chateauneuf. 

This shield agrees perfectly with the arms of Pierre I. as engraved by 
Coronelli,? after the now vanished fresco of the Palazzo Cornaro, where the 
king once lodged. It is the sole contemporary record of these earlier arms, 


* The crosses like the human heads on (2) seem to have been intentionally defaced, 
* In his map of Cypros (Atfante Penefo, vol. ii, pt. 1, fte/ariv), 
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since the coins of Pierre L give only the Lusignan coat. The arms of 
Cyprus were added to the shield in 1395 with those of Armenia 

2, Weathered marble 1°05 m. high, *57 broad, *20 thick, with two 
shields : (a) the upper bears the arms of Lusignan and is surmounted by a 
trefoil arch ending in stags’ heads. In the central bay are battered remains 
of a conventional head with side-curls. The sides of the shield are 
encircled by two arms clothed in tight buttoned under-sleeves to the wrist 
with a loose falling oversleeve from the elbow. In the upper corners 
above the extremities of the arch are small shields bearing {/) a sword 
downwards, (*.) the arms of Jerusalem. 

(@) The lower shield is /osengy, and is decorated in a similar manner 
with head above (much battered) and encircled by arms. 

The small shield (az.) bearing an upright sword (arg.*) is of particular 
interest as commemorating the military Order of the Sword founded by 
Pierre I. The arms of the Order appeared with those of the king on the 
Palazzo Cornaro, the sword being placed over the arms of Cornaro, 
and the device ‘Pour loyauté maintenir’ written on a scroll placed 
diagonally across the shield.’ 

Both these slabs seem to have been removed from the town walls. As 
to slab (1) Le Bruyn‘ noted the arms of Jerusalem over a gate leading from 
the harbour into the town, and Cockerell, who visited Adalia with Beaufort 
in 1812, speaks of a gate towards the sea of Frankish work with mutilated 
arms and inscriptions®: the main harbour-gate has been destroyed. 

Slab (2) is undoubtedly the one drawn by Capt. Beaufort under 
difficulties and very incorrectly... He describes its position as ‘high up, in 
the face of a square tower through which there is a gateway,’ and engraves 
an inscription—...L.HTOL|.. RBRIE (possibly the date with the day of 
the month OCTOBRIS added}—which he saw ‘on a small adjacent tablet,’ 
Sir Charles Wilson about 1880 saw ‘the coat of arms of a Genoese or 


1 Mas-Latrie, Malice sur fer Monmarer ef ter Sceane dex oir de Chypre, p. 421 (Arh. Fr, 
Charities, Serie I. vol. ¥.1. 

2 ‘The tinctures of the shield of the order are from the contemporary Guillaume de Machaut 
quoted by Mas-Latrie, p. 421. 

4 Coronelli, for. cif; cf Favyn, 7 Adair a Zonnecr, p, 1566, With these should perhaps be 
connected the shield on an Armenian tombstone at Nicosia given by Langlois (Mum, d' Areednie, 
p. 40), which bears a drawn sword, a pilgrim's scrip, and six berants. 

4 (Ed. of Paris, 1724) i. 423. 

© Travel, p. 174 

* Caramania, pp. 106 (vignette to ch. vi.) and 121. 
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Venetian knight'’ in a tower ‘near the bazaars.’ The old inner gate 
leading to the Bazaar quarter has been recently removed and appears to 
have been a single tower. It was to this point that I was first escorted in 
my search for the stone. 

Considering the number of names which have come down to us, it is 
unfortunate that the lozengy coat cannot be definitely attributed to one or 
other of Pierre I.'s captains, two of whom, Jaques de Norés and Jean de 
Sur, are known to have repaired the walls of Adalia* The coat itself is 
known to have been borne by a certain Johan de Neviles, seigneur d’ Arsuf, 
who died 1390,* and may have been identical with the Jean de Sur of 
Machaeras. 

The only other Frankish monument surviving at Adalia seems to be a 
battered fragment (of a sarcophagus?) built into a dry fountain near the 
Ruchdie school: it bears two shields with rampant lions to dexter. 

Much Cypriote heraldry has evidently been destroyed in recent times. 
Savary de Breves in 1605 noted arms with crosses, lions rampant, and 
fleurs-de-lis* and at the sea-gate, statues of St. John and of a bishop 
(probably St. Nicholas), De Beauvau early in the same century mentions 
‘armoiries chargées de Croix' on several gates, and in particular (‘ ce que je 
nay pas voulu passer soub silence’) a scutcheon with the cross of Jeru- 
salem and three allerions.® Luke in 1668 saw ‘over severall of the 
_ gates, whether of the Citty or of its appartments, some coat-armour of 
Christians,'° and Lucas, in his third voyage, saw Frankish (apparently 
Cypriote) arms in the church now called Djumanun Djamisi? 

F. W. HASLUCK. 

© Morray's Aandiwt fe Ania Afinor, p. 123. 

* Machaeras, pp, f6, 69. 

* Chamberlayne, Lacrimae Nicosssenses, 1 1go, PL X. 147; ef. PL IX. 197. Mas-Latrie 
in L' fle de Chypre, p. 372, No. 62, gives a note on Aref, which is frequently confounded with 
Ascot; fohannes ae NiwiiG domes de Acote is mentioned in a document of 1 300. 

* Poyage, 1628, p. 23. 

* Foyage, 1615, p. 86, The coat evidently atiracted his attention a3 a Lorrainer, since both 
bearings occur in the coat of the Dukes of Lorraine; and a bearing identical with that of the 
house of Lorraine (ar, a bend gu. charged with three allerions arg.) occurs in Cyprus on the tomb 


of a Lady Marguerite Fardin (Chamberlayne, Lacrissae Micorrienses, p. 156, Pl. XXVIII}. 
"MS. Marl, pout, f. 378 verre, 1 Ed. Amsterdam, 1724, i. 244, 
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Fic, t.—THe RESTORATIONS IN THE E. PEDIMENT. 


(Restorations indicated by dotted lines.) 


THE EAST PEDIMENT SCULPTURES OF THE 
TEMPLE OF APHAIA AT AEGINA. 


PLATE ATX.) 


AT the Archaeological Congress! which met at Athens in 1905 one of 
the most interesting sittings was that at which Furtwangler gave a brilliant 
exposition of his reconstitution of the Pediment Sculptures of the Temple 
of Aphaia at Aegina, the result of his recent excavations in the island. 
Those who were present on that occasion were profoundly struck by an 
arrangement of the groups calculated to inspire the noble marbles with so 
much new and vivid life; in regard, however, to the grouping of the figures 
of the East Pediment there are said to have been not a few dissentient 
voices. This dissent related more especially to the disposal of the central 
groups right and left of the Athena and, in a particular way, to the falling 
pose given to the wounded hero on either side. The considerations that 
first awakened doubt at the Congress were, naturally enough in the 
circumstances, of a vague aesthetic character. In the case of life-size sculp- 
ture in the round, belonging still to the archaic period, it was instinctively 
felt that the pose was wrong; people were hardly prepared for so 
exaggerated a divergence from the position of stable equilibrium as that 
proposed by Furtwangler, and the object of my paper is to try to show 
that the doubts, then either felt or expressed, were justified in fact. My 

1 None who were present then could have foreseen that the work in Aegina was to be 


Furtwiingler’s last great achievement in archaeological science, and that many of the audience were 
then listening to him for the last time. 
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conclusions are embodied in the attempted reconstruction of the pediment 
shown in Pl. XTX. a. 

Many then present may have reflected at the moment, or realized later, 
that the aesthetic considerations that had appealed to them then had 
their ample justification in the practice of the time. It is an undoubted 
historical fact that in Greek plastic art of the period, no true parallel can 
be instanced for this extreme exaggeration of unstable equilibrium in the 
pose of these figures. Furtwingler himself, it is true, admits this, but at 
the same time he cites examples of a similar pose from Attic black- and 
red-figured vase-painting which, in origin, may go back to the imitation 
of the monumental wall-painting of the period* Considering, however, 
the significant lack of any parallel evidence from contemporary sculpture 
in the round, the analogy irom painting should not have been quite so 
misleading as | venture to think it has proved in this case. It must be 
remembered that sculpture in the round was confronted by the necessity 
of finding a practical solution for an extremely difficult static problem 
which had absolutely no existence for painting in the flat. This practical 
difficulty may reasonably be regarded as in itself the explanation of 
the significant fact that vase-painting presents us so frequently with this 
particular falling pose, while it is entirely lacking in the sculpture of the 
same age. Not only so, but we find that in this respect, the practice of the 
great classic era of sculpture was in entire harmony with the tradition of 
an earlier time. It thus results that historical experience only tends to 
confirm the aesthetic considerations referred to, instead of showing them 
up as a mere subjective feeling with no justification in fact. 

But now to the facts themselves that more concern us here, It had 
been my good fortune, in 1905 and again in 1906, to admire and study at 
Munich the finished outcome of Furtwingler’s labours at Aegina. The 
sum total was there seen, embodied in the figurine groups which represent 
the reconstitution of the pediment sculptures as first rendered possible by 
these discoveries, These figurine groups are the originals of Plates 104, 
195, 106 of the work on Aegina ; Fig. 1, in which all the restored portions 


t For the dmwing of this reconstraction I have to thank the ¢kill and artistic insight of Mr, 
Theotlore Fyfe, who, at intervals, during more than three years, has devoted moch self-sacrificing 
zeal to the working out of the design as it now sands. Some slight modifications, the resalt of 
later observations at Munich, were kindly inserted for me at Constantinople by Mr. Walter 
George. 

4 degrna, 343-6; Figs. 272-7. 
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are marked by dotted lines, shows how much remains of the original 
figures in the East Pediment, and is here reproduced, by special permission 
of the Trustees of the British Museum, from the Guaide fo the Department 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities. The falling figures of the East Pediment 
whose pose had awakened so much doubt at the Congress at Athens are 
D-and H on PL. XIX. pA 

Thorwaldsen, as it happens, restored one of these figures, that to the 
left of the Athena, as already fallen and lying on his back on the ground. 
Let us now consider this pose. (Fig. 2.) 

The possibility of the falling position proposed by Furtwingler 
probably did not occur to Thorwaldsen at all. If it did, we can be sure it 
was not, in the first place, for aesthetic reasons that it was not preferred. 
Rather it was because the torso afforded the sculptor indications as to 
its pose, which in such cases usually escape the notice of the archaeologist. 
Is there positive evidence that there actually were just such indications 
of pose as would naturally appeal to the practised eye of a sculptor and 
were likely to escape the attention of the archacologist? If so, we shall 
not be far wrong in concluding that this was, in its nature, one of those 
special instances in which, for once, the artist was right and the archaeo- 
lagist wrong. It is more than probable indeed, that the pose given by the 
restorer happened to be independent of any special archaeological 
knowledge regarding the traditions of plastic usage in the Archaic Period 
in Greece. In that case we shall only have the greater reason to trust 
the artist's special knowledge and judgment in favour of the recumbent 
position. 

It is necessary to go somewhat into detail. In deciding as to the 
profile positions, right or left, of the statues in these pediments, Furtwangler 
has rightly attached special importance to the indications as to pose 
afforded by the weathering of the exposed parts of the figures, In doing 
so, there is, however, one thing, | think, which he has not appreciated 
with sufficient precision. This is the extraordinary difference between the 
kind of smooth weathering produced by north winds and the peculiar 
corrosion of the surface of the marble produced by the south wind 
alone. 


} L have warmly to thank Prof. Paal Wolters for his kind mediation with the Munich Academy 
of Sciences, which has secured for me permission to reproduce this and other illustrations from 
Aegiea, I am also indebted to Mr, Arthur A. Smith, Keeper of the Department of Greek ani 
Roman Antiquities, for kindly obtaining permission for the reproduction here of Fig. t. 





Fic. 2—FIGURE OF A WARKIOR AS RESTORED BY THORWALDSEN 


Fics. 3, 4-—FRoOxT AND Back Vinw of THE UNaestonen Torso OF THE WARRIOR SHOWM IN Fic, 2, 
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Thus to come to our statue as shown in Fig. 2 (after Aegina, Pl. 95, 
77): the corrosion on the left side of the body and extending towards the 
back, is perfectly natural here if the figure is conceived in agreement with 
Thorwaldsen’s reconstruction. In that case the figure reclines horizontally 
on its back, and faces the south in such a way that the left side of the body 
would have been necessarily exposed to the full side-long force of the 
corrosive south wind. In this position too, the trickling down of the 
briny rain brought by the south wind, and the impregnation of the marble 
with the solutions of salt left behind through evaporation, would in itself 
account for the continuation of the corrosion towards the back. The 
horizontal position of the front of the body also afforded some protection 
against the full force of the south wind. It did not allow of the trickle of 
rain on the gently curving surfaces, and the corrosion here is accordingly 
much less marked than on the exposed left side. This peculiar intensifica- 
tion of the corrosion of the left side and the comparatively smooth 
weathering and good preservation of the front of the torso are, on the other 
hand, inexplicable with a falling pose of the figure in profile left, as 
proposed by Furtwangler.' This pose with the large shield held as it is in 
the model requires a considerable corrosion of the front of the body, which 
on this reconstruction would have been exposed to the full force of the south 
wind. There would have been no intensification of the corrosion towards 
the left side behind. Moreover the upper part of the left side protected by 
the shield should not have been corroded at all, Asa matterof fact, how- 
ever, there is considerable corrosion in the region extending from the left 
nipple to the shoulder. Furtwangler himself seems to have been conscious 
of this contradiction between the actual corrosion on the left side of the 
torso and the kind of corrosion which his reconstruction requires, but he 
gets over the difficulty by the suggestion that a considerable intensifica- 
tion of the weathering on the left side of the body towards the back 
occurred while the torso was in the earth* But the peculiar intensification of 
the corrosion is best explained by the trickling down of the briny rain-water 
over the exposed side. The surface of the marble then became impreg- 
nated with the salt left behind in the process of evaporation ; its solvent 
action on the surface was a process that went on under the influence of 

1 Aegina, Fig. 173, H: pp. 244-8; Figs. 198-202. 


* “An der linken Korperseite der Figur nach dem Ricken zy ist die Witterung nachtriglich in 
der Erde erheblich verstiirkt " (p, 248}. 
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later weathering through wind and rain from other quarters, while the 
statue was still me sifu. Any weathering that took place in the earth 
was really a continuation of the same process; that is to say, it was a 
disintegration, through damp, of surfaces impregnated with solutions of 
brine through exposure in position to the influence of the scuth winds 
and rains, The splashing of rain from the plinth is a further factor 
that has to be taken into account in the case of reclining figures.'' In 
complete contrast to all this, it is rather significant to find that no parts of 
figures not having this special exposure show any trace of this particular 
kind of corrosion. 

Furtwangler is farther puzzled by the fact that on the left breast of 
this figure there is ‘eine wenig corrodirte Stelle.’ This, in the natural 
course of things, would not have been the case were his reconstruction 
tight, as this part would then have been exposed to the corroding influence 
of the south wind. He would account for the lack of corrosion by the 
interrogative suggestion: ‘vielleicht war hier einmal ein Vogelnest das 
echiitzte?’ Had the figure been reconstructed as reclining horizontally 
on the ground front up, there would have been no difficulty whatever 
in explaining the lack of corrosion. In such a position this part had more 
than a partial protection against the corrosive influence of the south wind, 
through its slope away and down towards the shoulder. This gave it a 
rorthern exposure instead of the southern one which it would have had on 
Furtwangler's reconstruction. 

An extension of the corrosion of the left side may be taken for 
granted for the whole exposed part of the left shin. This particular 
instance of the probable effect of corrosion would, it is true, be applicable 
to Furtwangler’s as well as to Thorwaldsen’s pose, so far as the position 
of the missing part of the left leg from the knee down is concerned. But 
in the upward direction for which we have the real evidence, all agreement 
ends at the knee. Here the front of the thigh ts much less corroded than 
it should have been in accordance with Furtwangler's exposed position of 
it ; on the other hand it is quite as little corroded as was to be expected 
in the much more protected position presupposed by Thorwaldsen’s 
restoration. In relation to the influence of the south wind the unprotected 
part of the thigh was the outside towards the back. This is borne out 
very clearly by the strongly marked corrosion at that part. The same 

1 Compare the statue in the north corner of the West Pediment. 
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tilt-up of the knee that brought the front of the thigh into shelter from 
the south wind exposed the outside, towards the back, to its full force. 
This double phenomenon is, on the other hand, quite inexplicable with a 
falling pose of the figure and a position of the thigh like that seen in 
Furtwangler's reconstruction, (H. Pl. XIX, 8.) 

It is a pity that we cannot safely assume that Thorwaldsen was aware 
of the bearing of this subtlety of weathering, Unfortunately, however, his 
mistake about the position of the Herakles, which has now been set right by 
Furtwingler, makes this seem doubtful, He placed the Herakles in the 
south wing of the pediment near the corner, in profile right, and so looking 
north, He did this notwithstanding a corrosion of the face that could only 
have been produced through its looking south, Even his artistic insight 
seems to have gone wrong here, for he has ignored the greater working out 
of details on the left side of the figure, which confirmed the evidence 
furnished by the strong corrosion of the face. The example of a statue 
which has been assizned its true place in the north wing of the pediment by 
Furtwiingler is of special interest here. The weathering on the outside of 
the left thigh of this figure, which is intensified on the left or exposed 
outside of the knee, presents a complete analogy to that of the somewhat 
similarly placed thigh of Thorwaldsen's recumbent figure. 

This corrosion of the thigh is only the prolongation of that of the left 
side already discussed. Both present a startling contrast to the smooth, 
unweathered, almost perfectly preserved surface of the protected under side 
towards the right, and away from the unprotected outer edge of the plinth, 
in the direction of the tympanum. This observation applies with special 
aptness to the back of the torso. Its excellent preservation and 
unweathered surface can hardly be accounted for unless by the exceptional 
protection afforded to it, in a recumbent position, through its juxtaposition 
to the plinth. It isa significant fact, not to be left out of account, that 
this special unweathered character of the surface is repeated in all parts of 
figures having the same recumbent pose and juxtaposition to the plinth 
and tympanum,' 

Here, however, we come to a fact about this torso which must have 
determined for Thorwaldsen, as a sculptor, the recumbent pose he gave to 


‘ Compare the under side of the reclining warrior (Glypt, ¢) in the same pediment and of 
el the reclining fyures in the West Pediment. 
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the figure. This fact, curiously enough, seems to have escaped the vigilant 
eve of Furtwingler, : 

If we examine the torso closely either in the original, in Furtwiingler’s 
Fig. 199, or in our Figs. 3and 4,’ we cannot fail to notice a peculiar hitch-up,out 
of the horizontal line, of the left breast and shoulder. How are we to explain 
this? Only, I think, on the supposition that the left arm was supported 
from below. In other words, we have to suppose that the arm either rested 
at the elbow on the ground or, as is more likely, that it was supported in a 
resting position above the ground, by the help of the shield, This probably 
lay flat on the ground as in Thorwaldsen’s reconstruction. Its position is 
fully warranted by the outward tendency of the biceps muscle shown 
by the part of the arm preserved (Fig. 3). It is, further, in harmony with the 
fact that, where the exigencies of combat do not interfere, the shield is usually 
not allowed to compromise the visibility of the igure. It is important like- 
wise to note that at one point the transition to the arm from the torso is 
preserved, and this forms a rather abrupt curve outwards which agrees with 
the outward inclination of the biceps muscle. Thorwaldsen has rightly 
placed the lower part of this in a position to fit in with the corresponding 
outward inclination of the existing upper part. The transitions from the 
upper to the lower part of the muscle have been well observed ; thus we 
find that the rather flat surfaces of the inner side of the lower part of the 
biceps muscle are kept in the same plane with those of the upper part. 
This is attached to the torso so that the outward inclination of the lower 
half necessarily results from the outward turn of the upper half of the 
muscle, The middle part is restored, but the lower part as far as the 
transition to the elbow is preserved. This shows a swell of the muscle 
and a strong turn outwards, which confirm the indications afforded by 
the upper part of the arm. The prominent vein which inclines so 
markedly outwards on the upper part of the muscle shows the same 
outward inclination on the lower part. This has been quite finely 
observed by Thorwaldsen in his restoration of the intermediate missing 
part. 

In agreement with these indications let us once more return to the 
peculiar hitch-up of the left breast and shoulder already referred to. It is 


1 Fig. 3 is alter a special photograph placed at my disposal throngh the great courtesy of 
Prof, Wolters; Fig. 4 is after degina, Fig. 199. 
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this hitch-up which produces the very pronounced asymmetry of the chest 
in front, and the prominent rounding of the left shoulder above, The 
whole is quite naturally and adequately explained if it belongs to a reclin- 
ing figure leaning on the left elbow, which is below it. On the other hand, 
both are quite inexplicable, if, like Furtwangler, we conceive a figure 
falling backwards, and suppose a sinking position of the left arm from 
which the shield is just on the point of dropping. Such a position of the 
left arm is thus in clear contradiction with the hitch-up of the left breast 
and shoulder so characteristic of the torso. 

Yet another circumstance, A glance at the back of the torso shows 
that the phenomenon noted in front is repeated behind. This indeed 
is very clearly observable in Fig. 4. The upper edge of the left 
shoulder-blade appears hitched up out of its normal position in relation 
to the right one, in a manner which admits of only one explanation: 
it could only be caused by the lean on the elbow of a figure lying 
en the ground. The prominence of the edge of the shoulder-blade 
next the spine, with the hitch towards the backbone as well as up in 
the direction of the neck, is equally convincing. It brings the angle 
of the blade here into sharp contrast with the corresponding more 
softly undulating contours of the right shoulder-blade, Again, the 
emphasis on the hollows in the middle region of the blade, to indicate 
compression, is a subtlety of plastic treatment which tells a story of its 
own. It can only be explained through the lean on the left arm of a 
body which, at the same time, was turned somewhat in the direction of its 
own left and towards the spectator. 

There is one detail remarked on by Furtwangler, at the top of 
page 247, which is of paramount importance in deciding this question as 
to whether our statue was in a falling or in a recumbent position. The 
necessary suggestion underlying Furtwangler’s reasoning is that the 
treatment of this detail is decisive for a falling pose, as such. No room 
at all is left for the alternative possibility that it is the recumbent pose 
of our statue that really conditions the treatment. And yet when we 
come to the real facts what do we find? Far from the treatment 
being decisive for a falling pose it presupposes a recumbent position. 
In such a position the hitch-up of the thighs with the right somewhat 
higher than the left, and the inclination of the body somewhat towards 
its own left side, are concomitant moments in the pose not to be left 
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out of account. And it was these which, for artists like those of the 
East Pediment, determined absolutely what, with such a pose, was the 
natural rendering of this organ. It is this complex pose that really 
explains the peculiar tilted disposition and leftward inclination of the 
‘Hoden’ remarked upon by Furtwingler, but inadequately described by 
him as ‘recht lose und etwas angezogen nicht schlaff hangend, It is thus 
quite misleading to refer this latter peculiarity, as Furtwangler does, 
‘zu den allgemeinen Stilgewohnheiten der Epoche, die auch auf den 
attischen Vasen zu bemerken ist.’ The characteristic tilt-up of the 
‘ Hoden,’ far from finding any adequate explanation in the general practice 
of the time, is a necessary deduction from the recumbent pose of a 
figure lying front upward and with upward inclination of the thighs. 
So much is this so, that it is entirely in harmony with the analogous 
and variant treatment of the organ in all the other reclining figures of 
these pediments. The slight but distinctly noticeable inclination to the 
left side is similarly to be explained: it follows partly from the greater 
hitch-up of the right thigh, partly from the slight turn of the recumbent 
figure towards its own Icft side. A detail in treatment, which has been 
apparently overlooked by Furtwangler but was observed by Thorwaldsen, 
brings out the cogency of this explanation in a still clearer light: the 
part of this organ next the torso is intact, and this shows on the under 
side a very noticeable bend up, and at the same time towards, the left 
side of the figure. This can only be explained respectively from the 
recumbent pose of the body front up, and the turn, already referred to, 
towards the left side. The detail, in itself a trifling one, is thus one more 
justification of Thorwaldsen’s reconstruction, 

Furtwingler, p. 247, a8 an argument in favour of his reconstruction, 
makes much of the dowel-hole noted and drawn by Haller, and visible 
on the back of the cast of the unrestored torso (Fig. 4) under the left 
shoulder-blade, On consideration, however, it turns out that such a dowel- 
hole is quite as conveniently available for the use to which Thorwaldsen 
put it as for that to which, on my view, Furtwangler has misapplied it. 
We must bear in mind that in the case of a recumbent figure, its visibility 
above the plinth, as looked at from the terrace of the temple, was a con- 
sideration sure to weigh with the sculptors. We can thus at once under- 
stand the motive for showing the body in a somewhat raised position, with 
no part of the torso touching the plinth. In such a position the extra 
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support afforded by a bar of bronze would be an advantage. On the other 
hand its concealment behind the left arm would prevent it from being 
visible to the spectator. In these circumstances we can well appeal to 
the support of aesthetic reasons in favour of a quite invisible, short 
support for the recumbent figure. There are equally strong aesthetic 
objections to the long and very noticeable bronze bar required by 
Furtwangler’s reconstruction, The position of the dowel-hole, so much to 
one side under the left shoulder-blade, is adequately explained by a pecull- 
arity in the pose already noted. In the recumbent position the hgure 
was turned somewhat towards its own left side and to the spectator; but 


in a falling figure this particular inclination of the body towards the 
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spectator does not exist, and thus the position of the dowel-hole, so far 
away from the centre of gravity, becomes inexplicable, 

Granted now that the torso which we have been discussing belonged 
to a recumbent figure, the necessity at once arises for a new opponent to 
the warrior (in profile right, to the left hand of the Athena) who appears 
as Furtwangler’s G.! This figure would represent the comrade and avenger 
of the fallen hero. To it would then belong the left foot (shown in Fig. 5, 
after Aegina, Fig. 200), and made up of fragments 78 and 7g. In other 

IPL ATA. n. This new opponent would in turn have a double, symmetrically corresponding 


to him in the south wing of the pediment. Thus reckoning the total of figures to be thirteen 
as in the West Pediment, Furtwiingler's warrior G would be our H, and eo on. 
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words, the foot in question does not belong to a falling figure at all, but to a 
figure having an inclination of the body forward as in deadly combat! 

Here, however, an initial difficulty of a very serious character occurs 
in any reconstruction which assigns the left foot shown in Fig. 5 
to our new combatant K. The foot requires that the left lex should 
be in the rear, and the assignment involves a pose which represents 
the combatant as striding forward with the right leg in advance. The 
arrangement would thus contradict a very common canon in archaic art 
which makes figures in combat usually appear with the /&/f leg in advance. 
While, however, this is true in a general way, it would be unsafe to assume 
that the strictly canonical pose in combat admitted of no exceptions, since 
exceptions do occur in archaic art. Indeed the exceptions are often 
found to be caused by circumstances which justify them in one way or 
another. 

The following consideration is of paramount importance. In an 
arrangement of combatants in pairs, the combatant in profile right, with left 
leg in advance, has the front of the body towards the spectator. On the 
other hand, the combatant in profile left, and also with left lez in the 
advance position, has his back turned towards the onlooker. Now, in 
archaic art there is no doubt that, other things being equal, the front 
view of the human figure was regarded as aesthetically preferable to the 
back view. Archaic art, indeed, down to the very mature period to which 
our pediment belongs, felt much more strongly about the matter than 
did the art of a later time which was less trammelled by profile positions. 
The desire to represent an action clearly was apt, in certain circum- 
stances, to come into conflict with the canonical pose. This was 
particularly so in the profile pose to the left, which brought the back of the 
figure into view instead of the front. Thus it has come about that, while 
for figures in profile right, the left leg is usually advanced, this is not nearly 
so often true of figures in profile left. In this case we often see the right 
leg in the advance position instead of the left. The intention of the earlier 


' Furtwiingler, p. 245, says of this foot : ‘die Stellung ist fir einen Ausschreitenden unmiglich. 
But he thus seems to be instinctively warding off the possibility of an alternative which fie is 
apprehensive may occur to the mind of his reader. He further says of the torso of our fallen hero 
in relation to his falling pose: "Der Winkel in welchen das linke Konie gebogen war, ist hier 
glicklicherweise erhalten.’ The suggestion, of course, is that there is a necessary connection 
between the left foot and the knee in question. But as the intervening leg-calf is missing the 
connection suggested is by no means established, | 
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stages of archaic art was clearly to compromise the strict archaic canon 
for the sake of bringing the front of the body into greater visibility. If 
then the left foot belongs to a figure in profile left with the right leg in 
advance, we should here have an instance in point, surviving into the most 
mature archaic period. The circumstances of the case, indeed, make it 
difficult to urge objections to an exception to the rule based on con- 
siderations which are shown, by many examples, to have appealed strongly 
to the archaic artist. In the earlier stages of archaic artistic development, 
it is true, the contradictions that arose as an outcome of such compromises 
were manifold, In course of time, however, the contradictions tend to 
vanish, through the gradual artistic realization of special circumstances 
which justified exceptions to the rigid canonical rule. Besides, not only 
the artist, but every spectator could feel with the military expert of the 
time, that the rigid canon only corresponded to one of the many positions 
of the limbs possible in the heat of real combat. 

The front view of the body was really preferred by archaic art to the 
back view. But granted all this, the artist realized in course of time how 
to eliminate inconsistencies by choosing an action which made the 
favourite front view also the natural one. It became so because it 
represented the satisfactory solution of an artistic problem which had long 
interested the vase-painter, We may safely assume that it also interested 
the contemporary wall-painter and the monumental sculptor in relief and 
in the round, 

Here, however, it is convenient to point out that the pose given 
by Furtwangler to his falling figure involves, for the immediately 
preceding moment, an advance position of the right leg. In other 
words, before the falling warrior was wounded, his immediately preceding 
pose was one in which he is conceived as fighting with his rigiv 
leg in ‘advance. Therefore if we regard the foot shown in Fig. 5 as 
belonging, not to a falling figure, but to a warrior striding forward in the 
heat of combat, we have the same advance position of the right leg 
presupposed as a previous moment in the pose of Furtwingler’s falling 
ficure. Elsewhere, it is true, in these pediments Furtwingler has 
analogous figures of combatants in profile left with left leg in advance, and 
with a back view of the figure. These instances cannot, however, be 
urged against our reconstruction so far as the relative positions of the legs 
are concerned, since, as I have suggested, it is the position presupposed as 
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a previous moment in the pose Furtwiingler gives to his falling warrior. 
This is proved by the very examples brought forward in Aegina, pages 
343-5, Figs. 272-6, to justify the falling pose; but far from justifying it 
these examples serve to show that, in falling back, the wounded warrior on 
the vase, in his new position, keeps the same leg in the same advance 
position as while still attacking. This is so whether the leg in advance is 
the right one or the left, In other words, in the change from the attacking 
to the falling pose the relative position of the lees is not shifted. Thus it 
happens that the vase-pictures shown in Figs. 272 and 274, and brought 
forward by Furtwiangler in support of the falling pose, afford much better 
evidence in favour of the profile position with right leg in advance. In 
the immediately preceding moment the warriors on the vases were hitting 
out with the right leg in advance, precisely like our warrior. 

The kind of pose and attitude suggested is indeed well illustrated by 
one of the vase-paintings cited by Furtwangler himself, the kylix by Duris, 
Aegina, Fig. 273 (after Wiener Vorleged/atter, vii. 3°). The figure is on the 
left-hand side of the picture. It represents a combatant in profile left, and 
with the mght leg in advance. The reason of the pose is best realized by 
looking at the picture as given in the Vorfegeblatter. We see that the 
warrior is fighting with a sword, and that this is swung back high up to the 
left of the helmeted head, so as to allow the face to be visible below the 
arm. The warrior is apparently on the point of hitting a stroke against 
his opponent obliquely down from left to right. Now, as a matter of 
fencing, this can only be done efficiently with the right lee in the advance 
position, and it will be found on trial that for a feat of this kind the left 
leg cannot be in advance. The reason is that this position does not give 
enough free scope for the initial leftward swing of the arm, and for the 
axial movement of the body and arm left and then right, required by this 
particular stroke. 

What we find then is this, The profile-left pose with the right legr 
advanced is something traditional and of very frequent occurrence in 
archaic art. Given then the pose and the archaic preference for it, we find 
that in course of time the initial inconsistencies caused by the pose tend to 
disappear. By the period in vase-painting to which the Duris picture 
belongs, the pose with the front view of the body secured by means of it is 
justified and made entirely natural by the sword-stroke referred to. Indeed 


' Furtwiingler’s vi, is a misprint. 
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at this stage in vase-painting, the profile-left pose with right leg in advance, 
front view of the torso and the sword-stroke from left down to right, is of 
such frequency that it may be regarded as a very favourite motive.’ 

The net result of the inquiry so far is as follows:—{1) In harmony 
with Thorwaldsen’s reconstruction, the warrior to the left hand of the 
Athena in this pediment is represented as having wounded one opponent 
who is lying on the ground. (2) At the moment represented, this same 
warrior is engaged in a hand-to-hand fight with a second opponent, the 
comrade of the fallen hero. (3) In the reconstruction of his falling figure 
Furtwingler has combined elements which do not properly belong together. 
Thus, as we have seen, the torso (Fig. 3) belongs to the statue of the fallen 
hero, while the foot (Fig. 5) is assigned by us to the new opponent k- 
Much less is therefore preserved of the figure representing this warrior K 
than Furtwingler claims for the figure of his falling warrior. On 
the other hand, it is probable that we shall ultimately be able partially to 
make up for this despoilment by assigning to him no less important a 
feature than the head shown in Fig. 6 which has been relegated by 
Furtwangler, quite wrongly, as I think, to a different figure in quite another 
part of the pediment. (PI, XIX. A.) 

From the views put forward very important consequences follow 
as to the meaning of the action of the camp-follower next to the 
right, who on our reconstruction figures as L. For if one combatant 
was really represented as wounded and in a recumbent position, while 
a second opponent has taken his place in the fight, it is clear that 
the interpretation of the action of the camp-follower must be modified 
accordingly. The action of this camp-fellower in his dart forward is 
different according as we conceive him as trying to rescue the arms of a 
falling warrior, or those of one already fallen. And it is distinctly 
significant that, if this action is regarded dispassionately, the moment 
represented will be found to involve a perfectly simple act of attention, 
undividedly directed to an object in front, only slightly raised above the 
level of the ground, The forward movement of the body is, in this respect, 
in entire harmony with the downward inclination of the face and direction 
of the glance, and all afford perfectly precise indications as to the position 
to be presupposed for the object of attention. On the other hand, 


' For other examples see Furtwiingler-Reichold, Serie 7, Tafel 26, 55, 58, G1; Serde fV. 
Tafel 74; ddd. 75/76 is a sheer fowr de force. 
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Purtwangler, by reconstructing the figure in front as a falling warrior, is 
compelled to assume that the object of attention for the camp-follower 
is at a much higher level than that indicated by the direction of its motion 
and glance. Thus there come to be two objectives of attention instead of 
one, and this curious result receives expression in a raised position of the 
right arm of the camp-follower, which is quite out of harmony with the action 
of the rest of the figure and especially with that of the left arm. Further, 
fragment 84 does not fit on to the shoulder of the torso, so that, in itself, 
the high position is not absolutely certain as against a somewhat lower one. 
The outside view of the arm, indeed, as seen in Aegina, Fig. 205 gives a 
much truer impression of its real position, and comes much nearer to 
Thorwaldsen's reconstruction of the right arm than to Furtwingler's. 

It further appears, however, that the right shoulder of the torso has 
an inclination of the muscles which is in harmony with the lower position, 
and out of harmony with the higher one. The elongated curve of the 
right shoulder on the underside, and the continuation of it which still 
shows the beginning of the upper arm below, afford quite sufficient 
indications that the right arm, in relation to the axis of the shoulder, had 
its angle in the somewhat low position suggested by Thorwaldsen’s 
reconstruction. The raised position adopted by Furtwangler has brought 
about a very marked discrepancy between the action of the right arm and 
that of the left, and this again is re-echoed in the singularly unaesthetic 
effect to the eye, so clearly seen in Aegina, Fig. 204. The true explanation 
of this effect is that the objective of attention at a higher level (the 
supposed falling figure), with which the right arm is put into relation 
by Furtwangler, is out of harmony with the evident intention of the 
hgure, as revealed by the downward direction of the gaze and inclination 
of the face. The gaze and the direction of the missing left arm (as 
indicated by the lie of the left shoulder) are towards an object in front 
lying on the ground, and the corresponding disposition of the right 
shoulder makes it reasonable to conclude that the existing right hand 
and arm should be regarded as moving in the same, and not in a different 
direction, The whole figure glides forward stealthily, and a movement of 
both arms in harmony with the direction of the gaze and movement of the 
body is the natural one for a person whose whole attention seems to be 
concentrated on the object to which the gaze is directed, Furtwingler’s 
reconstruction has destroyed this impression by making the gaze and 
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left hand attend to one thing: that towards which the figure moves; 
while the right hand attends to something else, the helmet of the 
falling figure. This, on the contrary, ig seen at a glance to lie entirely 
outside the range of the figure’s attention. The resulting incompatibility 
between the objectives of attention is as disagreeable aesthetically as 
it is unnatural physically, There is no disputing the fact that the 
attention of our figure, as indicated by the direction of the gaze, the glide 
forward, and at the same time the strong inclination downwards of 
the body, is towards an object much lower in position than the torso 
of Furtwingler’s falling figure. Why, then, it may be asked, is the 
whole attention of the camp-follower directed to an object which, on 
Furtwangler's reconstruction, does not exist, while the right hand is 
made to grab at an object which, with the whole figure to which it 
is supposed to belong, lies entirely outside the range of the figure’s 
attention? The possibility of such a question only exposes the improba- 
bility of the reconstruction. There is further, the important general 
consideration that the figure, as conceived by Furtwangler, is made to 
exemplify a dualism in the action and in the objective of attention, which 
is contradicted by every figure in either pediment. Each of these figures, 
in fact, is represented as cither doing or suffering one simple thing, to the 
absolute exclusion of any other passion or objective of attention. What 
then shall we say of a secondary objective of attention, so subsidiary as to 
be reflected physically only, in the function attributed to the hand 
grasping at the helmet of the falling figure? Were it not indeed for the 
action attributed to the right hand, the person represented would seem 
to be absolutely unaware of the existence of the person to whom the helmet 
is supposed to belong. This is perhaps the best proof that the falling figure 
did not exist, and that the object to which attention is exclusively directed, 
is nothing else than the recumbent warrior of Thorwaldsen’s reconstruction. 

Consideration of the group as a whole shows that Furtwangler’s recon- 
struction has entirely spoiled the point of a very typical situation in early 
Greek warfare. The situation is as follows :—The warrior on the left hand 
of the Athena has disposed of one opponent, represented as lying wounded 
on the ground, He is meanwhile engaged in deadly combat with a second 
opponent, the comrade of the first, At this critical point a camp-follower, 
noticing the bad case of the fallen hero, glides forward stealthily and 
quietly from the rear, in order to save the arms if not the person, of the 
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wounded warrior, from the enemy. This is all represented as happening 
at the * psychological moment,’ when the renewed combat is at its hottest, 
and in the deadly preoccupation of the fight the wounded hero is, for the 
time being, forgotten. The intention clearly is at the right moment 
to anticipate the rapacious designs of spoilers on the hostile side. 

In order to realize to the full the improbability of Furtwingler’s 
reconstruction we must conceive the situation not merely as a bold 
sculptural group but as a real episode in Hellenic combat. What 
then exactly is the situation which he presupposes? The warrior to 
the left of the Athena has just wounded his opponent, whose falling 
pose shows him to be placed Aors ae combat At the same moment 
the unlucky camp-follower, all unarmed as he is, makes a fool-hardy dart 
forward to rescue the arms of his wounded chief just as the victorious 
enemy is striding up in the exultation of victory, before he is faced with a 
new opponent. We have only to realize the situation from this practical] 
side to see that if the one was the right “psychological moment’ this, of 
all others, is the wrong one, for,on such a reconstruction, the conquering 
hero, as we can see at a glance, is bound to make short work of the 
unhappy camp-follower. All other objections apart, that consideration 
alone is sufficient to show the impossible character of a situation which 
runs so counter to all the probabilities of real combat. 

Let us come now to the corresponding group in the south wing of the 
pediment. Furtwangler (p. 233) has assigned the two thighs shown in Aegina, 
PL. 100, §4 to a falling figure, D, answering to the falling figure in the north 
wing. On our reconstruction these thighs must belong to a warrior, E, 
already fallen, corresponding to the fallen combatant in the north wing. 
The general character of these thighs, indeed, so visible on Pl. too 
makes it highly probable that, notwithstanding Furtwangler’s opinion to 
the contrary, the restorers in Rome were right when, as Furtwangler 
himself, p. 233, has noted, they assigned these to a igure on its back, 
answering in the south wing, to the recumbent figure in the north wing 
already discussed. An impartial examination of the original makes it 
quite apparent that the static condition of rest of the muscles, taken in 
conjunction with the characteristic general set and disposition of the limbs, 
is in complete harmony with the pose of a fallen figure reclining in a 
wounded condition on the ground. The vigour of life is still in the body, 
but there is no longer any dynamic strain of a person in unstable 
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equilibrium endeavouring, though wounded, to recover balance; but on the 
other hand, there is as yet no rigidity of death in the limbs. The lack of 
tension, as the physical expression of a resting position of the limbs, is 
especially apparent in the disposition of the great muscles of the thighs 
on the under and inner side. This lack of strain is quite apparent to the 
eye, particularly in the case of the left thigh, as seen on PI. 100. 

A further phenomenon that is very characteristic in these thighs is the 
peculiar distribution of the corrosion on the exposed right sides, in complete 
analogy with that of the corrosion of the exposed left side of the corre- 
sponding figure (1) in the north wing of the pediment. In striking contrast 
with this corrosion is the smoothness of surface not merely of the left or 
protected surfaces, which were towards the tympanum, but of the surfaces 
below, towards the left. This smoothness below is accounted for by the 
protection from the weather afforded by the nearness of these under 
surtaces to the plinth. 

On the other hand, it remains inexplicable, if we conceive this 
protection removed, and the figure in a more or less oblique position. 
Furtwingler himself, p. 233, cites the weathering on the outside as a 
reason for assigning the figure to which the thighs belong to the south 
wing of the pediment. Had he, however, in doing so, allowed a 
greater réle to the corrosive influence of the south wind and to the 
lateral direction of its force, in relation to the orientation of the 
pediments, there can hardly be any doubt that he would have taken 
more account of the difference of effect of this sidelong corrosion. In 
that case he would have seen that the corrosion was likely to have had 
a different distribution according as any given figure is conceived as placed 
vertically, obliquely, or lying on the ground. I think that in his recon- 
struction he has failed to notice this peculiar sidelong influence of corro- 
sion by the south wind. Accordingly he fails to take adequate account of a 
very important factor in the complex of phenomena which, under differing 
conditions, produces remarkably different effects. These differences of effect 
in certain cases, if carefully observed, determine the pose of figures with 
much greater precision than would be possible, had we to do with a mere 
general fact of exposure to the weather in which no wind played any 
peculiar réle of its own. 

To this fallen figure belongs also the left leg-calf with greave, shown 
in Furtwingler’s Fig. 184 as fitting on to the left thigh, When, however, 
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the leg is seen in the profile view it does not look so straight as it appears 
in the front view. The fragment of left thigh shown on Pl. too, $4 
has the beginning of the transition to the calf under the knee, and that 
shows an angle which indicates that the leg was bent, and drawn up some- 
what as it would have been in a reclining figure. As this figure was in 
the south wing of the pediment with the legs to the north, this somewhat 
raised position of the left lee was probably calculated to give as full a view 
as possible of the figure above the plinth. The figure, with the torso raised 
somewhat above the plinth, was probably also turned a little towards its 
own richt side to bring the front into prominence. 

There is, however, one point about this leg-calf which is of great 
importance. Furtwingler, p. 234, assigns both this calf and the calf of a 
right leg, also with a greave, shown in Fig. 183, to his falling figure D. 
Now, there is a very significant difference between the greave of the two 
fragments which Furtwingler himself has remarked. The difference is 
this:—the greave of fragment 55,1 on PL 86, which is that of a right 
leg, shows the edges at the back in relief.' The greave of fragment 
55, 2, on the same Plate (#e. of the left lez which I assign to the fallen 
figure), does not show these edges at all." Notwithstanding this marked 
difference Furtwangler assigns both greaved fragments to one figure, that 
of his falling warrior; and he explains the difference on the supposition 
that as, in that position (profile right, in the south wing of the pediment), 
the left lez was away from direct view and near the tympanum, details, 
such as the edges, could in this case be carried out in paint? 

Now, it can hardly, in the circumstances, be a mere coincidence that at 
the critical point in the proof, the necessary link of strict certainty in the 
evidence is lacking. If we look at Fig. 183 we shall not fail to observe that 
the connection between the right leg-calf with greave showing edges 
behind (PI. 86, 55, 1) and the right thigh (Pl. 100, $4, 1) has not been 
established, There is an interval between both at the knee which, as 
shown in Fig. 183, has been filled up with plaster. On the other hand, the 


1*An dem rechien Schenkel sind hinten die Kander der Beinschiene plastisch angegeben, der 
rechte Rand mit erhobenem Saum, der linke glatt* (p, 234). 

4 * Am linken Schenkel ist die Trennung der Schiene hinten plastisch nicht angegeben, nur der 
Ansate detselben oben ist angedeutet ; wabrscheinlich war die Ausfihrung der Trennung hier der 
Maleret tiberlassen,” (/Pra.) 

4 *To dann das tinke Bein weiter ruriickstand, wird jener Unterschied damit rusammen- 
hiingen.” (fia) 
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calf of a left leg with greave not showing edges behind fits on to the left 
thigh (FI, 100, 54, 2). Here then for the first time we come upon the true 
connecting link in the chain of evidence, and with it, for the first time, we 
have the real explanation of the discrepancy between the right and left 
preaves. This left calf fits on to the left thigh (PI. 100, 54,2), which, | think, 
belongs to a figure lying on the ground. To the corresponding nght thigh 
(Pi. 100, 54, 1) the calf of a right leg (PL. 86, 55, 1) showing the edges 
behind in relief does wef belong, The real calf belonging to that thigh 
is missing, but if it existed we should be almost certain to find that its 
greave also showed no edge behind. As the figure to which the thighs 
belong was lying on the ground and presumably turned somewhat 
outwards towards tts own right side, the backs of the greaves, right as well 
as left, in their low position immediately above the plinth, were quite 
invisible to the spectator, and so did not require to have their edges behind 
rendered in relief, The true explanation of the discrepancy in the 
greaves is as follows: the left calf (without greave-edges behind) fits 
on to the left thigh of a figure lying on the ground. The right calf 
(with greave-edges behind in relief) does not belong to a figure lying 
on the ground or even to Furtwiingler's falling figure, but to a warrior in 
profile right, striding forward in combat. It is thus the erect position of 
the figure, involving the visibility of the calf behind, that explains the 
rendering of the greave-edges in relief. The corresponding calf of the left 
leg of this combatant is not in existence, but we have every justification for 
assuming that it also had such greave-edges in relief. 

The result of this analysis, then, is to show that the right thigh and 
calf figured in degvwa, Fig. 183 as parts of one falling figure, do not belong 
together, Further, this thigh, and the thigh on Pl. 100, §4, 2, belong to a 
figure lying wounded on the ground, while the right calf, with foot attached 
tu the plinth, fitting on to it, belongs to a warrior represented in the attitude 
of combat with the left leg in advance. 

As regards the right leg which was in the rear-position, there is one 
important point which must not be left out of account. In the pose of 
combat it will be seen that this warrior lias to be conceived as at a greater 
distance from his opponent than that given by Furtwangler to his falling 
figure, This point must be borne in mind while examining the fragment 
of right foot with a fragment of p'inth attached, shown in Aegina, Fig. 185, 
This fits on to the right leg-calf of Fig. 183 already assigned to the fighting 
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warrior. It is important to note that the fragment of plinth having the 
foot in one piece with it, as shown in Fig. 186, fits in turn into a fragment of 
the geison-block to which the figure must belong, namely, No, 4 in Furt- 
wingler's ‘ Beilage 4." This fragment of geison, again, has part of the front 
edge preserved, so that the distance of the foot from the outer edge of the 
seison is fixed. On the other hand, as no other edge is preserved, it is 
clear that the fragment of geison can be shifted right or left along the 
line indicated by this edge, within the limits of the block to which it 
belongs, in a way which affords no guarantee whatever that the position 
which suits Furtwingler’s reconstruction of his falling figure is the right 
one. Therefore as the absolute position of the foot, right or left, within the 
limits of the geison-block is not fixed, we are free to shift it to within a 
hair’s breadth of the left edge to suit our reconstruction, and have an equally 
good chance of hitting the mark. 

If, then, we consider the general situation presupposed, we have, as in the 
case of the corresponding figure in the north wing of the pediment, a warrior 
who is the comrade of the hero lying wounded at his feet, represented in 
our reconstruction as figure E. (PI. X1X.A.) The action, with slight 
variations in detail, is thus a symmetrical repetition of the corresponding 
combat in the north wing. As, further, this renewed combat is still 
undecided, we must conceive a moment earlier than that at which a decisive 
blow has been struck either on one side or the other. Therefore the fitted 
fragments of a left arm with shield-strap slipped down out of position 
(Aegina, Fig. 187), assigned by Furtwingler to his falling figure D, cannot 
belong to our fighting warrior. The fragment can thus only be assigned to 
the figure of a fallen warrior to whom I also assign the two thighs shown in 
Aegina, P|. 100, $4, 1 and 2, and the calf on Pi. 86, 55, 2. Furtwangler has 
allotted this fragment to his wounded and falling figure: even if itis assigned 
to the figure of a fallen warrior, we find that there is nothing essential in 
the disposition of the arm, in relation to the slipping down of the shield, 
which favours the earlier moment of falling, rather than the later one in 
which the warrior is shown as already fallen. There is nothing to show 
that something is happening rather than that it has just happened. The 
shicld ig still on the warrior's arm, but the hand, as in the other case. is 
no longer on the grip. The natural presumption, on our reconstruction, is 
that all this happened to a warrior not falling, but already fallen, and now 
succumbing to=his fate. If this arm belongs to a figure of a wounded 
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warrior reclining front up in profile right, but inclined somewhat to his own 
right side, and the shield is further conceived as resting on its edge so as 
to show the inside with the arm, then we can easily assume a position for 
the arm in relation to the shield, which in no respect contradicts that 
presupposed by these fitted fragments. Indeed, with a different position 
of the body, this pose of the shield on its edge, showing the inside, and the 
arm with the strap slipped out of position and the hand no longer on the 
grip, is simply a variant of that shown by another recumbent figure, 
Glypt. 85 (also a wounded warrior succumbing to his fate), in the south 
corner of the same pediment. This coincidence is emphatically in favour 
of the function we assign to the fitted arm-fragments in relation to our 
fallen figure. When the shield could be made to stand on its edge with 
the inside and relaxing arm showing behind the figure, the motive was a 
favourite one, This condition is realized in the simplest form when the 
fallen figure, with front up, happens to be in profile to the right. Thisis the 
case of our fallen warrior E, where the shield then forms an expressive 
background, while the pathos of the figure, made visible to the eye by the 
relaxing arm and hand, is a plastic motive so inevitably true to nature 
that later art has never succeeded in improving on it. 

Reverting to the phenomena of weathering, we find that, considered by 
themselves, they afford indications as to the real position of the arm 
which are entirely in harmony with the pose which we propose for the 
igure, The weathering on the arm is on the upper and inner side, that of 
the hand on the upper side.1 This phenomenon, however, finds no adequate 
explanation in the falling pose given by Furtwiingler to the figure. This 
peculiar distribution of the weathering on the upper side and, in the case of 
the arm, also on the inside, can only be accounted for on the supposition 
that the figure was lying on its back, In that position this upper side 
of the arm, in relation to the vertical pose of the shield, was adjusted 
axially into a lateral position of exposure, above the level of the torso, 
towards the full force of the south wind. The mechanism of the arm 
as observed by the sculptor, made this movement much less free towards 
the shoulder than at the wrist, and this accounts for the partial weathering 
of the arm also on the inner side, The freer movement of the hand 
conditioned for the sculptor its adjustment in a position which exposed 


* Furtwiingler says of the arm: ‘die Witterong befindet sich auf der Ober- und Tnnenseite,” 
p. 230. *Die Witterung befindet sich auf der Oberseite der Hand,’ p. 237. 
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the inner side less, and the upper one more, to the effects of the 
weather, than the arm. It is this again which really accounts for the fact, 
observed also by Furtwangler, that the hand is weathered only on 
the upper side. Thus a mere glance at Furtwangler's falling figure 
will serve to convince us that, in that position, the body of the 
figure affords to the left arm a protection from the south wind which, 
added to its oblique position, leaves this particular distribution of the 
weathering entirely unaccounted for, Let us, on the other hand, conceive 
the figure as reclining more or less horizontally front up, but turned 
somewhat towards its own right side. Then we have relative positions of 
arm and shield, and an exposure of the arm to the south wind, which fully 
account for the existing peculiarities of weathering. The phenomenon 
further agrees with what we have already observed of the peculiar 
weathering of the thighs of the figure shown in degra, Pl, 100, $4, 1, 2. 

After what has already been said about the corresponding figure in the 
north wing of the pediment it only now remains to say a few words about 
the camp-follower who completes this group. The criticisms to be made 
on Furtwiangler’s reconstitution of the figure are a mere repetition of those 
already made on his interpretation of the action represented in the north 
wing, The points to be emphasized are as follows:—({1) The camp- 
follower, on our reconstruction, is to be conceived as darting forward 
towards a wounded warrior lying on the ground, at the ‘ psychological 
moment’ when the enemy is embroiled in a new combat with the comrade 
of this fallen warrior. If there is no comrade to the fallen warrior there is 
no ‘psychological moment’ for the camp-follower and the situation that 
results, even if conceivable in the form of a sculptural group, is unrealizable 
as an episode in actual warfare. (2) The action of the left arm and hand 
must be conceived as concerned with one and the same object. (3) This 
object is the wounded warrior lying on the ground in front of the two 
combatants. 

There is one important point about this figure which is worthy of 


! Fartwingler, p. 237, further assigns to the figure of his falling warrior the fragment of a 
right fore-arm on I'l, 87, §6, and the right hand on Pl. $9, 60. Tt might be tempting to claim both 
for the figure of our fallen warrior, were it not that there are hardly sufficient data to determing a 
pose of the arm, in relation to that of our figure, which could have brought about the weathering, or 
what seems more like the corrosion, on the inner side of the arm os well as on its upper side, while 
the hand is apparently only weathered on the outside, Do the bond and the arm belong together ? 
They do not fit, 
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special remark, Firtwangler’s description of the right leg is: ‘rechtes 
Bein mit Verwitterung an der Aussen- und Vorderseite, also von einer nach 
rechts, aber etwas schrag aus dem Giebel herausbewegten Figur.’ His own 
reconstruction, however, of the group gives no adequate explanation of this 
oblique movement of the figure; if, on the other hand, we conceive our 
wounded warrior as lying on the ground in front of the two combatants, we 
have a perfectly simple and self-evident motive for this movement of the 
camp-follower towards his own right. The figure of the camp-follower is 
represented as moving obliquely in the direction of the front of the pediment, 
because the object to which his attention is directed is lying in front of the 
main group of combatants, in the direction of the edge of the geison. 

The pose of the warriors respectively right and left of the Athena 
is a point on which there can hardly be any reason for disagreeing with 
Furtwangler's conception. It is thus all the more tantalizing not to be quite 
certain about the position (left of the Athena), and the orientation facing 
north, of the statue (Glypt. 86) which in Furtwangler's reconstruction 
figuresasG. (Pl. XIX.n) My doubts on this point were aroused at Munich 
in 1906 on noticing, to my own surprise, the corrosion of the torso in front, 
and the very emphatic accentuation of such corrosion in the region of the 
left breast. These doubts were not allayed when it further turned out 
that the fragment of right thigh (Pl, 86, 73), which has now been found to 
belong to the torso, shows the same corrosion of the front as the torso 
itself’ Again, the torso and the fitted fragment of thigh show a 
smoothness of surface behind, in contrast with the front, which can only be 
reasonably regarded as due to weathering from the north. It is only 
netural to regard this weathering as due to the orientation north of the 
back of a figure in three-quarters profile south, and to the consequent 
protection afforded by the tympanum to the right side behind. The in- 
crustation of the surface of the right hip and the corresponding part of the 
back cannot be easily taken as due to any sort of wind or rain weathering. 
Its cause is obscure. 

If, then, the statue faced south, a necessary process of exclusion 
would make the torso belong to our F, that is, to the warrior next to the 
richt of the Athena. As the figures right and left of the Athena corre- 
spond symmetrically the composition of the groups as a whole would not 
be affected by this transposition.’ 

© Furtwingler assigns the heel of 1 might foot, Pls. 8§ and 86, 74, tohisG, On the other 
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Criticism has so far been confined to the central groups of the East 
Pediment on either side of the Athena. With Furtwangler’s reconstruction 
of the other groups I am in agreement, with one exception: the assign- 
ment of the head (Fig, 62@, 6, c'; Aegina, Pl. 97, 44) to the archer B, next 
but one to the south angle of the pediment. With this the strongly marked 
corrosion of the face isin contradiction, This corrosion is fairly uniform 
over the whole face and includes the right cheek as well as the left. It can 
thus only agree with a position of the head in profile to the left, that is, 
with a position which brings the face into full exposure to the south wind, 
the only wind that produces this particular kind of corrosion, On the 
other hand, in marked contrast with this corrosion of the face, the back 
of the helmeted head, as is clearly shown in Fig, 6a, has a remarkably 
smooth surface, and this smoothness attains its maximum towards the 
right, behind. We can only conclude that this whole part was protected 
from the south wind by a profile position left and facing south, which 
made the back of the head face the other way, that is, towards the north, 
This position gives the back part of the head towards the right side, special 
protection through its juxtaposition to the tympanum. 

There is one striking, and, at the same time, significant analogy for 
this particular distribution of the corrosion and weather-wear, the camp- 
follower, in profile left and facing south, in the north wing of the pedi- 
ment. This position brings the face of the figure into full exposure to the 
south wind and this is what accounts for its uniform corrosion, Here 
again the best preserved part of the head is the back towards the 
right, which is next the tympanum and has the further protection of the 
pable-geison above, On the left side, on the other hand, the weather-wear 
increases gradually from the back of the head until it culminates in the 
corrosion of the left cheek. The corrosion, then, of both cheeks and the 
almost entire lack of weather-wear on the back of the head towards the right 
are the samein both instances. This parallelism may accordingly be taken 
a5 4 sure indication that the head (Fig. 6) was in a position towards the 
south wind, and in relation to the tympanum, similar to that of the camp- 


hand, he attributes the fragments of legs, Pl. 100, 61, Glypt. 125 and Pl. 86, 62 to his E. The 
question then ist may not all these fragments really belong to Glypt, 86? As regards thp 
calf, Fl, tao, 63, Glypt. 124, also assigned by Furtwangler to his E, there is no intrinsic 
difficulty in assigning it to Glypt. 86, for, as Furtwlingler remarks, the lef leg of Glypt. 86 is 
lacking. 

) Fig. 6a, 4, ¢, are after original photographs which I owe to the kindness of Prof. Wolters, 
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follower L. We have a further analogous instance in the head of the 
Herakles which Furtwangler, with very good reason, has placed in profile 
left and facing south, in the north wing of the pediment next the reclining 
corner figure, 

With this conclusion a circumstance agrees which, on the other hand, 
flatly contradicts the position given by Furtwangler to head 44. The 
helmet of this head, as is seen in Fig. 6¢, shows on the left side clear traces 
of a net-work decoration of dots. The dots appear slightly in relief as flat 
smooth discs, while the intervals between are weather-worn. This would 
seem to show that these dots were originally covered by some kind of paint- 
substance that protected them from the corrosive influence of the south- 
wind. Now, the position in profile right, given to the head by Furtwangler, 
necessitates the assumption that these traces of painting owe their preserva- 
tion to the protection afforded by the tympanum, and to their position away 
from the influence of the south wind. This assumption, however, involves a 
serious difficulty when we consider that in such a position, the part of the 
helmet towards the tympanum, being invisible, was probably not decorated 
at all in detail. The part painted in detail was that which was visible to the 
spectator, that is, in this case, the whole left side of the helmet, and, of the 
right side, only the front above the brow, There is no trace at all on the 
unweathered right side behind of such ornament corresponding with that 
on the left side. This side shows behind a smooth bare weathered and 
polished surface which can hardly be due to any other influence than that 
of the fresh north winds and rain-storms, which, however, were not so 
destructive as to remove all traces of the net-work decoration.’ On these 
grounds we must choose for the figure to which the helmet belongs a 
position in partial profile to the left, such as would bring the decorated 
left-hand side and right side in front, into view of the spectator. This 
position, again, brings the face to front south with an inclination at the 
same time towards its own left With this position of the face accords the 
corrosion of both checks which, as in other instances from the same 
pediment, could only have been caused by direct exposure to the south 
wind. 

But the disposition of the reticulate ornament on the helmet is not the 
only detail of execution which helps to indicate the true profile position of 
the head. There are also some peculiarities of execution in the working 


1 The left cheek next the ear came under the same smoothing influence, 
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out of the head in front, including the helmet, which seem to afford con- 
clusive evidence as to this position. The head, as belonging to a pediment 
group, was ostensibly meant for a profile position, and we find that when 
viewed full in front the face shows certain asymmetrical characteristics. 
Closer scrutiny brings out at once the fact that the right side is carried 
out with somewhat Jess of a curve in the contours and with appreciably less 
prominence to the features, than the left. In the ew face position of the 
head this asymmetry is most strongly marked in the outlining of the 
helmet in front; the arched curve is noticeably higher above the left brow 
than above the right. Correspondingly the right eyebrow is appreciably 
lower and straighter in its curve than the left! But when the head, instead 
of being looked at ew face, is placed in three-quarter profile left (as in Fig. 
6c), the asymmetry 50 apparent in the ew fac position disappears, and 
from the point of view of the spectator the head appears perfectly 
symmetrical. In the profile right view, however, the asymmetry becomes 
exaggerated, as is shown in Fig. 6a. 

The rarsen a éire of this peculiar device may be taken to be somewhat 
as follows.—A face meant for an incomplete profile position, if executed 
with all its features symmetrical, appears unsymmetrical in any profile 
position which allows the off side of the face to be visible to the spectator 
in one view with the near side. The reason of this is that the features on 
the side of the face next the spectator are seen more or less in full plan, 
and so the different contours have cither their true curves, if seen in 
elevation, or a flatter curve, which may be anything short of or approaching 
a straight line, if seen strictly in plan. On the other hand, the features of 
the off side of the face bend away rapidly out of sight in a manner which 
tends to exaggerate all the curves and to make them appear shorter and 
at the same time higher than they are in reality. To correct this optical 
illusion and so make the face appear symmetrical to the spectator, all 
curves on the further side of the face in any profile position are corre- 
spondingly made somewhat longer and flatter than those on the nearer 
side.* 

In agreement with this explanation we find that in this head, the right 

© All this comes out quite clearly in the front view of the head shown in Fig. 64, 
* It is interesting to find that the Heralles, which on Furtwangler's own reconstruction is in 
partial profile to the left, has the same asymmetry and the same slightly more arched curve of the 


left eyebrow in the ew face view, and that the corresponding asymmetry of the face is annulled by 
the new position which Furtwingler rightly gives to it. 
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side of the face has its contours flatter, and its curves somewhat longer and 
less arched, than the left. The ridge of the nose, again, as observable on 
the original at Munich, does not go quite vertically down, as would be 
required for a full ew face view, but inclines slightly towards the left 
cheek.! 

If by way of experiment we try different profile poses for our head it 
is striking to find that when the face is placed somewhat in three-quarter 
profile left, the features cn the further side, owing to the rapid curve away 
of their contours, appear to the spectator to be of the same size as those of 
the nearer side. The slightly oblique inclination of the nose to the left 
counteracts the optical illusion which makes a nose, symmetrically placed, 
appear to run away at an exaggerated angle towards the side of the face 
turned away from the spectator, though still visible to him, 

Coming now to the question whether the figure to which the head 
belonged looked right or left in the pediment, we are rather startled to 
find that on placing the head, as Furtwingler does, in three-quarter 
profile right, the asymmetry, which disappears when the face looks to 
the left, is at once greatly exaggerated. This curious result, as anybody 
can convince himself before the original, is particularly apparent in the 
treatment of a detail whose asymmetry is at once noticeable on the 
en face view, Le. the higher arch of the helmet-edge above the left eyebrow." 
The exaggeration of this asymmetry as the curves turn away on the 
off side of the face is further emphasized by contrast with the depression 
of the corresponding features on the side of the face next the spectator. 
The curves of this are seen either in their true proportions in clevation, 
or still further flattened in any view which comes short of a true 
elevation, 

It thus turns out that the evidence afforded by the corrosion of the 
face is completely confirmed by the independent evidence of the peculiar 
plastic treatment. This secures to the spectator a symmetrical appearance 
of the face in all partial profile views right or left. The same technical 
device makes the face appear unsymmetrical in a front view, and exagger- 


1 The position of the mouth is correspondingly asymmetrical and is slightly towards the right. 
It thes appears symmetrically below the nose in the profile position, This may be noticed also in 
the camp-follower, the Herakles, and the recumbent figure at the north end of the pediment. 

2 This exaggeration is even apparent in the reproduction given in Aegina, Fl. 97, 44, 2 which 
shows a slight turn of the head to its own left. <A sirict ew fare view like that of Fig. 6 4 brings 
out the real plastic asymmetry in its true proportions, 
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ates this asymmetry for any view in partial profile, except the one intended 
by the sculptor. 

This peculiarity of treatment should not, however. be regarded as 
something invented once for all by the sculptors of the Aegina Pediments. 
It is rather the outcome of a long tradition, which is already seen fully 
established in the East Pediment of Aegina, and which, in later times, 
as a plastic principle of paramount importance, is seen to permeate all 
Greek composition in which profile positions played a réle. 

‘A notable example is the famous Charioteer of Delphi, which shows 
an asyminetry of the face, including the eyes, entirely analogous to that 
of our head. This comes out very clearly in Fig. 7 a, 4,c' If the statue 
is conceived in an elevated position, the three-quarter profile left position 
gives a view of the face, approaching that of Fig. 7¢, in which the 
calculated asymmetry of the en face view is entirely annulled, The 
inevitable conclusion is that the Charioteer of Delphi was meant to be 
viewed in three-quarter profile left, and that it was in this direction, to the 
eft, that he was driving his chariot. 

There is one fact still to be considered about the Aegina head. The 
head, as Furtwingler has argued from the strong curve of the neck behind, 
belonged to a figure with the upper part of the body inclined considerably 
forwards. This is the position in which Furtwangler, on the evidence 
of the part of a left ler shown on PI, 99, 45, with good reason places 
his archer. Too much stress, however, must not be laid on this coincid- 
ence alone, when we recollect that our warrior K, on the evidence of 
the left foot shown in Fig, 5, must also be conceived as straining forward 
in combat, Our head does not fit on to a torso in either case, and 
it would be unsafe to affirm that the particular curve of the neck was, 
in itself, more in harmony with the particular inclination forward of 
the archer than of our warrior, When, on the other hand, we come to 
evidence like that of the distribution of the corrosion and weathering, 
which is more conclusive as to the orientation of the head, it can hardly 
be a mere coincidence that the reticulation of the left side of the 
helmet fits in with the other data as to this orientation, When I 
came to the conclusion, on these grounds, that the head must have been 
in profile left, and further, that it must have belonged to a figure in 

’ For these I am indebted to the kindness of Dr. Sieveking who has courteously prepared for 
me photographs from the cast at Munich, 
x 
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the north wing of the pediment, it was by an inevitable process of 
exclusion that I assigned it to our warrior K. And then, to my own 
surprise, it turned out that the inclination forward of this figure furnished 
an explanation of the neck-curve of the head which seemed to be supported 
by more than a mere coincidence. It fitted in with the other evidence 
instead of being contradicted by it, asin the case of Furtwangler's assign- 
ment of the head to the archer B in the south wing of the pediment. 

The general results of this investigation into the grouping of the 
figures in the pediment may be summarized as follows :— 

(1) In harmony with the formalistic spirit of the archaic period 
we have correspondence in the number of figures between the East and the 
West Pediment. This numerical correspondence is made probable in 
itself, by the fact that two main groups in either wing of either pediment 
correspond on general lines, The inherent probability of this corre- 
spondence is so great that any opposite view must bring forward strong 
positive evidence in favour of the theory that there are a smaller number 
of figures in one pediment than in the other. 

(2) There is similarity on general lines in the manner of grouping the 
figures in either pediment, with divergencies in detail, Given this general 
similarity, there are such special difficulties in the way of supposing a less 
number of figures in the one pediment than in the other that without 
positive evidence on the point the supposition is a matter of great 
improbability. 

(3) As the pediments are exactly the same size it is, in itself, unsafe 
for the archaic period, to suppose that they were not filled with an equal 
number of figures. Aesthetically considered, the East Pediment with only 
five figures on cither side of the Athena, gives the feeling of something 
wanting to fill up the amount of space at our disposal. On the other 
hand, the thirteen figures in the West Pediment produce an impression 
of suitability which serves aesthetically to strengthen the conviction that 
there could not have been a less number of figures in the similar space of 
the East Pediment. 

In the tendency fewerds the centre of the groups of the East 
Pediment and away from the centre of those of the West, is embodied a 
principle of pedimental composition which Furtwangler's reconstructions 
have helped to bring out in a new and striking light. As regards the East 
Pediment, however, the architectonic correspondence with the West 
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Pediment that should result, has been seriously compromised by the 
introduction of Furtwangler’s falling figures, 

The disappearance of those figures brings the composition of this 
pediment into complete harmony with that of the other. The only 
contrast that exists is the contrasted harmony of centripetal and centrifugal 
lines respectively. 

And if there is one thing more than another that has been brought 
home to us by Furtwangler's investigations, it is that such harmonic 
contrasts in composition were the order of the day with the sculptors of 
Aegina, 
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THE KOURETES AND ZEUS KOUROS. 


A STUDY IN PRE-HISTORIC SOCIOLOGY. 


"lw, peyirre Kotipe, yaipe moi, 
Korie. 
THE opening words of the Hymn to Diktaean Zeus recently found at 
Palaikastro! instantly arrest attention. Zeus the Father of Gods and Men 
is invoked by a title that to our unaccustomed ears sounds strange and 
barely reverent. 
‘Greatest of Kouroi, I give thee hail, Kronian.’ 

The Hymn of Invocation? is chanted by armed dancers who follow the 
god as éaipores or attendant spirits; they come to a stand about the well- 
fenced altar and there chant how at Dikte once the Kouretes took the holy 
child ‘on their shields from Khea and with noise of beating feet hid him 
away." The armed dancers, it is clear, are in same sense Kouretes them- 
selves and as such they invoke the Kouros. It may be that if we can under- 


stand the Kouretes, the gist of the Kouros will become clear. We begin, 


therefore, with the preliminary question :— 


Who were the Konretes? 
‘at Kovpyrer 
Baeyos éxknPyy aries.’ 


1 See pp. 3399 ff. 

7 "Tures eAqvieés, Ritual Hymns of this or indeed of any clase are unhappily rare, Our 
earliest instance is the invocation of the Bull-god by the women of Elis; the Delphic Paean to 
Dithyraméer presents a later aud cloter analogy, see my Prefegemena, pp. 435 and 4t7, To the 
question of these Buse edqtieal ond their connection with the Dithyramb and choruses of Saluares 
I hope to retorn later. 

2 See Prof. Gilbert Murray's restored] text (pp. 357 Ff.) 


a 
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The question before us puzzled Strabo, and Lobeck in his great 
Agtaophamus failed to solve it. In both cases the reason is the same. 
Strabo had necessarily lost and Lobeck not yet recovered touch with the 
social conditions and the primitive habits of thought, out of which arose 
the institution of the Kouretes. 

In one of the fragments of Book vii, Strabo! says, ‘Many assert that 
the gods worshipped in Samothrace as well as the Kurbantes and the Kory- 
bantes and in like manner the Kouretes and the Idaean Daktyls, are the 
same as the Kabeiroi, but as to the Kabeiroi they are unable to tell who 
they are.’ Not a very illuminating statement, but it just serves to show 
two things: first, that in Strabo’s time even a learned man was in complete 
doubt as to the exact nature of the Kouretes; second, that in current 
Opinion, Satyrs, Kouretes, Idaean Daktyls, Korybantes, and Kabeiroi 
appeared as figures roughly analogous. 

Strabo devotes the third chapter of his tenth Book? to the discussion of 
our question, Wha were the Kouretes ? His discussion is intelligent and 
even acute, He could not solve the problem—the necessary anthropo- 
logical data were wholly lacking—but he approached as nearly to a 
solution as was possible for an inquirer of his date. 

Strabo apologizes for devoting to matters guasi-religious space that 
should have been dedicated to serious geography, and, by way of explana- 
tion, he adds that the sort of discussion he is about to engage in being of a 
theological nature is ‘not alien to the inquiry of the philosopher.’* Strabo 
knew, what we too often forget, that theology is the primitive stuff out of 
which ancient philosophy was made. 

otrabo's results must be briefly resumed :— 

I omit his long geographical discussion as to the Aetolian and 
Akarnanian Kouretes. The only point that need here be noted is his 
opening statement that some said the Kouretes of Actolia and Akarnania 
came from Crete* Our problem is not concerned with the geographical 

' Frg. 51. “Ori vols te ti Eapodpdey tinwudvous seabs elpyamat woAAal trove abrobs rai 
Kadeipoir, oid’ abrobs Fyortes Adyeu robs KaSelpavr ofruds eho, xatdeep robs KépBarras: cal 
Kopi Sarras, ds 8 abroes Kovpirar wal “lolovy AanriAovs, 

2 E, Bethe (Hermes, xxiv, 1880, p. 411) has shown thai in all probability the source for 
Strabo's account as well as that of Diodoras (v. Gg. 65) is the KatdAoyor wear of Apollodorus, 
see Panly-Wissova, Neal-Ancyciopaed’ic, 5,0, Daletylot. 

* Strabo, x. c. 466. fer: pir oly Geodoyinds was b ractros tpdeos THs druratdess eal abu 
GAAMTpIOS THe Tol PiAorddaw Hewpias, 

* Strabo, x. c, 462... wal war uly dy Kpqrys, tae df EbSolas rs ydror elvan Pacer, 
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tribe of the Kouretes. The form Kospng is simply what may be called a 
specialized derivative of xodpos, as yoprys of yuuras and perhaps yons of 
yoos. The Kouretes are Young Men in a special sense; any tribe 
anywhere might come to bear the name and undoubtedly such a tribe 
existed in Akarnania. Moreover, as Strabo himself notes, Homer ' applies 
the term Aewretes just to ordinary young soldiers, the flower of the army. 
‘igamemnon bids Odysseus choose out ‘Kouretes, the bravest of the 
‘\chaeans' to bear the presents to Achilles. 

What puzzled Strabo was not this normal use of the word but the fact 
that in certain writings called Kovpytixa and wepi Kovpijrwy ® particular 
Kouretes were described, who were not merely a local tribe but a class of 
beings marked out by certain singular and apparently incompatible 
characteristics. These characteristics he enumerates as follows. For clear- 
ness’ sake I do not follow Strabo's order, 


l.—Tke Kouretes as Aaipoves ana Upéronror. 


The name Kouretes is applied by those who hand down Cretan and 
Phrygian traditions* to certain beings, who are not merely young men but 
who are daipowes and also attenaiznts (wpewo\or) on the gods, This 
particular kind of Kouretes resembles Satyrs, Seilenoi, Bacchoi,and Tityroi.! 
They are divine but not quite gods ; they are, as we shall see, the stuff of 
which ancient gods are made. According to some, the Korybantes, the Idaean 
Daktyls, the Telchines are actually the same as the Kourctes, Others say 
that they are all akin but that there are slight differences, To characterize 
them generally, they are one and all enthusiastic beings inspired with 
Bacchic frenzy, Hesiod,’ and Hesiod only, calls the Kouretes actually 
gods, he tells of 

-. . ‘the worthless idle race of Satyrs 
And the gods, Kouretes, lovers of sport and dancing,’ 
| flied, xix. 193, Kivdurror colpyras dprrijas Nave yar. 
® Strabo, x. c. 466, Hwep Koupyriad wer ool wep) Roopt ros Adperm, 


* Strabo, x. c. 466. rowtrevs odp Tues Bolwaras f TpewéAour @eay rebs Kovpirds gar of 
woyolderer ta Kpnrica «el rd $pvryin, 
* fav, ed. fore 88 pa AAor Te wepl Zaripew nol Zachnedy wal Bayar wal Tirtpow Adya, 
® Fr. exxin. col adver obtifaray Zaripwr wal bun yercep yer 
Koupiiré: te Geol @uAowalynores, dpxynoriipe. 
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ll.—The Kouretes as Afagicians, as Mavres and Metallurgests, 


As éaiuoves whether wholly or half divine they Aave a// manner of 
magical capacities, These capacities are by Strabo rather implied than 
expressly stated and are especially noticeable in the Korybantes. The 
Korybantes bind and release men from spells, they induce madness and 
heal it. The chorus asks! the love-sick Phaedra 


‘Is this some Spirit, O child of man? 
Doth Hecat hold thee perchance, or Pan? 
Doth She of the Mountains work her ban, 
Or the dread Corybantes bind thee ?’ 


The passage is noteworthy because it brings the Korybantes into 
relation with the Mountain-Mother and with Hecate, a conjunction to be 
discussed later {p. 322}. 

The Kouretes are-also, as all primitive magicians are, seers (udvrers). 
When Minos in Crete lost his son Glaukos he sent for the Kouretes to 
discover where the child was hidden.* Closely akin to this magical aspect 
is the fact that they are metal-workers* Among primitive people 
metallurgy is always regarded as an uncanny craft. The metal-working 
side of these figures comes out only in the Daktyloi and the Telchines. A 
step more and they become culture-Heroes, inventors of all the arts of life, 
house-building, bee-keeping, shield-making, and the like,* 


Ill.—Tke Aouretes as armed “Opynatiipes. 


The most salient and also, to our minds, the most singular character- 
istic of these magical dai/uowes, these half-divine medicine men, these seers 
and metal-workers, is that they are armed and orgiastie dancers. The 


! Eur, AVipp. 14t. jaw y Erfeor, d woven, 
afr de Dorie «ft “Exe res 
i teeer Ropufadrran poi- 
ves f worpos dpelar; 
The translations here and elsewhere are by Professor Gilbert Murray, 
4 Apollad. 3. 2. 2. 
" Soph. af, Strabo, x. c. 473 says of the Idacan Daktyls, of wiiqpdy te dfetpow eal elpydearre 
wpara: wal RAAG woAAd Tale wpds Thy Dior yonoluer, 
* Diod. Sic. v, Gg. Idaean Daktyls are described as ydyrer who auperintend ¢rpdas wal reAerae 
wo) porrge. = They mvent fire and the use of bronze and iron, The Kouretes are dpxyyol ris 
Tole GAA WAour cowie daidlas wal cou Birewt, 
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Kouretes, says Strabo,' are certain youths who execute movements in 
armour. It is especially as armed and orgiastic dancers that they fulfil 
their function as ministers in sacred rites. They inspire terror by armed 
dances accompanied by noise and hubbub of timbrels and clashing arms 
and also by the sound of the flute and shouting 


[V.—The Kouretes as Didaces and Hatdorpador. 


In close connection with their function as armed dancers (opynarippes ) is 
another function which at first sight seems hardly congruous: the Kourctes 
are guardians (@uhaxes), nurses (tpodeis), child-rearers (wraisoTpadot). 
‘In the Cretan discourses,’ says Strabo," ‘ the Kouretes are called the nurses 
and guardians of Zeus.’ And again in trying to explain the word Kouretes, 
he says‘ they were so called either because they were young and boys or 
because of their rearing of Zeus. They earned this title, he adds, 
through being ‘as it were Satyrs attendant upon Zeus’ Among 
the mystic and other rites in which the _Kouretes take a part as ministers 
Strabo" expressly mentions, on the authority of Cretan tradition, the 
maotpopia of Zeus and the orgiastic rites of the mother. Mother and 
child are of course correlatives. The principal myth in which the Kouretes 
figure as ministers is the story of the child-rearing. 

The myth and its ritual enactment is recounted by Strabo ® as follows. 
After mentioning the mysteries of Demeter and Dionysos, he says ‘ These 
things in general and the sacred ceremonies of Zeus in particular, are per- 
formed with orgiastic rites and with the assistance of attendants (wrpotroAor) 
similar to the Satyrs that attend Dionysos. These attendants they call 
Kouretes. They are certain younz men who perform armed movements 


' Strabo, x. c. 468. -rodrous & werd uot oF Keovpy rar, réour tirds drdrAior nienour per dpxgho ous 
ar of ididerar, 

2 fhid, % c. 466. Gr Ee rie sheet eal gork rb vAdor, drarrar dvfowrirrimods tivay eal 
Baxxicolis wal dvowAly xurhoes werk GopiBow wal Yépou nal euuAdAwy wal ruamdewe wal Braue, fri ¥ 
ebAat nal Bois dewAdtrorras werd tas lepoupylas dy ryiuats Jiandewe, 

* Jied., x. 0 472, de 8 rely Kpyrimeis Adyou of Kovpiites Aha Tpapes Agyorra, mal 
oi Agwer, 

4x. ¢. 465. ded’ of Koupires Groi Bed th edas xa! xdpot Svret iwoupyeiv § dia rh COL puT podheLe 
rv Ala (Atyera: yap Euporipws) rabras Aguitnoar tis mpootryopiar, elarel Adrvpol river Srres wepl 
Thr Ala. 

x. 6. 966, toun-rovr ydp tires Saluorar } sperdkovs Gedw robs Kovpyrdy qari’ ol mapadderen 
7a Keqrica wal $piqem, lepovpyiacs virile dumewAey~uden vais ube wvorieals, rats B' BAAmy rip! te Thr 
Toi dibs tadorpopiar the fp Retry cal tober ris wyrpos rar dear dpyimuote, 

* x c. 468, 
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accompanied by dancing and they allege as their reason the myth about 
the birth of Zeus, in which Kronos is introduced with his habit of swallowing 
his children immediately after birth, and Rhea trying to conceal her birth- 
pangs and to get the new-born child out of the way and doing her utmost 
to save it. With a view to this she enlists the help of the Kouretes. 
They surround the goddess and with drums and with the din of other 
instruments try to strike terror into Kronos and to escape notice whilst 
trying to filch away the child. The child is then given over to them to be 
reared with the same care by which it was rescued.’ 

Strabo says the dancing young men allege or put forward (wpooryca- 
#wevot) as the reason of their dance the myth about the birth of Zeus, Just 
so the singers and dancers of the Palaiokastro hymn put forward the myth 
as the reason of their ritual— 

“Evia yap oé vais’ auSporor, 

aomeo[ ybapor tpodijes| 

wap “Peas XaSorres reba 
x[povorres amréxpuvrat |. 

Strabo clearly regards the ritual as a dramatic presentation of the 
myth, but the myth is obviously aetiological, the after explanation rather 
than the initial cause of the ritual. This ritual of the slain child variously 
called Zeus, Dionysos, and Zagreus we are fortunately able to reconstruct 
in its main elements from a source earlier than Strabo. As regards the 
name Zagreus, Suidas' tells us that Zagreus is Dionysos ‘according to the 
poets, This statement, save for the late poct Nonnus, who makes of 
Zagreus an early Dionysos, is scarcely correct. Zagreus is a ritual rather 
than a mythological figure, a title, a special and probably primitive ‘aspect 
of Dionysos as he appeared in Cretan rites. Precisely what element in 
Dionysos-worship Zagreus represents, will be considered later (p. 336). 
Meantime, before the full function of the Kouretes can be understood, the 
myth and mysteries of Zagreus must be examined in detail. | 


Zagrens and the Thinder-Rites, 


The mysteries of Dionysos (Zagreus) are, says Clement of Alexandria, 
‘utterly Inhuman.’ He then proceeds to recount them, Utterly inhuman 


' Suidas, tr, Zeypete b Asdvveos raph worprais, 
* Nonnus, Sacch, xxxix, OF. Siine yépas Zaypit, radmorépy Auriay, 
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they are as Clement understood or rather utterly misunderstood them : 
very human indeed, social and civilizing through and through if my 
interpretation be correct, so human and social that a very considerable 
portion of humanity thinks it well to practise analogous rites to-day. 

Let Clement ! tell his story :— 

‘The mysteries of Dionysos are utterly inhuman, for while he was still 
a child and the Kouretes were dancing round him their armed dance the 
Titans came stealthily upon him and lured him with childish toys and tore 
him limb from limb while he was yet a babe. Thus does the Thracian 
Orpheus, the poet of the Rite, recount 

The cones, the rhombos and the limb-bending toys, 
And the fair gold apples of the Hesperides.’ 

Other authorities add other details, The wicked Titans who stole the 
child away were painted over with white clay, gypsum * (tiravos). More- 
over, and this is of cardinal importance, there is a sequel to the story. 
After the child has been made away with (adaricposg) or torn to pieces 
(Gragqrapaypds) he comes back to life again: there is an draSiwers, a 
vTakeyyevecia,” how and when we are not told. Some said‘ the child's 
heart was saved and then put back into a figure made of gypsum. In 
some versions” the wicked giants or white-clay-men are struck with 
lightning by Zeus and burnt to ashes and from these ashes sprang the 
human race. 

The cardinal elements of the story are :— 

(1) A child is carefully tended by men called Kouretes. To ere 
him they dance over him an armed dance. 

1 Abel, Ortticn, 195. Ta pap Avorewou purrhpias tékeor Gwdedpewe, by eloéri waida Srva, 
dviwky xurhoe: tepixopewderray Kovphrar, idag 04 twolterwr Titdear, dvotqoortes watapleow 
aétpuerw, obra by of Trraves Sidewarer, fri eywlayor Gera, as db Tih reAeT aS wowyrhs "Opheds g@yew 
1 gan caver wal pduior eal tole copweciyou 

aAd te xpemen woAdd wap’ 'Eewesldgn Acqpepdewe, 


* Harpocrat, ov, atoudrrer, &¢ Geo al Trraves the Aidreor fAvatrarte yity Kata 
wAg@d pera. 

® Plut. O: fy, ef Os, xuxv. and Je Ai ap. Delifa, ix, Aidewrow 34 wai Zeypia wal NowrdAsoy 
cal “Irodairnr abriy cropd(ovrs, gal ptopds tiurar wel dparitpots, eal tas dweAubornus wel eadry- 
Dehra olaeia Tois eipqutras weTadoAacs alriyucra Pat puflGuare Tepalvowrs, 

* Firmicus Mat. De Err, Prof, Nelig. 6... . imaginem ejus ex gypso plastico opere perfecit et 
cor pueri, ex quo facinus fuerat sorore deferente detectum, in ea parte plastae conlocat, qua 
pectoris fuerant lineamenta formato. 

° The sources for all these details are collected in Abel's OrpAica, pp. 224 ff and in Lobeck's 
Azgiacphamuc, pp. 5531 
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(2) The child is made away with, killed, dismembered by men called 
Titans, * white-clay-men.’ 

(3) The child reappears, is brought to life again. Sometimes this is 
effected by the white-clay-men, sometimes the child reappears as a white- 
clay-man himself, his heart being put into a figure of gypsum. 

(4) The white-clay-men are slain by thunderbolts. 

Clement and the other Christian fathers naturally confined their 
attention to the elements in the rite that seemed to them inhuman, the 
slaying and dismembering of the child. From their account we have only 
an accidental hint in the final vengeance on the Titans that thunder 
played any part in the story. 


Fortunately we are able to supplement our knowledge from an account 
of the mysteries of Zagreus, at once earlier and more sympathetic, which 
survives in a fragment of the Crefans of Euripides’ This fragment is 
perhaps the most important document for Orphic religion that we possess. 
The reading in one crucial place has been questioned and several emenda- 
tions suggested. I propose to keep the text and to offer an interpretation 
of it that may, I think, furnish us with a new and significant factor in the 
rites of Zagreus. 

For a moment let us see where the fragment must have stood in the 
lost play. ‘The evidence is in part drawn from another recently discovered 
fragment? Weare in the palace of Minosin Crete. <A child has been born 
to the royal house, a portent, the monstrous Minotaur, Minos is troubled, 
he will purify the palace, will ask the meaning of the portent. The whole 
scene reminds us of another lost play of Euripides, Welanippe the Wrse,* 
where the portentous twins are born and Melanippe in her famous, 
rationalizing, truly Euripidean speech, explains that the order of the 
cosmos is fixed and that such things as portents cannot be. Minos then 
sends for the priests and medicine men, the ldaean Daktyls, presumably to 
purify the palace and bring peace and understanding. They leave their 
secret sanctuary in Ida—the strange manner of its building they describe, 

' Nanck, /ry. 472. 
2 Feriiner Kiassitertesté, ¥. 2, Gr. Dichterfragmente (21.1907, p. 73 See also G, Korte, Dv 
Areter dex Auritides in Hirt, wu. Pl, Anfiriie, FE. Curtins, Berlin, 84, p. 195 and 


A. Kappelmacher, 20 arn A’reten der Euripider, Wiener Eranes, yO Versamml. Graz, 1999. 
" Nauck, fry. 484. 
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they come in white robes to the terror-stricken palace and in solemn 
anapaests tell of the manner of their life on Mount Ida and of the initiation 
ceremonies that have made them what they are and have given them 
authority to cleanse and interpret. 

since they became mystics on Mount Ida their life has been 
sanctified : 

‘There in one pure stream 
My days have run, the servant [, 
Enhallowed, of Idacan Jove,'’ 

This general ceremonial purity of life they particularize by 
enumerating the various ritual acts they have accomplished which 
culminate in their attainment of the title Bacchas conferred on them by the 
college of the Kouretes. 


‘Lam set free, and named by name 
A Bacchos of the Mailéd Priests,’ * 
The rites of initiation by which they became Bacchoi are three in 
number :— | 
(a) *Where midnight Zagreus roves, I rove, 
I have endured his thunder-cry ;' 
(¢) ‘Fulfilled his red and bleeding feasts ;' 
(¢) ‘Held the Great Mother's mountain-flame ;"* 

Rites 6 and ¢ the waving of the torches and the omephagza | have 
discussed elsewhere. Rite @ has hitherto been held unintelligible, and it 
is on @ that we must now focus our attention, 

Porphyry,’ who preserves the fragment for us—as a text on which to 
preach vegetarianism—has Sporras. The MSS. follow him with the exception 
of the Leipzig MS. which has Sporas. Lobeck® suggests eroréds, which 
may be rejected as of impossible violence. The most plausible suggestion is 
Diels’ Sourag=ox-herd. Dieterich? accepts Souras holding Spovrds to be 


i ayviw &¢ Blow velewr dF of 
ths ‘alow wborryy perdine. 

: eel worn 
Bdeyor dekdequ dovwdely, 

a (a) wal evatordAcw Zoypiws Apurras 


(6) rde-r’ Guopayour farrey reAden 
() pared dpelye Gddas draryer, 
' Prelegemena, pp. 483, 499. | 
* De Abst, iv. to. * See Nauck, aa for. * De ffypwonts Orphicts, p. 01, 
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hopeless ; ‘perperam traditur Sportay praeclare emendavit Dielesius.’ The 
fracelare is juster than the ferferam. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff! follows 
Diels, interpreting Govray as Soveodos. The temptation to adopt Souvrags 
is severe. In the emephagia a wild bull was hunted and eaten; the bull- 
forms of Dionysos are familiar; his followers are known to have been called 
Boveodot; at Athens we have a SovxeXeiov and indeed an actual Sourns 
(Butes) worshipped in the Erechtheion. But had the original reading been 
Aourag it is hard to see why the unintelligible Sporras should have been 
substituted. Following Prof. Gilbert Murray's advice | have kept the text * 
and waited for further evidence as to its interpretation. 


Light came from an unexpected quarter. In investigating thunder- 
bolts I was referred to a passage, again, oddly enough, in Porphyry. 
Pythagoras, Porphyry® tells us, in the course of his journey from Asia 
Minor to Italy came to Crete. There he met on landing some of the 
Mystae of Morgos one of the [daean Daktyls, by whom he was initiated 
into their rites. The first rite he underwent at their hands was purification 
and this purification was effected by—the thunderbolt or thunder-stone. 


A thunder-stone is not so strange an implement of purification as it 
might at first sight appear, Celts or stone-axes over a large portion of the 
civilized world are, by a strange blunder, taken to be thunderbolts— 
weapons shot down by the sky god.. Such stones are called to-day by the 
modern Greek peasant ‘lightning-axes’ (aerpoweXexta, a shortened form 
of dotpawomeNcxta). Great is their value as charms against thunder, 
smuuifia stmifibus, to keep milk sweet, to cure rheumatism and the like! 

The celt reproduced in Fig, 1 is a curious illustration of the wse of 
these supposed thunder-stones in mysteries, It was found in the Argolid 
and is now in the Central Museum at Athens. The inscription ® cannot 

| Griehtiche Dichterfrapmente, po 77, note I. : Protarweiena, p. 480, note r. 

= Fat, AF yth. 17. Kpdrqs F deifide trois Mépyow porta vhs ray “eler AoariAw, bg Ey eal 
duntapdy tH wepourls Alay, 

* For the superstitions that gather round ¢dwenfer-stonet, celts aa supposed. thunler-siones, see 
H. Martin's La Fondre dans f Antignité’, To the general question of the sanctity of thunder-stones 
and met Place in the development of Greek religion I hope to return elsewhere, 

* This-inscription is inaccurately reproduced by Perrot and Chipier, Grice Pritviéfex, vol. vi. 
p- 99g, Fig. §. - The first four letters as given by them are Bdex which led me to hope thot the 
word inscribed was Bdxyes, but Mr... M. Dawkins was goo enough to examine the actual stone 
and to send me the inscription corrected. The drawing in Fig, 1, with the correct inscription, I 
owe to the kindness of Mrs, Hugh Stewart. Reproduced also by Cartailhnc, Lige ae pierre, p, 31, 
Pig. 14. 
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be interpreted and is probably of the Admares order, and it is clear that the 
scene represented has to do with Mithraic mysteries. We have the story 
of the holy bull and below, a figure that 
looks like a Roman soldier bearing a rod 
surmounted by an eagle, is received by a 
priest: the soldier is probably qualifying 
to become an ‘ Eagle.’ 


Porphyry ' then goes on to enumerate 
the various ceremonies gone through dur- 
ing initiation. Pythagoras had to wear a 
wreath of black wool, to lie face foremost 
near the sea for a whole night and finally 
3 | to go down into the cave of [daean Zeus, 

7 3 See a great underground cavern on Mount 
BAKAZIXYXTIATIAOIEPIE Ida. There he had to spend thrice nine 
eee days, and then at last he was allowed to 

Fig. t.—THUStER-STOXE. - =] 

(Ceatral: Museum, Athens.) gaze:on the throne which year by year 

was draped for Zeus. There was in Crete 
a tomb as well as a throne, since Porphyry tells us that Pythagoras 
engraved an inscription on it as follows; ‘Pythagoras to Zeus’—and the 
beginning of what he wrote was :-— 





‘Here died Zan and lies buried, whom they call Zeus,’ 
an inscription which reminds us of another divine being whose tomb 4eus 
took over -— 

‘Here died Pikos and lies buried, who is also Zeus.’ * 

After all these solemnities the final apocalypse of an empty throne 
falls rather flat. Why is the throne draped if it is to remain empty? Was 
the throne really empty? I think not—Zeus in human shape was not 
seated thereon, otherwise we should have been told, but his throne may on 
certain occasions have been tenanted by a symbol as, or even more 
awe-inspiring than himself—his thunderbolt. 

1 fer, of. supra, Fader pie wopa Saddrty wpyrie detadels, roxtap Be rapa woraug apres 
uéAarot pakAos doreparwuérer, ela Be Th Maior xaXotueroe Getpor waraBas Ipia Eye peAara Tai 
ronfoudros tole deréa juepos del Biérpuber cal webyyerer te Aa vde te rope aaron aire cor’ Eres 
@péror diedeoro, éviypauud vt deexdpofer dei ry rape derypddar © Medaydpas ry Ad,’ ob q Gpyh- 


"8s tarde weira: Zde, be Ale eux Ahowover. 
* Suidas, 0. Mises. . . évédde eetru Gordy . . . Mikor d wal Zev. 
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The two coins in Fig. 2 suggest this’ The first is from Seleukeia 
Pieria,? the date probably early in the first century B,c.; the reverse shows 
a large thunderbolt with fillet attached, lying on a cushion on a throne, 
The legend is FEAEVKEQN THE IEPAE KAI AVTONOMOYV., The 
turreted head on the obverse is supposed to be the Tyche of Seleukeia. The 
second coin figured is a denarius of Antoninus Pius and also shows a 
thunderbolt resting on a spread throne. Closely analogous in idea though 
not in style is a Graeco-Roman relief (Fig. 3) now in the museum at 
Mantua.* Here again we have the spread throne, the thunderbolt; the 
only addition is an eagle. 

The thunderbolt was to the primitive Greek not the symbol or 
attribute of the god but itself the divine thing, the embodiment and vehicle 
of wana, As such, long after Zeus had taken on full human form in 
literature, it held its place in cultus, not as a weapon in the hand of the 





Fic. 2.—CoO (xs SHOWING THE THUNDERDOLT LAID ON A. THROXE. 


human god but actually occupying his throne. This identity of the two is 
specially manifest in the figure of the infant Zagreus. In the terracotta 
relief4 from the Palazzo Colonna reproduced in Fig. 4 we have three 
dancing Kouretes or Korybantes, who clash their shields over the infant 


1 The coin reproduced are in the possession of Mr. A. B. Cook and will be discussed in his 
forthcoming book on the Awmrepere Shy-God, He very kindly allows me to anticipate their 
publication. 

2 rit. Mus, Cat, Gk. Coins, Syria pp. 2708, Pl AXMIL 6 and 8. ‘The thander-cult of 
Seleukeia Pieria is well known. Appian in his #ifsterpy of Spra (c. 56) says of the inhabitants. of 
Seleukeia @pfireove: kal burotoi cal vir Kepowedv, Keraunos had annually appointed priests, 
Kepavvopépoi, with whom may perhaps be compared the Actopdpes who had a seat in the Dionysiac 
theatre at Athens, See my Jon. and Afyth. of Ancient Afheni, p. 274. 

1 E. Braun, AwertorptAolagic, Tal. 6. 

4 Annall d, Just. xii. (1840) Tav, d'agg. KR. Tam uncertain where the relief now is, E. Braun, 
who publishes it, says it passed from the Palazeo Colonna to the royal castle of Aplié near Turin. 
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FiG, 3—Ruier in Tie Museum of Mawrua, 
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Zeus; near him, lying on the ground, is a thunderbolt, his equivalent 
rather than his attribute. 

The human child completely replaces the thunderbolt, On the 
ivory relief! from Milan (Fig. 5) the child is seated on the throne once 
held by the thunderbolt. But the fact that child and thunder-stone were 
one and the same was deep-rooted in myth as well as ritual. Hesiod * 
knew it, at-least subconsciously. When Kronos was about to swallow 
Zeus, what is it that Rhea gave him and that he really swallowed? 
A stone i in swaddling clothes. On the well-known relief* on the Capitoline 
altar Rhea is hgured with the swaddled stone in her hands offering it to 
Kronos. When the ‘appointed time came’ that stone which he had 
swallowed last he vomited forth and set it up on the wide-wayed Earth as 

a sign and a marvel In goodly Pytho it was seen by Pausanias it 
was anointed with oil day by day and had a yearly festival. It 
was not till the stone was vomited up that the thunder and lightning 
were let loose." Long before Zeus was Zeus, thunder and. lightning were 
divine potencies, their vehicle a thunder-stone; by such a thunder-stone 
was Pythagoras purified, on such a thunder-stone did he gaze in the 
Diktaean cave. 

Given then a rite in which the catechumen is purified by a thunder- 
stone and which has for its culmination the probable, if not certain, 
avaxahuyns of a thunderbolt on a throne, was it in human nature not to 
heighten the dramatic effect by adding the sound of simulated thunder? 

Here again we are not left to conjecture: we have definite evidence 
that in certain mystery-rites thunder was actually imitated by bull-voiced 
mimes, by drums and other apparatus. Strabo’ in his account of the 
Kouretes summarized above (p. 309) mentions that Aeschylus® in the lost 

1 Arch, Zeit. 1946, Taf. 38. 
* Hes, Jitvog. g85. vq de owapyavicasa pé-yar Aldor dyyudAdter, 

2 Weibeck, Awnrimytiologie, Atlas, iii, 24. 

4 Hes. Theor. 496. wperov Ovfe(ueroe AlGor, eimaror eoverleer 
Tor per Zebs orgie cara yboris cbpwoteins 


Tedoi dy dyetty yudAor Bee Nepryroie 
equ fuer Horie, Galea bryroim Sporto. 


2. 
® See Prof. Gilbert Murmy’s illuminating analysis and interpretation of the confused 
Hesiodic account in Aatdrepelagy and the Classics, p. 86. 7 x. 470, 
© Nauck, Fry. 57. Taupdqfoyyor i brouucwerra 
réfer dE dparoby doBepol wince 
Terdrov i eleder Sef! ieoyaiow 
Aparrijs pépera: BapwrapAys, 
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Edoni says that the instruments of Kotys were used by the Thracians in their 
orgies of Dionysos. Kotys is but a Thraco-Phrygian form of the Mountain 
Mother to whom the Cretan mystic expressly states he held aloft the torches. 
She was variously called Kotys, Bendis, Rhea, Kybele. After describing 
the din made by the ‘mountain gear’ of Kotyto, the maddening hum of 
the éoméyées, the clash of the bronze cymbals and the twang of strings, 
Aeschylus goes on ‘And dull-votces rear thereto from somewhere out of the 
unseen, fearful semblances, and from a drum an tnage as tt were of thunder 
underground is borne on the air heavy with dread! 

Real thunder cannot be had to order, mimic thunder can, and we know 
was. Nor is it easy to imagine a more efficient instrument of exwAqFis. 
We know the very instrument with which in ancient days mimic thunder 
was manufactured, the famous Bull-roarer or poéuSog, the sound of whose 
whirring is mystical, awe-inspiring, and truly religious. It is like nothing 
in the world but itself, perhaps the nearest approach is the ominous sound 
of a rising storm-wind or angry imminent thunder, The rhombos is carefully 
described by the scholiast? on Clement of Alexandria in commenting on 
the passage quoted above, in which he describes ‘the wholly inhuman 
mysteries of Dionysos Zagreus,’ The rhombos, says the scholiast, is ‘a bit 
ef wood to which a string is tied, and it is whirled round and round at 
initiation rites to make a whirring sound.’ 

In the mysteries of Zagreus, then, as practised by the Kouretes and 
Idaean Daktyls, the initiated man (1) was purified by a thunderbolt, 
(2) heard mimic thunder, (3) beheld a thunderbolt on a throne. He may 
| think fairly be said after these experiences to have ‘accomplished the 
Thunders.’ 


To resume, in the mysteries of Zagreus-Dionysos we have as certain 
elements :— 
(1) The child and the toys, the famous crepuna'a. 


| da Clemens Alex. Cederf. p. §. Karur wal pduBor fuAdpior ob Vipera: to eraprier wal dr 
vais TeAcTair fSureire Tre pof{y, Lobeck, Agieph, p. 7O0; the scholiast professes to explain ears 
but, as Mr. A. B. Cook kindly pointed out to me, eaves is obviously some form of ipinning top. 
The object described os a bit of wood with a string through 1, 1s obviously a rhombos or Bull- 
roarer. The bibliography of the Bull-roarer is fully given by Dr. Frorer, Gosden Bong i, 
vel. di, note 7. To the authorities here given must now be added the valuable papers by Mr. KR. RB. 
Marett, Savage Supreme Seiugr and the Anil-Koarer, in Aibbert Jowrnal, Jan, 1910, and M. van 
Gennep, Afyther of Légender d' Australie, Introduction, pp, lxviti, f The interesting fragment of 
a Dipylon vase published by Mr. J. FP. Droop, 4.5.4. xii. p. 82, Fig. 2 (4) represents a tite of the 
making of thanderand lightning. But I reserve the discussion of this fragment for o future occasion. 
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(2) The death, disappearance or tearing to pieces of the child 
(ddariepos, orapayyss). 


(3) The re-appearance, re-birth, resurrection of the child (dvaSiwors, 
TaAdcyyever ca ), 


(4) The Titans disguised with the white clay. 
(5) The Thunder-Rites: 


What does it all mean? 

The orthodox explanation is that the child is a sort of vegetation 
spirit or corn-baby, torn to pieces in winter, revived in spring. I do not 
deny that in the myth there is an element of corn-baby, but the explanation 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory, as it fails to explain the Thunder-Rites, 
the Kouretes, and the Titans disguised with white clay. 

I offer a simpler and I think more complete explanation, Every 
single element, however seemingly preposterous, in both the ritual and 
myth of Zagreus can be explained I believe by the analogy of primitive 
rites of tribal initiation. 


This | had long suspected because of the white-clay-men. These | 
have already fully discussed elsewhere! and I need now only briefly resume 
what is necessary for the immediate argument. The word Titanes (white- 
clay-men) comes of course from tirapos, white earth or clay, gypsum. 
The Titdines, the white-clay-men, were later, regardless of quantity, 
mythologized into Titanes, Titans, giants. Harpocration,? explaining the 
word awouatrar, says that the Titans, when they tore Dionysos to pieces 
were covered with a coat of gypsum in order that they might not be 
recognized. Later people when they were initiated went on doing the 
same thing and for the same reason that most people do most things 
nowadays, because ‘it was the thing to do.’ Nonnus? also says that the 
Titans were ‘ whitened with mystic gypsum,’ 

A coat of white paint was one means among many of making yourself 
up as a bogey, a ghost, and disguising your real character as a common 


' See my Pro/zgomena, Pp 492. 

* dxppotperot Ta woboAuwyeduera wap’ dela, ds fpa al Teraves the Asdevoor dAvuhrarre yogy 
kerorAarduera: dei re wh yrépyos yerdrder. otra piv ole rh EBroy FeAime, tye Be berrepor 
kotetAdrrerGa: roglaow ydou. 

* Noon. Diowps. xxvii. 228, fAcvealrorra B84 sud 

perro Ag, 
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human man. Any disguise reinforces the normal personality. A coat of 
white or sometimes black paint is the frequent disguise of savages to-day 
when, in ceremonies of initiation for the edification of their juniors, they 
counterfeit their tribal ancestors. 

The Titans then, the white-clay-men, are real men dressed up as 
bogeys to perform initiation rites, It is only later when their meaning is 
forgotten that they are explained as Titanes, mythological giants, Thus 
much was clear to me years ago: re, that under the myth of Zagreus 
lay some form of initiation rite. What I then did not see, though my 
blindness seems to me now almost incredible, was the significance of the 
child and the toys and above all why the child was first killed and then 
brought back to life, Nor did I understand the meaning of the Thunder- 
rites, 

Again light came to me unexpectedly from a paper kindly sent to me 
by Dr, Frazer! containing an account of certain initiation ceremonies 
among the Wiradthuri tribes of New South Wales. This account must be 
briefly resumed :— 


‘At a certain stage in the initiation ceremonies of these tribes the 
women and children huddled together and were securely covered up with 
blankets and bushes. Then a number of men came from the sacred 
ground where the initiation ceremonies were performed. Some of them 
swung bull-roarers, and some of them took up lighted sticks from a fire, 
and threw them over the women and children “to make them believe that 
Dhuramoolan had tried to burn them.” Atalater period of the ceremonies 
the boys were similarly covered up with blankets, a large fire was kindled 
near them, and when the roaring of the wood and the crackling of the 
flames became audible, several old men began to swing bull-roarers, 
and the lads were told that Dhuramoolan was about to burn them. These 
performances were explained by a legend that Dhuramoolan, a powerful 
being, whose voice sounded like the rumbling of distant thunder, had been 
charged by a still more powerful being called Batamai, with the duty of 
taking the boys away into the bush and instructing them in all the laws, 
traditions, and customs of the community. So Dhuramoolan pretended 


1 On some Ceremomiet of the Central Atatrafian Triter, Melbourne, 1901. Dr, Frarer’s 
authority is R. H. Matthews, The Surbung ef the Wiradtherd Tribes, Journal of Anthropological 
Fustitate, xxv. (1896), pp. 297 19. 398, F11. 
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that he always killed the boys, cut them up, and burnt them to ashes, after 
which he moulded the ashes into human shape, and restored them to life 
as new beings.’ 

With the Cretan ritual in our minds it is clear that the Wiradthuri 
rites present more than an analogy ; wmfafo momine the account might have 
been written of Zagreus. 


I have chosen the account of the Wiradthuri out of countless other 
instances, because in it we have the definite statement that the boys were 
burnt to ashes and Zagreus-like remodelled again in human shape. But 
everywhere in Africa, in America, in Australia, in the South Pacific Islands, 
we come upon what is practically the same sequence of ceremonies. When 
a boy is initiated, that is when he passes from childhood to adolescence, this 
pantomime, this terrifying (€cwAnFe¢), this painting him with clay, this pre- 
tended killing of the child, and bringing him back to life again as a young 
man, is everywhere enacted. Till the boy has died and come to life again, 
till he has utterly ‘put away childish things’ he cannot be a full member 
of the tribe, he may not know the tribal secrets or dance the tribal dances, 
he may not handle bull-roarers, he cannot perform any of the functions of 
the full-grown man, 

At and through his initiation the boy is brought into close communion 
with his tribal ancestors: he becomes socialized, part of the body politic. 
Henceforth he belongs to something bigger, more potent, more lasting, 
than his own individual existence: he is part of the stream of the totemic 
life, one with the generations before and yet to come. 

So vital, so crucial is the change that the savage exhausts his imagi- 
nation and his ingenuity in his emphasis of death and new birth. It is not 
enough to be killed, you must be torn to pieces or burnt to ashes. Above 
all you must utterly forget your past life. The precautions taken to secure 
this completeness of death and resurrection and consequent oblivion are 
sometimes disgusting enough, Murder is carefully counterfeited with the 
help of bladders of blood and the like. Sometimes the details are 
amusing: not only does the boy forget his own name that in this his social 
baptism he may receive a new one, but he does not know his own mother, 
he has forgotten how to speak and can only stammer, he cannot even 
swallow, he has to be artificially fed. He cannot come in straight at the 
door but must stumble in backwards. If he forgets and stupidly recognizes 
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his mother or eats his food in normal fashion he is taken back and * huskin- 
awed ‘ again.’ 

It is not only the passage from childhood to adolescence that among 
savages is marked by rites of initiation of death and resurrection. As 
Monsieur van Gennep* has well shown in his suggestive book, the 
ceremonies that accompany each successive stage of life, ceremonies, te. 
of birth, of marriage, of ordination as a medicine-man, and finally of death, 
are, no less than the ceremonies of adolescence, one and all Artes de Passage, 
ceremonies of transition, of going out from the old and going in to the new. 
In each and all the sequence is the same; purification («a@aper¢) from the 
old must precede revelation (drodAwrig) of the new. In each and all the 
candidate must bathe in Lethe before he can drink of the waters of 
Mnemosyne. Looked at socially* the process is one of tribal initiation ; 
moralized, spiritually envisaged, it becomes a Death unto Sin and a New 
Birth unto Righteousness, épvyor xaxopy, epor auecvor, 


We return now with material for a fuller understanding to the Kouretes, 
The Armed Dancers, the ‘Mailed Priests’ were also Child-Rearers 
(aidotpodor), ‘ Nurses as well as Slayers, asthe Orphic Hymn says.* These 
functions of the Kouretes and Korybantes, which seemed at the outset 
incongruous are now seen to be of the very essence of their being, They 
arc armed because they have themselves attained to manhood; through 
initiation they are Child-Rearers, because in their turn they take the boys 
from their mothers and tend and initiate a new generation of warriors. 

Their other functions fall easily and naturally into place. They are the 
inventors of the arts of civilization, because, if the investigations of recent 


! For details as to Death and Resurrection clement in initiation Ceremonies see H. Schoriz, 
Alterstlassen und Manneriiinds, 1902; H. Webster, Primate Secret Societies, 1908; H. Hubert 
and M. Mauss, Jlftfanges a /fisforre des ANelogrews, 1909, pp. 144 ff.; A. van Gennep, Ler etter ae 
Panage, 1909, pp. 93 1; L. Lévy-Brohl, fer fonctions mentales dams (es Soctétés Jnférienres, 1910, 
pp. 409 fh; and especially, Dr, J. G. Frazer, Go. 13." iii, pp. 423 

? Ler Attes de Passage, Paris, 1909. 

* This is not the place to discuss the question how far religions conceptions are the outcome of 
collective representation and as such are socially induced. But I should like here to record my 
conviction that so far as Greek religion goes the theories of MM. Durkheim and Huber and Mauss 
are supported by the fact that Orphie ritaal and religion clearly tales its rise socially in tribal 
initiation rites. In the light of these new sociological investigations the phenomena of early Greek 
religion as well as early Greek philosophy will have to be entirely reconsidered, a matter to which, 
together with the question of Lethe, Mnemosyne, and the Platonic dedurqeis, I hope to return in 
amother connection 

4 axxviil, 14 tTeopter te wal abt’ bAernper. 
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anthropologists! are correct, it is not so much about the family and the 
domestic hearth that the beginnings of the arts cluster, as about the 
institution know as the Man's House Here unencumbered by woman, 
man practises and develops his diverse crafts, makes his weapons, his boats, 
his sacred images, his dancing masks. Even after marriage when he counts 
as an elderly man, he returns to the Man’s House to keep in touch with 
civilization and the outside world. The Kouretes at Messene had, 
Pausanias ® tells us, not a waos but a megaron.* 

Equally explicable in the light of initiation is the function of Kourctes 
and Korybantes as Daveers, Pantomimic dancing is of the essence of each 
and every primitive mystery. To disclose the mysteries is as Lucian® puts it 
‘to dance out the mysteries.’ Instruction among savage peoples is always 
imparted more or less in mimetic dances. At initiation you learn certain 
dances which confer on you definite social status, When a man is too old 
to dance, he hands over his dance to another and a younger, and he then 
among some tribes ceases to exist socially. His funeral when he dies is 
celebrated with scanty and perfunctory rites ; having lost his dance he is a 
negligible social unit.’ 

Finally in the light of initiation ceremonies we understand why the 
Kouretes and Korybantes though they are real live youths are yet 
regarded as éaiwoves, as half-divine,* as possessed (€v@eqr), enthusiastic, 
ecstatic and why their ceremonies are characterized by Strabo” as orgiastic. 
The precise meaning of orgies will concern us later, for the present it is 

| See especially H. Schurtz, Aitersilascen and Minmerininde, p. 45. 

2H. Webster, Pristine Secret Socteties, ch. 1. 

* iv. UE. 7 Kevphror peyapor fede (fara waera duolot cabo lfovr. 

4 ‘That institutions analogous to those of the Man's House among savages lived on in Crete we 
have abandant evidence in Strabo's account (B, x.) of Cretan institutions, The ‘AytAa with their 
kpyorres, the evegiria, the drdpeia clearly belong to the same social morphology asthe Mannerhaus. 
It is probable that the dprey) and the custom dwexpiwrew rhe waida (B. x. 483), is a misunder- 
standing and in part a corruption of primitive initiation ceremonies. 

9 Pir. 93. fe rava wal ray peeeqdeer oe dfeyopetvorta row Geary Ta TaedppyTa eal dap yor: 
ever dyaracthew .. . 

" Webster, of. cv. pp. 90, $1. 

T R. Herter, Contrifution a ume fits sur fa reprdtentation collectrve de ia mort. Annes 
Sectalagivme, x. 1905-6. 

* Epimenides of Knossos, the typical medicine-man of antiquity, was addressed as Kavpys véas 
—he had the power of leaving his body and returning to it at will—see Suidas, 1.0. "EmipertSqr, 
—he was Sewds vd Gefta—he aequired his lore not by learning but through the teaching of a dream, 
He is said to have written a Kowphter «al Kopefderer pereris. He was, some said, worshipped 


by the Cretans as a god, see Diog. Laert. L rit-115, and Max. Tyr. c. 22, p. 224. 
0. 46s. ds Be rie elweiv nol ward vb wAdoy, Gwarras defovrurrixots Tad wal Bawyucots, 
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enough to note that in most savage mysteries it is a main part of the 
duty of initiators to impersonate gods or demons. The initiators dress up 
as the ancestral ghosts of the tribe, sometimes even wearing the actual 
skulls’ of their ancestors, and in this disguise dance round the catechumens 
and terrify them half out of their senses, It is only when fully initiated 
that the boys learn that these terrific figures are not Spirits at all but just 
their living uncles and cousins? The secret is never imparted to women 
and children, To do so would be death. 

The Kouretes as ancestral ghosts are not yet gods but, as remarked at 
the outset, they are the stuff of which primitive gods are made. The divine 
personage of the myth, as distinguished from the ritual of the Kouretes, 
Was Originally a xoipes, later he sank to be a child, a babe, variously called 
Zagreus, Dionysos, Zeus. We may suspect that the Greeks when they lost 
touch with the real meaning of the rites of adolescence invented Infant- 
Initiation*® Anyhow to later theologians the ‘infant’ Zeus always 
presented something of difficulty if not of scandal: a babe is the attribute 
of a divine Mother rather than of a divine Father, and an infant Zeus, 
the cult of the mother once overshadowed, needed apology. It was 
consigned to a ‘local legend' and was due to ‘contaminatio with the child 
Dionysos,’ 


With the discovery of the Palaikastro Hymn the Kouros came to his 
own again. The maiden worships Kore the Maid, the mother worships 
the Mother, eter or Maia; the senate of elders, the yéportes worship 
Zeus the Counsellor, But the young men in their pride, released from 
boyhood and the sway of women, the young men armed and ripe for 
marriage, the Kouretes, worship their own image, their prince of youths, 
their greatest Kouros,' 


Ta, wiyiate Kotipe, yaipé pat, 


' H. Schurtz, of, cit. p. 958, 

* H. Webster, og. cir. pp. tor and 187. 

* There may have been, os Mr. Hugh E. Seebohm kindly points out to me, a blend of the 
various rites undergone at successive ages, birth, puberty, ete. 

‘In the archaic votive inscriptions of Thera carve on the living rock A@trer occurs three 
times, each time with a Aoppa, see /.G./. MFA. iil. 354, 355, 371, and Hiller v. Gaertringen, /Me 


anvhiniche Kultur d. Jase! Thera, Berlin, 1867, Pp. t7. For focal cults of the Kouretes, see 
Prof, Bosanquet’s paper, 
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The Kouros as Year-God. 


Aixtay €¢ dmavrTov €p- 
we xa yeya@s pode, 

The function of the Kouros, the Divine Youth, is to bring fertility ; at 
his coming come prosperity, physical and moral, to bees and flocks and 
herds, to men and cities and sea-faring ships. 

Moreover, and again the phrase is arresting, the Invocation Hymn 
(Dpvos xAntixos) bids the Kouros come‘ for the year’ (ei¢ éxiavror). What 
does ¢i¢ émavrov precisely mean? What is the connection between the 
Year and the Divine Young Man? 

With the Greek mythology, re. intellectual representation is always apt 
to obscure ritual, The Kouretes have become mythological, their ritual 
meaning as initiators has been, we have seen, obscured. Still more obscure 
is their function as Saiuoves of the year. Happily certain kindred Roman 
figures kept their actuality, and their ritual functions as éaiwoves of the 
year are clearly defined. The word constantly recurring brings to mind 
inevitably these Roman functionaries. It is impossible to hear the ritual 
injunction @ope without recalling the Roman ‘leapers,' the Salii. In the 
light of the Salii the riddle of the Kouros as Year-God is easily read, 


(a) Zhe Salt: Mamurivs Veturmus and Anna Perenna. 


Denys of Halicarnassos! in his full and interesting account of the 
Salii saw that Kouretes and Salii were substantially the same: ‘In my 
opinion,’ he says, ‘the Salioi are what in the Greek language are called 
Kouretes, we (2e. the Greeks) give them their name from their age, from 
the word xovpe:, the Romans from their strenuous movements, for jumping 
and leaping is called by the Romans saisre,’ Denys exactly hits the mark, 
the term Avwrefes expresses the essential fact common to Salii, Korybantes, 
etc., that all are youths; the various special names, the meanings of some of 
which are lost, emphasize particular functions, 

Denys* describes in detail the accoutrement of the Salii, which 
reminds us rather of priest than warrior. He notes the purple chitons and 


1 dnt, Kom, ti. TO, 71. wal cleo al oddscr ward yotw tor duty Freaqy “EAAqreg pefepuy- 
veviteres Geigers Koupyres, Op quar wir del ris qAulas oftes awounepéves wapd Tobe eobpous, dwd 
86 Pwpoios dol ris currdvou mureews, Th yap dfaAAerfal re cal wyday ondipe be’ abrdie Adora, 

* fer af, wal tas woAovpdres deleas deieelweros tals wegaAais, wiAour ddqAob: els ryque 
rwreyowtrovs meroeider, bs “EAAQves tpodeyopeboues evpBaciag, 
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bronze girdles, the short cloaks and the conical caps! (apices) called, he 
says, by the Greeks «upSaeias, a name with which very possibly the word 
Kurbas, a bye-form of Korybas, was connected. One point in his 
description is of special interest: Each man, he Says, is girt with a sword 
and in his right hand wields ‘a spear or a staff or something of that sort,’ = 
in his left is a Thracian shield. We think of the Salii as clashing their 
swords on their shields, but the Salii seen by Denys seem to have had some 
implement as to the exact nature of which Denys is uncertain. 

The design in Fig. 6 from a relief found at Anagni* may throw some 
light on this uncertainty, The Salii are shown in long priestly robes with 


= ~mé 
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Fico, 6.—ReELIEF Frou ANAGNI. 


shields in their left hands, In their right is not, as we should expect, 
a spear or a sword but an implement that may be a double drumstick.4 
Some such implements Denys must have seen. This looks back to the old 


* Among savages a conical cap of striking appearance is a frequent element in the disguise of 
the initiator or medicine-man. See Schurts, of. cf, pp. 336, 370, 384, and L. v. Schroeder, 
Mien: wed Mystertum, p. 476, and Codrington, 74e Melanerians, p. 78. 

* Lee. cit. wapif{erra 8 feacro: airdy Fiper wal tH per Fekee yep) Adyyne 4 AdASer § v1 
rowed Freeper xparei, +i 8 thoriup xaré yen ware Grgaiar, 

* Annali d, Just, 1869, Tav. d'agg. E. O, Benndorf, who publishes the relief does not say where 
it now is. 

* Mr, Cyril Bailey suggests 10 me that it may represent some sort of thunder-making imple- 
ment, and kindly reminds me that a fragment of the Carmen Safiere reads :— 

Cume tonas Lewcesie prac tet tremonti 
quem tibi cunei dextumum tonaront. 

To the question of these implements I hope to return on another occasion in a discussion of 
Thunder-Rites, 


¥ 
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days when the shield was not of metal but of skin. Euripides! speaking of 
Crete, says that there the triple-crested Korybantes found for Dionysos and 
his Bacchants their ‘skin-stretched orb." In a word timbrel and shield were 
one and the same, a skin stretched on a circular or oval frame and played 
on with a drumstick; the gear of Salii and Korybantes alike was, to begin 
with, musical as well as military. 

The helmets worn by the Salii on the relief may also be noted. They 
are not of the form we should expect as representing the canonical afer. 
They have three projections and in this respect recall the ‘ triple-crested ° 
Korybants of Euripides? Possibly the central knob may have been 
originally of greater length and prominence and may have given its name 
to the apex, The shields carried on the Anagni relief are slightly oblong 
but not indented ; the regular indented ‘ Mycenaean ° shape is well seen on 
an Etruscan gem in the Museum at Florence. _ 

The first month of the old Roman year, March, the month of Mars, 
was given up to the activities of the Salil. We have no evidence that they 
took any part in initiation ceremonies, but it is worth noting that it was in 
the month of March (17th) at the Liberalia, that, according to Ovid,* the 
Roman boy assumed the toga, This assumption qualified him for military 
service and may have been the last survival of a tribal initiation 
ceremony, On the first day of the year, the birthday of Mars, it was 
fabled, the original anci/e fell from heaven® and through the greater part of 
the month the holy shields were kept ‘moving,’ Of the various and com- 
plex ceremonials conducted by the Salii we need only examine two," which 
throw light, I think, on the Palaikastro hymn :— 


t Barch, 123. fréa thicdaubes Gerpacr 
Boprdrorer cot Apa Tél 
wor Kop darres por, 

® Lor. ctf. supra. 


a See Ridgeway, Aar’y dee ge Greece, p. 455, Fig. 83. Denys states that the shield carried 
on the left arm was a Thracian fea, Prof. Ridgeway concludes (of. cit. p. 465) that it was the 
shield of the trac Thracians, the kindred of the Mycenaean people, and that it survived in the 
rites of the Kouretes, According to Clement (Strom, i. 16, rd ort.) the pelta was invented by the 
Ilyrians, who, if Prof. Ridgeway is right, belong to the primitive Aegean stock. A curious double 
ancile appears on o denarius of P. Licining Stolo, fgured by Mr. W. Warde Fowler, Avan 
festivals, p. 350. On the same coin the afer ts very clearly shown. 

‘ Ovid, Fest, fii, 771. Restat ut inveniam quare toga libera detur 

Lucifero pueris, candide Bacche, tuo. 

© Ovid, Fant, tik 259-273. 

" The sourees for both festivals are fully given in Koscher’s Lericow, ror. Afars, and in Mr. 
Warde Fowler's Aeman #erfipair, pp. 44-§4. 
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(a) the Mamuralia (March 14). 
(#) the festival of Anna Perenna (March 15). 
Both have substantially the same content. 
Ovid! asks — 
‘Who now will tell me why the Salii bear 
Mars’ sacred arms and chant Mamurius?' 


The question has been long ago answered by Mannhardt, Usener, and 
Dr. Frazer” Ovid will have it that Mamurius is commemorated because 
he was the skilful smith who made the eleven counterfeit anctita, but 
Lydus* lets out the truth, On March 14, the day before the first full moon 
of the new year, a man dressed in goat-skins was led in procession through 
the streets of Rome beaten with long white rods and driven out of the 
city. His name was, Lydus says, Mamurius, and Mamurius we know was 
also called Veturius* He is the old Year, the Old Mars, the Death, 
Winter, driven out before the incoming of the New Mars, the spring. 

Not less transparent as a year-god is Anna Perenna, ‘ Year-in year- 
out.” The details of her festival have no special significance: Ovid* 
describes it as a rude drinking bout of the plebs; men and women 
revelled together, some in the open Campus Martius, others in rough huts 
made of stakes and branches ; they sang and danced and prayed for as many 
years of life as they could drink cups of wine. It was just an ordinary 
New Year's festival. Lydus® gives us the gist of it though he does not 
mention Anna Perrena. On the Ides of March he says there were public 
prayers that the coming year might be healthy.’ The name Anna Perenna 
speaks for itself. Obviously Anna is the year, presumably the New Year, 
Perenna® is the year just passed through, the Old Vear—erannare 

| Fasti, iti, 259. (Quis mihi nune dicat, quare celestia Martis 

Arma ferant Salli, Mamuriumaque canant ? 

7 Mannhardt, Aanmtultes, 266, 297; Usener, /fafiiche Afpihen, in hein. Afr, 1875, p. 183; 
Frazer, op. cif." vol. iil. pp, 122 ff. 

* De Mens, iv. 49. fpypera 8 eal Gedpwwur wepsheBAqudror Bopals, eal tetror Erauor At Atous 
Aerrair drigqaer: Manovpuy aire mckoprres, 

“ The reduplicated form Marmar occurs in the Carmen Arvate and from it Mamurios is 
probably formed, see Walde, Lar, Atym. Wortertuck, s7.; for Vetarias as the old year, cf. Gk, 
Fervor. 

© Fast, il. §23 ff. 

© De Afens. foc. cit, 

, Pe aifent. i¥. fo. wal enya Syme cia intep Tor iyi yeved tai The dviowror. 

" Varro, Saf. Heats. p. 906, ‘Fe Anna ac Peranna," and Macrob, i, tz, 6, publice et privatim 
ad Annam Perennam sacrificatam itur ot annare et perannare commode liceat, 
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is to live the year through—Anna Perenna was not two divinities but as it 
were a Janus with two faces, one looking back, one forward, Prorsa, Postverta 
This comes out very clearly in a story told by Ovid,’ a story that may 
reflect a bit of rustic ritual. Mars is about to marry; the wedding-day is 
come, he seeks his bride, Instead he finds old Anna (Anna Perenna) who 
has veiled her face and counterfeits the bride* The young Year-god will 
wed the young Year-goddess, Anna; the old Year-goddess he cannot 
and will not wed. Anna Perenna is but the feminine equivalent of 
Mamurius Veturius, 

Ovid* piles up conjectures as to who and what Anna was. Out of 
his rubbish heap we may pick up one priceless jewel :-— 


‘Some are there to whom Anna is the Moon, 
For with her months she fills the circling year. 
Some call her Themis, others call her Io.’ 


Luna, Themis (order), and the Inachian cow are of course all one and 
the same, the Moon as the Measurer and as the Hornéd Wanderer through 
the sky. Man measures time first by recurrent days and nights, then by 
recurrent Moons, then by the circle of the Sun's year and its seasons, finally 
he tries to adjust his Sun Year to twelve Moon-months* Eleven Moon- 
shields*® counterfeit the one actual Moon-month. Broadly speaking Anna, 
though she cannot be said to ée the Moon stands for the Moon-Year, 
Mamurius for the Sun-Year, and Anna is the earlier figure of the two. 

This idea of Anna and Mamurius as Moon-Year and Sun-Year 
throws light on a curious Etruscan monument that has hitherto baffled 
explanation. In Fig. 7 we have a portion of the design from a 
Praenestine cista* now in the Berlin Museum. Mewerva holds a young 


t Fast, iii. 695. Ovid recounts the story a6 neteological, 

Inde joci veteres obscacnaque dicta canuntur. 

"For the whole subject of May Brides and the False Bride, see Miss G. M, Godden, Folévore, 
iv. 1893, pp. 142 ff. 

© Ovid, Faris, tu. 657. 

Sont quibus hace Luna est, quia mensibas impleat annum : 
Pars Themin, Inachiam pore putat esse boveni. 

4 The development among primitive peoples from weather-gods (e.g. thunder) to san- and 
moon-grods, a sequence which appears to be regular, is well explained by E, J. Payne, Afiory of 
fhe New World calfed America, val. i. pp. 491 ff. 

* Tam convinced that the twelve ancilia represent twelve moon-months, but the discussion 
would involve the kindred question of the Palladia and would exceed the space at my command. 

0 dlfon, a. Just, ix. Tay. 58. See Marx, Ain newer Aver Mytins, AZ. 43, 1855, p. 169. 
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boy over a vessel full of flaming fire, she seems to be anointing his 
lips. The boy is armed with spear and shield, and his name is inscribed 
‘lfars: the scene is one of triumph, for over Menerva floats a small winged 
Victory holding a taenia. The scene is one of great solemnity and 
significance, for on the rest of the design, not figured here, we have an 
influential assembly of gods, Juno, Jonos, Mercuris, Hercle, Apolo, Lertber, 

If Mars were but the War-God, what sense is there in this baptism 
of fire? But for the young Sun what could be more significant? At the 
Sun-festivals of the solstice ! to-day to feed the sun and kindle him anew 





Fic, 7.—DisiGN FROM A PRAENESTINE CisTA IN BERLE, 


and speed his going, the Johannisfeuer is lighted year by year and the 
blazing wheel ralled down the hill. 

The band of honeysuckle ornament that runs round the cista is oddly 
broken just at the point above the young Sun-god's head by the figure 
of the triple Kerberos, A strange apparition, but he ceases to be irrelevant 
when we remember that Hekate the Moon, to whom dogs were offered * at 
the crossways, was once a three-headed doz herself, 

| H. Gaidog, Le Diew Galois aw Solet! et te Symrbodicsee ee ta Kome, Aev, Arch. wB84, 32 ff. 
* Maurice Hlomfield, Certerus fhe Dog of Hades, 1905, Cerberus enhalas the heavenly dog of 


the Veda was later translated to Hades, Cf the fate of Ixion. For Hekate os dog, cf. Porph. ae 
Astin. ii, 17, 4 8 ‘Exdty talipor, edow, Adaize, 
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From the Salii we have learnt that the function of the armed dancers 
of Rome was to drive out the Old Year, the Old Mars, and bring in the 
New. Mars asa Year-God, like the Greek Ares, and indeed like almost 
every other male God, took on aspects of the Sun, Anna Perenna of the 
Moon. (Can we trace in the Kourctes any like function? 


(6) Zhe Young Sun-God and Zagreus. 


The design in Fig. $' is from a red-fizgured krater in the Louvre: 
Helios is rising from the sea. By an odd conjunction he has, to bear him 
on his way, both boat and quadriga. His horses are guided by Pan 
holding a quadruple torch. To the right hand stands a dancing Korybant 





Fic. §&.—DeEsiGs From A KRATER IN THE LOUVRE. 


or Koures, with shield and uplifted spear. In the chariot with Helios, 
again by an odd conjunction, as they cannot rise together, stands the 
horned Selene: clearly the vase-painter recognized that one function of 
the Kouretes was to clash his shield at the rising of the Sun, and, it may 
be at the rising of the Moon, In like fashion on another vase? a band of 
Satyrs dance to greet the rising Sun. 


) Annali #, Just. 1852, Pl. F. 3. Nonnus also makes the Korybantes dance ot dawn, on. cit. 
qor, iq 8 Fedeyer Spris taior hepa tere, 
wal river eirqAgner ¢pqoorducr KepyBdrre 
Kreccior depoicarra comtowoAor Aue yopelys 
Tyrer wetpeytroieir, 
2 E. Gerhard, Uber diz Lickipotthetten, Tav, i, 1. 
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The custom of greeting the rising sun with dances and the clash of 
instruments is world-wide. [ucian! says that the Indians when they rise at 
dawn worship Helios, and he adds that they do not, like the Greeks, account 
their devotion complete when they have kissed their hands, but they stand 
facing the east and greet the Helios by dancing, assuming certain attitudes 
in silence and imitating the dance of the god; the intent is obviously 
magical, man dances to reinforce his own emotion and activity; so does 
the sun: and man’s dance has power to reinforce the strength of the rising 
sun. In Germany, Scandinavia, and England the belief is still current that 
on Easter Morning the sun dances and leaps three times for joy.” The 
Dawn with the Greeks had her dancing places* In the light of such 
representations it is not surprising that the Korybantes should be called 
the children of Helios 4 and we understand why Julian ® says ‘Great Helios 
who ts enthroned with the Mother is Korybas,' and again, ‘the Mother of 
the gods allowed this minion of hers to leap about that he might resemble 
the sunbeams. Rites often die down into children's games and Pollux 
tells us that there was a game called ‘Shine out Sun, in which children 
made a din when a cloud covered the sun. 

The notion of the young sun-god throws light on that perplexing 
figure Zagreus.’ Zagreus is at the outset like Dionysos himself a thunder- 
child, offspring of the sky-god. We have already seen from the Hesiodic 
account (p. 321) that Zeus the child of Kronos is primarily a thunder- 
stone, his birth sets loose the thunder and lightning, The next stage is 
that the thunder-stone becomes a human child, but in token of his origin, 
the child is still obliged, inappropriately enough, to hold a thunder-stone. 


De Salt, 07. +... dAA' deetroe sphs rhe dvaroade erdvres apxhwe: thr “HAwr dowd(arrar 
rxyqueri(orres davrots cwwry wal popotuerct the wapelar rod deal. 
* See L, v. Schroeder, Afteens sa’ Mysterines, p-. 45, and Usener, Fuspartes in Abeta. Jive. 
1894, p. 4oq. 
5 Oat xi, 4 baer "Hobs hpryereiny 
olele wal yopof eloy wal deredal "HeAlouo, 
‘ Stmbo, 202, ... ds eer KoptBasres Saluords tues "Adyrits al "HAlow waides, 
"Ch v. 167, Kopidar é adyas HAcor d trOpavos Ti Myrpi, and 168, 
"ix. 123. ‘H 8¢ dfey’, b ota’ fave, waudid, xpéroy Eye: rae wadler oie te driBohuari tolry, 
dxérar vépas driipdun thy Oedes Glew wal Yepderis dy Soiv(rras, 
al® fAws wer welferar toly wodlacy, 
orar Adyar, Efex", 2 ola" hase. 
* The object of this paper is rather the study of the social institutions (initiation ceremonies) 
owt of which mythological representations arose than of the mythological figures themselves, but 
come notion of the content of Zagrens is essential to the argument. 
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Nonnus! is never tired of insisting on how Zeus gave to Zagreus the 
thunderbolt to wield while he was yet a prattling babe. As attention is 
drawn less to weather-portents and more to the orderly phenomena of the 
sky, Zagreus becomes more sun- and year-god, less weather-god. As child 
he is the young sun reborn each day and like the young Mars, each spring. 
But he has also his mature shape as full-grown sky-god. Our earliest 
literary source, the A/émazonis* addresses him as correlative of Ge and 
as ‘chief of all the gods.’ Moreover like all sun- and sky- and year-gods, 
he is also a son of Hades, he is the setting as well as the rising sun.4 


The Kouretes as 'Opyiobarrat. 


The RKouros then as Young-Man expresses, and is to his worshippers, 
the Young Year, and as such has elements belonging to Sun and Moon, 
who rule and measure the Year. Sun and Moon and Year need their 
initiation ceremonies that they too may be young and strong and fertile. 
The hymn preserves, but only half consciously, some very primitive think- 
ing. Most primitive of all is the ritual prescription ‘leap’ (@ope): the 
Kouros is adjured to ‘leap’ for flocks and herds and ships. The con- 
junction of prayer, or rather adjuration, and ritual act is significant. Prayer 
is addressed to every Olympian and first and foremost to Zeus, but the 
injunction ‘leap’ lands us straight in the heart of primitive magic, and 
throws a flood of light on the characteristic rites of Kouretes and Kory- 
bantes, the opyra. 

The Kouretes, an Orphic hymn ® says, are apyiodarra:, showers-forth, 
demonstrators of, orgies. The rites of Dionysos, of The Mother and of 
Demeter are constantly spoken of as dpyia. What are dpyia? 


1.293. Bacchus reproaches “ens with the favour shown to Zagreus, 
Noid ate Ferner doh tpopie eiedrs "Pely 
it Creporye Loypye wipes, wporepe Arovtay 
€igtTi warratorn, 

2 Fre. Merron Pq, Zoypes ce eae worueierare warrer, 

7 Nauck, Ay 228. Zoyped re vor pe eel wohutirg 

xalpecr, 

* There is abundant evidence of the worship of a primitive sun- and sky-god in Crete. For 
the Cretan sun-king Talos, Tan, Minotaur, and the solar labyrinth, see A, B, Cook, Clarr. Ree. 
1903, p. 410. 

"xxi. §. gyrpbe dpeperdos evrordores dpyiogdrras, 
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Never had word so sad a downward history. The most exact scholars? 
think it no shame to translate dpyia as orgies, a word which to us, connotes 
licentiousness; yet primitive orgies are of blameless and even virtuous 
origin. The whole gist is that they are as the name suggests, strenuous, 
they are rites of magical working. The savage promotes the fertility of 
flocks and fhelds by rites of dancing, he enacts in pantomime what he 
wishes done, he dances the desired deed. Such rites are dpyia, strenuous 
from the outset. For Hesiod épya are the tilled fields, and épy:a are surely 
the magical rites that make tillage effectual. The associations that for us 
cluster round dancing are as misleading as is the modern connotation ot 
orgy. Dancing suggests to us a laxity, a frivolity apt to border on license; 
Aeschylus? makes his chorus say, ‘my heart is dancing with fear.” We 
comment on the poetical use of the verb opyeio@a:, but the use is literal and 
simple. opyete@as is not primarily to dance in measured steps for purposes 
of amusement, it is instinctive excited movement under the influence of 
strong emotion, it is the German éeben? 

In the orgies of Demeter and Dionysos we have then the primitive 
magical woréing rites of initiation. These magical working rites gradually 
passed ‘from Spell to Prayer, * and as sacralization developed into gift- 
sacrifice, the vague collective éa/zovee blossomed into full-grown individ- 
ualized @eo’, But the notion of opyca and reXerai, workings and accomplish- 
ments, never wholly died out. They lived on in the various mysteries® and 
these mysteries, for all the pomp and prayer and praise and sacrifice to the 
Olympians, remained the kernel and the secret regenerating strength of 
the religious life of Greece, 

JANE E. HARRISON, 


' Professor Gilbert Murray alone protests. ‘As for“Opya it is not so much that “ orgies" is 
an unfortunate werd ; it is that we most of us do not understand what “ ongia” exactly were, and 
wt wish toknow. ‘“ Rites or “ things done” as opposed to “things said" would help us, but 
Te need more.” 

5 Cheeph. 167. dpperra 64 wapdia oid By. 

1 Compare Altind. rehaydti which is used of the trembling and swaying of mountains at the 
birth of Indra, See Leo Meyer, andiwcaé der Deniscdhen Etymologiz, vol. 1, p. 574, 

* See Mr. R. R. Marett's Sarerhold of Neligion, p. 33. 

* That the figure of the Koures actually survived in the Eleusinian mysteries we are told by 
Peellu:, Gaarmam sent Grascerum afintone: de deemontius, 3, wal KoptBar GAAor «al Kdvens 
trepor Saiver piteore, "Ep' oft } BowBaew.c.A. See my Prodegemena, p, 569. 


THE PALAIKASTRO HYMN OF THE 
KOURETES. 


(PLATE XX.) 


THE inscribed fragments here published were discovered in the 
third season of the excavations at Palaikastro. We knew already that 
a Hellenic temple had stood on the site of the Minoan town. The 
building itself had been destroyed, but architectural terracottas, bronze 
shields, and other votive offerings were found near the surface in sufficient 
numbers to indicate its position, while a bed of ashes fixed that of the 
altar. The finding among its scattered débris of a Hymn addressed to 
Zeus of Dikte furnished a welcome identification. It left no doubt that 
our temple was the temple of Diktaean Zeus which is several times 
mentioned in the famous award of the Magnesian Arbitrators in the 
frontier dispute between Itanos and Hierapytna, and that the plain of 
Palaikastro was the Heleia which both cities claimed, 

The} Hymn was to have been published by Sir Richard Jebb, who 
gave the first preliminary account of it at the Annual Meeting of the 
Hellenic Society in 1904. His lamented death cut short his study of it, 
and I have to thank Prof. Gilbert Murray for his kindness in undertaking 
the restoration of the text and contributing the notes which follow this 
article. 


325 Zz 2 
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The site of the temple, and its significant relation to a far earlier 
sanctuary in the buried Minoan town, have been described in &.S_A, xi. 
298 ff. The three fragments of the inscription were found at the south- 
east end of the main street in a deep pocket of disturbed earth and stones, 
the middle and lower fragments near together on May 24, 1904, the upper 
one five feet away on May 28.. The pit in which they lay descended into 
the Minoan sfrata and had evidently been dug in some recent search for 
building-stones. Only one other fragment was found—a small piece which 
joins the lower edge of the middle fragment and is of value as showing 
where the inscription on the Face finished. In the course of the excavation 
the whole of the adjoining ground was searched and the field-walls 
demolished, but no further fragment of this or any other inscription came 
to light. Probably the missing pieces are built into one of the older 
houses or churches of the Palaikastro district. We can point to two 
inscriptions from our site which have travelled in this way. One is the 
fragment of a treaty between Hierapytna and Knossos, built into the 
church of “Ayios NexoXaos three miles inland* The other is a slab 
recording the restoration of certain images in the temple of Diktaean Zeus, 
found in making a garden a mile to the north-west of the ancient site. 
The latter case is especially clear, since the stone is still encrusted with the 
characteristic red earth of Roussolakkos." 

More than half the stele is missing, but a great part of the text 
is preserved, thanks to the unusual circumstance that two copies of 
it were engraved on the same stone. Apparently the stone-cutter 
made so many blunders that the authorities rejected his first attempt 
before it was finished, and had a fresh version executed on the other 


' See the key-plan in 4.8.4. xi. Pl. X. The spot is almost on the line between squares Mt 6 
mind NW 6. 

* First copied by Prof. Halbherr, Afns. fel. iti. 612, Compare Mr. Tod's remarks in #54. 
ix. 337: 

* The find was reported to the Candia Museum, and one of the Ephors, Mr. Xanthoudides, 
published the inscription with an excellent commentary im ‘E@. 'Apy. 1908, ro7 ff. Unfortunately 
it did not occur to him to communicate with the British School at Athens, to which the Cretan 
Government had granted the right of excavation over this region, nor even to visit the spot, In 
consequence the opportunity for further investigation was lost. 1 hove since questioned! the finder, 
one of our own Workmen. There wos a large quantity of stone of the kinds common at 
Roussolakkes, expecially the moch-prized square weadee—probably the hoard of some one who 
intended to boil a house; building was postponed and the stones buried to protect them from 
neighbouring collectors. 
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side of the slab, I shall call the defective copy the act, the fair 
copy the Fee. 


Fragments, including upper and lower edge, of a stele of grey 
crystalline limestone with white veins originally “49 m. broad, ‘053 m. thick, 
and at least 105 m. high. Engraved on both sides. Incised guide-lines 
used throughout for top and bottom of letters, Height of letters on Face, 
Fragment I., varies from ‘or7 (Il. 1-8) to ‘oro (IL g-11): on Face, 
Fragment IT., it is regularly “014; on Back at first 012, increasing below 
to‘or7, On the right edge of Face and left edge of Back there is a rough 
raised margin, ‘03 broad, which is not inscribed. 

Forms €, 2, C, W; but @ for € several times on Back. A occurs 
on both sides. A is often A, especially on Back. AA on Back and 
once (J. 1) on Face, where M is normal, = for Z. In general the 
lettering is bold and careful on the Face, feeble and inaccurate on the 
Back. Most of the latter's blunders are due to a carelessly written copy, 
in which A, A, and A, € and C, 6B, © and O, € and P, were much alike. 
The date of the inscription is probably not earlier than 200 a.D.' Dated 
inscriptions of the Roman age are rare in Crete. The nearest parallels are 
furnished by certain inscriptions in honour of Septimius Severus and 
Caracallae On a base found at Itanos (fms. ffaf. iii. 589, Halbherr), 
which supported statues of these two emperors, the lines relating to 
Severus have = and ©, those to Caracalla C and @. An inscription at 
Gortys in honour of Septimius Severus has C, but retains the apices 
characteristic of the second century (Jfen. Ant. det Lincei, i. 69); another 
set up under Caracalla (probably between 213 and 221), has A, €, C, W 
(26, xviii, 317). Many of the late tombstones of Eastern Crete which use 
the formula pring yapiy have forms resembling those of the Hymn, but 
they cannot be dated. A and ©, which appear on the Back, are hardly 
used on stone before Christian times but were common in cursive long 
before. I have found no parallel for the use of 2 for Z ; normally 
of course it stands for =. 

In the transcription which follows I have numbered the lines of Face 
and Back consecutively, but have arranged the fragments so as to bring 
together the corresponding parts of the text. The conjectural restorations 
are for the most part Professor Murray's. See pages 357 ff. below. 


' Professor Halbherr kindly examined the stone and is of this opinion. 
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Face f, 


IWILLETICT EKO YPEXAIPEMOIKPO | 
N €l ETTAN KPAT ECTAN OB EBAK EC 
AAIM ONWNAP UW M ENOGAIKTANEC 

ENIAY TON EPTTE KAIT EFAGIMOATIA 
TAN T OIKPEK OMENTIAK TICIMEIZAN 
TECAMAYAOICINKAICTANTECAEIAOMEN * 
TEONAMQIBWMONOYEPKH @ IWMeEn - 
“AV PEXAIPEMOIKPONEIE TIA NKPA 
SAIMON WN AP WAMENOCAIKTANECENI 


i. FN BAT4PCENAI ASA, 
™APPEACAABON TF 


Back f. 


ANTOIKPEROMENN ARTI CIMEIZANTECAMATAOICIN 
KAICTANTE CAEIAOMAENTEON AA OB WAMON (CY EIR 


EA KN €E1LAOH!IOANAN 
“ETAL ARKMOP TONACTI!' 
OA TEC TTIOA A 
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Face J. 


‘le, peyote Kotpe yaipe por, Kpo- 
pele, Tarxpates yavous, Sefaxes 
éaipdvey aywopevog” Aixtay €¢ 
éviavToy éprre cai yeyabs podrale), 

$ td» rou xpéxouer waxtiot peiFar- 
Tes Gp avAciciw Kail oTarTes ceidoper 
rear apdi Swpor (ewepxy. ‘le, poetry - 


[ore Kjotpe yaipé wor, Kpovece, rarxpa- 

[rés ydvovs, BéBaxes ba)ipanay aywmeros: Aleray é: év- 
10 [avrow épre wal yéyabs wokra(s)). "EvOa yap oe, waida ap- 

[Sporoy, aowidnhapoe tpopyes| wap’ "Péas AaSorrels ro- 

$a xpovortes avréexpuvar: ‘Ta, «.7A.] 


In ll. 2 and 8 the engraver cut PATIKPATEC and afterwards 
corrected the TI to N. 


Back J, 


(Spaces for 3 lines ruled but left blank.) 
dv ro. xpexopev waxtiot weiEartes Gp’ abdotow 


5 «al orarres deldouer Teor dudi Bwpdn (evel p)xi. 
(Spaces for 2 lines ruled but left blank.) 
(row Epaje (ejali yé(yabe w)oXrar. 


["ErGa yap clé, raid’ au(A\plo)rov, aawilonpopa tpodijes 
10 wap’ ‘Péag Aa 8]o(v)ree o(b)a x[povorres awexpuyar'. 


RK. C. BOSANQUET 
Hack LT, 
AKAAAAOC 
 ONPIPTTANKPAT€TAN 
ATU PENOCALKTAN CICPAJI 

‘IPTAOIMOEAN AN 

PYONKATHTOCKAIBPOTOCAIKAKATHX€ 

“TEZWASINOABOCEIPHNA 


"ANKPATE TIN 
ICE 
Face 7. 
ee CTA ; 
MENOCAIETA, 
TAS(|MOATNA ~ 
MNIAKAIGOPIEYTIOKL. 


AKAPITWN GOPEKECTEA EL . 
IWMECICTEKOY PEXAIPEMOIER, 
MAN KPATECTANOYCBE BAKEC 
NWNATWMENOCAIKTANEC 
EPNEKAIFETASBIMOANA 
NOAHACAMW WN 6O PE 
POCNAAC GOPEKEC) 
SOPEKECGEMIN K4 
KOYPEXAIPEMO: 

NOYCBERA" 
AIKTA 
MOA] 


15 


20 


25 
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Back Lf, 


ene see ee eee eee e+ -- +--+ THle Kaas aold)s. 


a 


‘lw, weycrte Kotpe yaipé wor, Kplovere, wavepare(s y)av- 
ove, BéSanes Saipdvw)|y (dry)al w)ewogs (Aleta e(2)¢ (€r)e- 
avrTor €pie «ai yley)al@)s plo )Amrl(ale. 

[*Qhpat 6¢ Splvow xatitos cai Spoto(uls Aixa catiye 


[warra 7, dype’ dudelre (Cas) a bikorSo¢ Elvprwa, 


Ia, weyerre Kotpe yaipé wor, Kpovere, ra lyep(a}re(s ya)e- 


[ovs, Sé8axes bauovwy dryowevos’ Aixrav] eis é- 


[weauTow éprre wai yéyabe woody - - - - - -] 


Face ff, 


(Ta, uéyirre Kotpe yaipée wor, Kpovere, rav-] 
«pal[re|s yalvous, SeB8axes darpover aya-] 
pevos’ Aixtaly é¢ éviautTov dpe wai yeé- 

yaOs pokmals), “Apiv Pope wee cra-] 

uvia Kai Pop'<i> etrox’ (€)[¢ wolipma «eg Ani-] 
a xapray Gope wes tTeXec|hopovsg cipSAovs |. 
"lw, weyerte Kotpe yaipe wor, K[ povece], 
warepates yavous, FeSanes (daruo-] 

vor dryayevos' Alctay é[¢ dmavrov] 

gpme ai ryeyabe woXrra(e). [Glape wes] 
jwoAnas apa, <Oope> x[és rovTodo-] 

po(w)s vaas, Gope xes v[dovs wokerras], 

Gope «eg Qéuey x[adarw. ‘lo, wéeyerre] 

Kotpe yaipe wor, [Kpoveve, rarxpates ya-] 
vous, Bé8alees daimoraw d-yowevos] 

Ateraly €¢ €veavToy Eptre «kat yeyae)] 

worl rrac]. 
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Back ffl. 


KTH PAI 
IAKIAHMCH\ 


IN 
INGOPEKA CITEN TOPOPOCN & 
‘OITAC GOPEKAICOPAIN 


<PO PIPMAABA E1A 
JS NOCAHTAAPH VI 
MN 


The Hymn opens with an invocation, ‘lw, wéyeete Kope «.tX., which 
recurs as a refrain after each of six succeeding stanzas. The engraver of 
the Back set out his copy so as to cover the whole surface, beginning a 
fresh line for each stanza and each repetition of the refrain; the stanza 
usually fills two lines and is correctly divided at the end of the second 
dimeter, while the refrain occupies two lines and a half. But there are two 
blanks at the top of the stele: why were the invocation, and the first two 
lines of the refrain following the first stanza, never engraved? Probably 
the stone-cutter was working from the bottom up, as modern stone-cutters 
often do: the reason being that, if they worked in what a layman considers 
the natural way, the hand which guides the chisel would rub out the 
pencilling of the lines below. In the present case no doubt the whole 
inscription was first drawn out on the stone, and the cutting was nearly 
done when some responsible person noticed that the engraver was making 
gibberish of the refrain. There were slips in other parts of the text, but 
these were negligible in comparison. Probably the person who drew out 
the text upon the stone had written the invocation fair and clear at the 
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Back Tit, 


20 ['Ie, peyiore Kotpe yatpe poi, Kpovere, ravxpalries ya)- 
(vous, Béfanes Saipovew dyagwevos] A(i)e( tale ef) (er) 
[auton fore xal yeyads pod ]a(y). 
[Gope xais rodnas apap, Gope aig wla)jvtodapo(u)s va- 
[as, Pope xais véove wod](ehitas, Pope xais Pent 

25 [xadar'. 
(la, weyeore Koupe yaipe wor], Kpo(ve)i(e), w(avep)a(r els ya) 
[vovg, Sefanes Sarpoven ayo |u(ejvos Allx)rar(eig éve)- 
[avrov gore wal yeyad: woA|r{ ade. 


Face ITT, is blank. 


head, and had scribbled it more or less illegibly when it recurred, assuming 
that the workman would recognise it. But he, poor fellow, too illiterate or 
too hurried, began at the foot and mechanically reproduced what he saw. 
ATWMENOC becomes ATWIPENOC, and KA! TETAGIMOANAN becomes 
AANE!IAQHIOANAN., One wonders whether he was an Eteocretan, 
ignorant of Greek, or a slave unable to read at allt 

The first attempt having been condemned, a fresh version was drawn 
out on the other side, which became the Face. Bold square lettering was 
adopted in place of the feeble script, often approaching cursive, of the 
Back. The first cight lines were widely spaced, with about twenty-five 
letters to the line. The three lines which follow are close-set and crowded, 
with forty or more letters in cach. We cannot say how far the crowding 
continued. On the middle fragment an intermediate spacing and size of 
letter, about thirty to the line, has been adopted. The abnormal crowding 


1 Tt is not easy to say why the first stanza was engraved while the place for the refrain below 
it was left blank; possibly the stanras were engraved first under supervision, sufficient space being 
left for the refrain. 
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of the ninth and following lines was not due to any difficulty in getting 
the document into the available space, for the engraver completed his 
task with ample space in hand. On the Face the Hymn ends at the foot 
of the middle fragment, and the lower fragment is blank. Probably one 
of the early stanzas was accidentally omitted when the text was set out, 
and the central part was then drawn out afresh, three stanzas being 
crowded into the space intended for two. The plaster reproduction 
(Pl, XX.) has been made on this assumption, and allows room for the 
six Stanzas of which some trace remains on one side or other of the slab. 
But the irregular spacing might be explained in some other way so as to 
admit of a seventh stanza. 


The Cult of Diétacan Zeus. 


The Hymn was meant to be sung before an altar of Zeus at an 
annual festival held somewhere on Mount Dikte. One thinks first of the 
famous cave near Lyttos, the scene of the nativity-stories, which has been 
identifed above the village of Psychro, But this, as excavation has 
shown, had ceased to be a centre of cult long before the date— 
approximately 300 B.C, according to Professor Murray (p. 365)—to 
which our Hymn belongs, ‘With very rare and sporadic exceptions the 
Diktaean antiquities do not come down lower than the Geometric period, 
Lé. probably the opening of the eighth century B.c.’! Another possibility is 
that the festival was held at Lyttos, the city with which Hesiod expressly 
connects his story of the birth of Zeus in the Diktaean Cave. It was built on 
an outlying north-western spur of Mount Dikte and the greater part of the 
motntain-mass must have lain within its territory, extending as it did, at 
any rate in the fourth century, from sea to sea (Skylax, 48, Gcawee 
auotépwben). In this case a different difficulty has to be faced, The 
Hymn lays stress on a local legend of the birth on Dikte and the 
hiding of the babe by the Kouretes, making it the motive of the festival— 
ev@a yap cé, waié’ auSporor «7A. But such evidence as we have goes to 
show that Lyttos worshipped Zeus of Ida rather than Zeus of Dikte. Our 
best sources of informatian about the local cults of Cretan cities are the 
oath-formulae contained in their treaties, These petty states, which were 
constantly making treaties and as constantly breaking them, used to bind 


' Hogarth, 4.5.4. vi. 115. 
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one another by a form of oath which exposed the transgressor to the 
wrath of the chief gods of both lands. Ina treaty between Lyttos and 
Hierapytna Zeus is mentioned twice, with the cultus-titles ‘Oparpioy and 
Mopritios: Zeus ‘Opatpiog reappears in two other documents to which 
Hierapytna is a party? and must therefore have been worshipped in that 
state, while Z. Morvitiog is known also at Malla, the neighbour of Lyttos 
on the south.’ Ina treaty between Lyttos and Olous the oath is incomplete, 
but it includes the name of Zeus Biédras, that is Zeus of Ida,* and he 
must almost certainly be regarded as the representative of Lyttos, for 
Olous had its own cult, that of Zeus Taddatos.® In the same way the 
mention of Z, Kpyrayerns and Z. Taddainsg in a treaty between Lato and 
Olous enables us to assign the cultus-title Kpyrayerys to Lato.” At Dreros, 
a little state wedged in between Lato, Olous, and Lyttos, 4. TadAaios 
reappears.’ In none of these public documents has the name of Zeus 
Aixraios been preserved, although the states in question are those 
which lie closest to the mountain-group of Dikte. Taken in conjunction 
with the cessation of offerings at the cave, this must mean that the 
mountain and its legend counted for little in local worship. Further, 
mention of Zeus Biéaras in a Lyttian document implies recognition of the 
superior claims of Mount Ida. 

There is reason, it is true, to think that the young Zeus was 
worshipped at Lyttos, for an inscription of Roman date mentions a 
festival called the BeXyaria which was celebrated there, apparently on the 
Kalends of May?; but this name too has associations with Ida. The 
temple which stood in classical days near Phaistos on the site of a Minoan 
palace, on the hill now called “Ayia Toraéa, was dedicated to Zeus 

1 Le Bas, Aee. ae Phat, i 264 1. ; Blass, Die Avretischen Jnecdriffen (in Collit-Hechtel’s 
Saminne der Dielebt-Jaschr.) p041. 

' Treaty made by Gortya and Hierapytna with Priansos, Blass, 5024; treaty between 
Hierapytna and a colony, discussed below, Blass, 5039. 

‘ Temple of Z. Monnitios at Malla, Blass, 5184. 15; cf. §100. 19, 

4 C14. ii. 549; Blass, 9147, side 6 line 5, Tare Biddrar cal Tyra... Atemple of Z. Bibdras 
seems to be mentioned in fd, 5024, in the description of the frontier of Priansas; it may have 
lain in the region where Priansos marched with Lyttos. For Fija="Iiq see Manthoudides’ remarks 
in “E®, “Apx. 1905, p. 236. 

© ‘The temple of Z. TaAAaios at Olous is mentioned in the inscription 4.0.7, ui, 293= Blass, 
5149. 14. 

© fia, 5075. 73, Zave thy Kpqrayerda, We have the same title in the fragmentary oath of a 
treaty between Gortys and Sybrita, fv. 5021. 19. 


" fbid. 4952. 19. 
' ACA, xiii, (189), 61. 
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Féxyavey. He ts figured on the coins of Phaistos as a comely youth,? 
a Kovpog like the god worshipped on another Minoan site at Palaikastro, 
Nor is it surprising that the people of Lyttos, colonists from Sparta, 
should have turned their eyes to Ida and the west rather than to Dikte and 
the east. Their neighbours on the west, the masters of Ida, were Dorians 
like themselves ; but Dikte, as we shall see, was the sacred mountain of 
the old inhabitants. 

Thus the cities of central Crete made little or no use of the cultus- 
tithe Areraios. Its vogue seems to have been limited to the region beyond 
the isthmus of Hierapytna and to the three states which at one time or other 
claimed control of the temple at Palaikastro. The public documents 
in which it occurs relate to internal affairs respectively of Itanos and 
Hierapytna :— 

(1) The citizens of Itanos swear allegiance to the state ‘by Zeus 
Diktaios and Hera and the gods in Dikte and Athena Polias and all the 
gods to whom sacrifice is made in the temple of Athena and Zeus Agoraios 
and Apollo Pythios,’ * 

(2) Settlers from Hierapytna, sent probably to occupy conquered 
territory (that of Praisos?), swear allegiance ‘ by Hestia and Zeus Oratrios 
and Zeus Diktaios and Hera and Athena of Oleros and Athena Polias and 
Athena of Cape Salmonion and Apollo Pythios and Lato and Artemis 
and Ares and Aphrodite and Kouretes and Nymphs and Korybantes and 
all gods and goddesses,'® 

To these we must add another in which the titke may be restored 
with confidence. 

(3) The people of Praisos grant certain territory and dues to the 
people of Stalai, and their chief magistrate takes oath by ‘Zeus [Diktaios 
restored, filling the space exactly], Poseidon, Athena, Apollo Pythios, all 
gods and goddesses. Strabo's statement that there was a temple of 
Diktaean Zeus at or near Praisos goes far to justify the restoration. 


1 Brit. Afes. Cafalogue, Crefe, xv. 10. ond 12, The coins show him seated among branches. 
In one version of his perilous infancy Amalthea hides his cradle in a tree and the Kouretes dance 
about it (Hyginus, 139). 

* Halbberr, Was, Jia, ii. §63; Dittenberger, ii. No, 462; Blass, §0§8. Dittenberger is 
wrong in saying that it was found at Palaikastro ; it was found at Itanos (Eremopoli), 

7 CuhG. 2955; Blass, 5039, The neweomers in this list are # Diktaios and Athena 
Salmonia, both worshipped in the north-eastern corner of Crete: it is plain that the colony lay in 
that direction. 

“ Mariani, Aven. Ant. vi. 299; Dittenberger, ii. No. 427; Blass, 5120; Strabo, 475 and 478. 
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An excavation at Lyttos, much to be desired on many grounds, may 
furnish further evidence of a local cult. In the meantime we must regard 
the temple at Palaikastro as the chief seat in eastern Crete of the worship 
of the god to whom honours had been paid in the grotto on Dikte during 
the Bronze Age and early Iron Age. The cult at Palaikastro seems to 
have had a continuous existence. Inthe Third Late Minoan period, after 
the destruction of the palaces at Knossos, Phaistos, and Gournia, the town 
at Palaikastro became what it had not been before, the seat of a ruling 
prince. Here and nowhere else in Crete, so far as we know at present, a 
palace of the Cretan type was built anew after the general disaster. When 
growing insecurity drove the Eteocretan population inland, Praisos took 
the place of Palaikastro (Heleia) as the capital. But the cult clung to the 
deserted town-site, and again and again in defiance of boundaries 
and treaties the people of Praisos laid claim to the holy place of their 
forefathers. 

One is tempted to conjecture that the very name Dikte had been 
transferred to one of the heights, possibly the cone of Modhi, near Praisos 
and Palaikastro. The existence of a second Dikte in this neighbourhood 
would go far to explain the statement of Strabo (478, cf. 475) that Dikte 
lay 1000 stades to the east of Ida and only 100 stades from Cape 
Salmonion, the north-eastern promontory of Crete, near to Praisos and the 
temple of Diktaean Zeus. It would also explain the emphatic mention of 
the Praisian tradition regarding the birth of Zeus on Dikte and the part 
played by the sow, in Athenaeus ix. 376 A, and enable us to claim the 
anoppytos Gveia as possibly a feature of the festival for which our Hymn was 
written, We might even see in the walls of Palaikastro, conspicuous 
to-day and certainly more so in antiquity, those of the city mentioned by 
Diodorus (v. 70) as having been founded by Zeus in the neighbourhood of 
his birthplace so soon as he came to manhood: ‘in later times it fell into 
decay, but its ruins still remain.’ 


i 


The Cult of the Kouretes. 


In the invocation with which the Hymn opens Zeus is said to have 
come éatworwy aywnerog. These divine attendants are doubtless the 
Kouretes and Nymphs, who are named after the Olympian gods in the 
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oath-formulae of treaties between Hierapytna and Lyttos,' and between 
Lato and Olous,: four states whose territory lay round about the mountain- 
mass of Dikte. Alike from Lyttos, from Lato (Goulas) and its port Lato 
Proskamara (H. Nikolaos), and from Hierapytna, the snowy ridges of 
Dikte are the most conspicuous feature of the landscape. It was a 
Cretan belief, according to Diodorus (v. 65), that the Kouretes ‘used to 
dwell upon the mountains, in wooded places and glens and in general 
where there was natural covering and shelter, because the art of building 
houses had not yet been discovered.’® The treaty between Lato and 
Olous, referred to above, mentions a sanctuary of the Kouretes which must 
have lain in just such a region on the north-east flank of Dikte. This 
inscription traces the frontier of Lato in great detail, starting from the sea 
on the east and working round by south and west until it meets the 
frontier of Olous on the north. Now the neighbour of Lato on the south 
was Hierapytna, on the north Lyttos. Approximately midway in the 
delimitation, perhaps not far from the point where the territory of these 
three states met, we have the phrase (line 60) éri t[o¢] Keypyrals, which 
must mean ‘to the sanctuary of the Kouretes.’ This ellipse occurs in 
other Cretan inscriptions, There is an exact parallel, éri [ror] 
‘AccANaTioy in a description of the frontier-line between Gortys and 
Knossos. The Lato-Olous inscription continues after an interval ‘and 
to the Deer's Pool and to the Ridge and to the Wild-pear Wood and to the 
Peak of Zeus,’ this last a name which carries us into the heart of Dikte. The 
inscription probably belongs to the early part of the first century before 
Christ, Thus the cult of the Kouretes still held its own, even on the eve 
of the Roman conquest, in the region around Dikte where we have failed 
to find evidence of the cult of Diktacan Zeus, 

The evidence for the worship of the Kouretes in the Eteocretan country 
is less clear. In the oath of the Hierapytnian colonists, quoted above (p. 
350) the Kouretes, Nymphs, and Korybantes are named; but it is 


1 Bloes, 50gt, 14. The oath ends «al Kepyras wal Nipper wal Geis wderos wal woos. 
= Jéia. 5075. 76. 
# The Cretan mythologist, whom Diodoros paraphrases, follows the view (cf. Hesiod, Ments 
ana Days, 120) that these Safueres were the first inhabitants, the men of the golden age. So 
Strabo, x. 473, ‘Some say that the name Idaecan Daktyls was given to the first inhabitants ef the 
lower slopes of Ida." Pashley, raved: tv Crete, ii, 217, 232 quotes a modern story of male and 
female spirits seen by hunters on the mountains of Sphakin. 

* Joie, sorte 6, 
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probable that all three were worshipped at the mother-city.’ However, the 
[tanian oath has a striking phrase, ‘the gods in Dikte,” which almost 
certainly refera to these mountain spirits. The Praisian oath is short and 
businesslike, ending with ‘all gods and goddesses,’ a phrase common to 
most of the oath-formulae, 

The Palatkastro copy of the Hymn of the Kouretes was probably 
engraved in the second or third century after Christ. What was the 
motive for the resuscitation of a poem already some 500 years old, the 
diction of which was so unfamiliar that the engraving of it in that late age 
Was a matter of real dificulty? Two inscriptions have recently come to 
light at the foot of Mount Ida which show that the worship of the 
Kouretes was still a reality among Cretan country-folk under the Roman 
Empire. One of them, published by Prof. de Sanctis in Mom. def Linceé, 
xViil. (1908), p. 178, comes from Hagia Barbara,a mountain village situated 
1800 feet above the sea on the pass through which the road to Gortys 
descends into the Messara plain. 


"Elpraios “Auvarov Kaipnot toig apd xaptacrober (a)par wai (ya )pi{o)- 
THON. 


‘Ertaios, son of Amnatos, to the Kouretes the guardians of kine, fulfils 
his vow and makes a thank-offering.' 


De Sanctis compares «aptaiwes = Soi in the Gortys inscription (iv. 36 
and north wall i. 13), and «paraiwovs in Pindar, Of xiii. $1. The lettering 
is late with the same C and @ as in the Palaikastro hymn. Since 
publishing it the same scholar has discovered a second dedication to the 
k.ouretes in the village of Pluti, which lies on a foot-hill of Ida, 24 miles 
north-west of Gortys. 1 am indebted to his kindness for a copy of it. The 
formula is almost the same, the lettering earlier in character, perhaps of 
the second century A.D. 


* For this exceptional inclusion of the KipSarres (=Koryhantes) see also the treaty 
between Priansos, Gortyna, and Hierapytna (Blass, so24), where the formula is much mutilated, 
but the restoration of Ki(pBarras) in 1, 63 is highly probable. There was a reason in focal 
legend, which said that the city was originally called KipSe (Steph. Byz. 5.2, "lepdwvrra) anil 
was founded by a Kipfers who had come with the Kedpyres from Rhodes (Strabo, 472) ; Kilpiy 
appears as a Rhodian place-name in Diod. Sic. v. 57. ‘The inscription recently found at 
Palaikastro (Ep, “Apy. 1908, 199) mentions a tribe Kagipis, clearly belonging to Hierapytna and 
illustrating another of its alleged earlier names, Kdgupes (Steph. Byz. Lc.). ‘This traditional kinship 
no doubt facilitated the alliance between Rhodes and Hierapytoa of which we have epigraphic 
record (Collitz-Bechtel, 3749; cf. Strabo, Ar.), 
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The Kouretes then were regarded in the neighbourhood of Gortys as 
the special protectors of cattle. The word xaprairoéa may, as De Sanctis 
observes, be a genuine survival from archaic times ; but it is perhaps more 
probable that the formula was supplied from some learned source and that 
exceptional recourse to the mountain deities was made on the occasion of 
some plague. A similar cmergency among the sheep-farmers of | the east 
coast may have prompted the revival of obsalescent rites at the Temple of 
Diktaean Zeus. The age of Severus and his successors, to which we have 
seen reason to refer the Palaikastro copy of the Hymn, was one in which 
mysteries and religious associations flourished, and probably witnessed 
many such revivals. 


Nete on Lines 20-26. 
The Horat and the Age of Innocence. 


For these two strophai we have only the evidence of the Back, always 
insecure and here incomplete. They describe the blessings which flowed 
from the rule of Zeus—order in the universe, the regular succession of the 
seasons, the beginnings of justice and peace on earth. We may perhaps 
recover the thought of the mutilated stanza ending ras «aXa¢ daovs by 
comparing it with a passage which Plutarch, De esu carninm, |. 2, p. 993 E 
quotes from an unnamed poet. He describes the difficulties which beset 
primitive man and drove him to the eating of flesh. ofirw 6’ HAtos idpuro 
arian) ai SeSaror 

exer Spopow am 

cal veiw Expiver, wept 6 Hryaryer adflig oricow 

Kaptromopotct éxiatevras cakveortedarcicir 

"Naty, yi 6 HApioro 
woTauaw exSokaig atdxraty, xat wodka Alupaccwe Gpopda xai wyhols 
Babéot ai AOyMas abopors Kai Tracy €E_rypiwro’ popas be uepeY Kaptan 
cal réyrns Spyavor obser <I> obbe pnyavy wodiay” o 6€ Aigos ovw €dibou 
ypover até mpas eryciovs omopos <mup>ay ToT’ dvéueve.' Empedocles, 
if the lines be his, believed that the sun's movements had for a while been 
irregular ; our Hymn probably gave Zeus the credit for fixing them and 
bringing about the revolution of the seasons, 


9 T follow the emended text of Diels, Forsobrafrter, i. 216, He ascribes the lines. dowtstfully 
to Empedocles, as Wyttenbach did before him. 
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The idea that there was a time when the regula® cycle of the seasons 
had not been established appears to be an old one. Aeschylus (Prom. 454) 
rationalises it into a period when men did not yet know the signs of the 
seasons: it was. Prometheus who taught them to read the stars, In one of 
the mythological hand-books of which abstracts have been preserved by 
Diodorus, Ouranos is said to have performed this service for humanity 
(ili. 56, eloyyyjocacfa: 62 toils Gyo tov wey eviavTov dra THs ToD WAdov 
xunaens, Tous Se wijvag awd Tis cekyvys, eal Tas war’ Eroy éxactoy apas 
éséaZai): according to another (v. 67), it was Hyperion who first studied 
and made known the movements of sun, moon, and stars, and the seasons 
which they bring about.'’ Ovid, adopting the Hesiodic cosmosgony with) 
its idea of a happier Golden Age, makes the introduction of regular 
seasons a change for the worse : 

Jupiter antiqui contraxit tempora veris 
perque hiemes aestusque et inaequales autumnos 
et breve ver spatiis exegit quatuor annum. 

The following stanza, so happily restored by Professor Murray, tells 
how the Seasons, and in particular two of them, Justice and Peace, 
established the reign of law upon earth! Zeus is their father, Themis their 
mother (Hesiod, 7ieo2. gor): 

GevTepov apyayero Kerapnw Geen, )) téxev “Naas, 
Evvoutgy te Adeny te xai Elprjeny tePadviar. 

Pindar makes them responsible for the prosperity of ‘wealthy 

Corinth’ (Of xiii. 6ff.): 


ev Ta yap Evvoula vaiet, xagvyvijta te, Sabpov odie dgdades, 
Aixa wai duarpodog Elpyra, tauiar dvdpdcs rAovrov, 
ypioeat watbes evBovAou Clémsros. 

Their rule extends over the whole animal world. Man, as Plato 


i Prof. Murray calls my attention to the chorus in Eurip, Aéwira, 726 ff., describing how Zeus 
changed the movements of sun and stays a3 a testimony against Thye=tes. In some accounts this is 
a temporary portent, but here and in Mato, Pofititus, 269, it is regarded as a permanent reversal : 
till then the sun had risen in the west and set in the east. 

* The name of Ebroula, not mentioned in the Hymn, was adopted im several Cretan cities os a 
collective title for the college of magistrates (Kanthoudides, "Eg. 'Apy. 1908, 208}. 

* The mention of peace in the animal world might possibly refer to the proverbial freedom of 
Crete from all noxious creatures—an immunity which resulted, according to one account, from the 
birth ef Zeus in the island ; uthers give the credit to Herakles or even to St Paul, The passages 
are collected by Pashley, 7iere/: fv Creve, i. 261, 
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makes Protagoras say, 1s the only one of the animals who has any gods; 
yet the gods care for all. Witness Archilochus (jr. 79): 


"0 Zeb, watrep Zev, coi wey ovparoy «patos, 
ov 6 épy em’ arOparrwy apas 

Newpya xai Peurora, col 6e Oypiay 
Apts Te Kal Ginn perct, 


and the beautiful prayer to Justice (A:catoctwy) in the Orphic Hymn- 
book, which pleads for the welfare of all living things (Orpévca, Ixiii. 
12-16), 

ADO, Gea, eaxlay Ovytay @pavovea dixaime, 

we dv ivopporina ww dei Siog éoO hag obevor 

Gryntar avOpanrar, of dpolpns kaptor Eovet, 

cal Cur warter, oreo’ €v coors TiOHvel 

yata Gea pxtyp kal worrtos eivaksog Fevs. 


Here, as in the passage of Plutarch from which we sect out, the 
underlying idea is the brotherhood of all living things and the sinfulness of 
killing animals for food. The belief that primitive men—and beasts, too— 
had led ‘ Orphic lives" was familiar to Plato (Zews, 782); in the days of 
Kronos ‘there was no savage beast, no eating of one another, no war, no 
strife’ (Poediticns, 271 E). But we owe the fullest statement of this 
Empedoclean view of our early history to Dicaearchus (af. Porph. de Adst. 
iv. 2), Tired of acorns and the other fruits which earth in the Golden Age 
yielded unasked, men took to the pastoral life and began to eat meat; 
cuperonAGep 62 terepor eal woAkemos kai eig GAAAOVS wAcoreEla Gua TH TAY 
tour adiaia, The Hymn of the Kouretes naturally transfers the period of 
innocence when Peace and Justice prevailed from the reign of Kronos 
to that of Zeus. The profession of the chorus in Euripides’ Crefans, rip tr 
euvruyer Spaow eherrar wedtAayuat, shows that the priests of Idaean 
Zeus maintained the primitive custom, and it may well be that the 
doctrine of abstinence was taught also in the Diktaean cult. 
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To 


[5 


RESTORED TEXT. 


Ted, 
Méyiore Kotpe, yarpe por, 
Kpovie, wayxpates yavouvs, 
AéBawes 
Gaiovar ayayeroy 
Ateray €¢ eviavroy Ep- 

we xa yeyade podmd, 


Tay Tot xpéxoper twaxtice 

petFarres au avAoiow, 

Kal oTarres deidower Teor 
inpi Baopdv ebeper. 

"Tes, #7. 

“Evéa yap cé, aid’ du 8poror, 


agrié|nhapor Tpopijes] 
Tap "Péay NaS ovtes wooa' 


k[povorres atrexpuvrap |. 


"Ta, 7A. 


= = = = | 
a a = = 
nn = n 


. Tals wakes "Ao(d)s 
35 


eee a 


———= ee: “Sel Sal 
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"Te, 7X. 


["Qoa: é2 Sp luoy carirog Pa SS ey 

cai Bpotolt)y Aiwa xaripye SE sg ae eer ee 

25 [warra +’ aypu’ dude |e Eo’ ae eas Saks irae 
it PiAoASos Eipyva. ae he) a ee 


"Leo, ata. 


"Afmen Gope, xs otaluria, = AN ee 
cal Goo evox’ ele Toiurce, fa at 
30 «és Anila xaprom Cape, Joe She 


weg TeNeo| hopovy gipSrovs], £+—~ + —— 


‘Teo, wT A, 
[Aape wes | TeAHas cane, ey bes 
®. ft | = 
ces Trorredupo( uly raias, fae “hoope 2 
35 Gape wee vléove aod leiras, Og ao eee 
Gape ces Qeuew xl adav. Ye ae 


Square brackets denote conjectural restorations. 5 denotes the stone ; 
B Professor Bosanquet, to whose copies and photographs of the inscription 
I owe all my knowledge of it. 


TRANSLATION. 


‘Io, Kouros most Great, I give thee hail, Kronian, Lord of all that is 
wet and gleaming, thou art come at the head of thy Daimones. To Dikte 
for the year, Oh, march, and rejoice in the dance and song, 

That we make to thee with harps and pipes mingled together, and 
sing as we come to a stand at thy well-fenced altar, 

[o, etc. 

For here the shielded Nurturers took thee, a babe immortal, from 
Rhea, and with noise of beating feet hid thee away, 

Io, ete. 


of fair dawn (?) 
lo, etc. 
And the Seasons began to be fruitful year by year (?) and Justice to 
possess mankind, and all wild living things were held about by wealth- 
loving Peace. 
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Io, etc. 

To us also leap for full jars, and leap for fleecy flocks, and leap for 
fields of fruit, and for hives to bring increase. : 

lo, etc. 

Leap for our Cities, and leap for our sea-borne ships, and leap for 
young citizens and for goodly Law.’ 


L.2. No single Méyiero¢ Kovpoy is known to us elsewhere, but cf. the 
title Néoy Kovpns given to Epimenides (Plut. V7. So/, 12; ef. Diog. La. i. 
115): also the herdsman Kopyjras, who first discovered the prophetic 
vapours of Delphi (Plut. Defect. Or. 42 and 46), and the Ipwrooupys at 
Ephesus. Dittenberger, Sy//, 12 186, 1, who cites Wood, Zpiesws, app. 2, 
p. 28. Cf. Hicks, G&. Juscr. in Brit. Mus. 3, 2 p. 219. The Kowtpos is 
no doubt a god generated from the Kowpyrtes, like Larupos, DiAqvds, Mer, 
Salius, and perhaps even 'Awdectuwr (from the Sarupor, ete.). Then he is 
identified with the young Zeus. The well-known Qovpn; inscriptions on 
the rocks of Thera (2G..47.A. iii. 354 &e.) also receive much light from 
this hymn. | 


L. 3. KPONEIE, 5. 


L. 5: Bauovwr, sc. the other Kovpyres; see Miss Harrison's article 
(p. 380). 


L. 10, @ravres. They marched along like the Salil and then stopped 
and sang the hymn at the Altar. Cf Strabo, p. G40 init, apoy, orev 
aTatas daci toby Kodpnras x.7.4. (at Ephesus), 

Teoy seems to be treatecl as a monosyllable; but see below on the 
Metre. 


| L. 14. domé[ndopo: Kovpyrey] GB. The sense seems certain, but the 
‘metrical license _.___ for _._ « is doubtful and does not occur 
elsewhere in the hymn. Hence I prefer tpodijes: acwiélerat | Kov--pyres] 
would correspond neatly with weifayres dp’ | at--Aoiew. 


L. 16. 1 prefer dwéxptyrar to «atéxpyyrar (B) both metrically and 
because itis the word used in similar ritual contexts by Hes. 7/eog. 157 of 
the ‘hidden’ children of Kronos, ravtay awroxpurtaecxe, and Strabo, p. 483 
of the Cretan youths (=Kouretes in another aspect), awoxpuwrem pew Tor 
maida. 
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L.21. So B. The reading seems pretty clear. 
For the reading of this and the next stanzas | am guided partly by 
Diodorus v. 65, on the Kouretes :— 


éieveyxortas 8 abtrovs ovveres ToAAa Tav Kows ypyoipwr eatabci£ai- 
Tag Te yap woiuvas Tay Tpofarwy rovTovs d@poicat mpwrovs Kai ta yéry 
Taw @Aer Soocxnpatar eEquephoat nai ta wepi tas pehiTTovpyias xata- 
éeifat. opoiwe d¢ xal ta qwepi thy ToEteyy wai tas exuvnylas elonyncacéas, 
Kai THS Wpos dAAHjAOvS xoerhs auskias Kal cupSimaews, Ere & Guovolas «at 
Tivog evTafiag apyrpyous yeverOat. 

This gives the flocks of sheep, the taming of other animals, the bees 
(cf, Call. Af. Jow. 50 ff. and Verg. Georg. iv. 151) and the arts of civilization 
and ordered life. As for @gu:r, Prof. Bosanquet points out that the official 
name for the Cretan college of magistrates was Edvoula (Xanthoudides in 
‘Ed. "Apy. 1908), Perhaps @éus¢ is a poetical equivalent for this, It is 
curious that the most usual names for the three Horai, from Hes. Tieog. 
go2, onward, are Aixn, Eipnyy and Edvoyia, 

There is also the analogy of the Salii, whom Denys of Halicarnassus 
Alntig. Kom. ii, lxx, identifies with the Kouretes, and who were certainly 
connected with spring and fertility. The same connexion is shown in 
Euseb, Praep. Ev. iii. 11. p. 114 Taw 82 carpav ovpSoda of Kovpnres, rav 
xXpover Soveokobrtes ... Thr 5 "Opaw ai pew ard. 

In spite of their évowAcos dpynere the Kouretes do not seem to have 
been military. 


23. This stanza is on the reverse only. YONKATHTOC is puzzling. 
Before the Y are remains of P, not . Space for about eight letters. If 
we can suppose that wxaraféro¢, ‘year by year,’ was treated as one word, 
and that when the F dropped out a form wxartderos was left, it would 
normally in Doric become xaryreg or xatiras. If so, the above 
restoration will suit, but I can find no evidence, The forms érnetavés, 
éwytaré; are of different origin—The hero Ka@nros, who married Salia 
and was father of Salius and Latinus does not fit in well (Ps. Plut, Paral. 
40= /77.G, ii, p. 230), nor does ripros ‘ dearth.’ 


L.24. BPOTOC 5S (reverse): corr. B. 


L.25. Hefore the ¢ are remains of (probably) +. Before that, space 
for about thirteen letters. My restoration is merely exenrpii gratia. 
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L. 29. @0P1S: @6p' B. The command ‘Leap’ is addressed to the 
God, Kouros, but is acted on by the singers themselves, the Kouretes, as 
his representatives. Cf dimen salt; sta; berber and frimmpe trinmpe 
triumpe in the song of the Fratres Arvales. The songs of the Salii are too 
imperfectly preserved to be of use tous. They were vr sacerdotibus suis 
satis tntellecta (Quint. i. 6. 40). 

About seventeen letters missing before MNIA and ten to fourteen 
after €ymoKe. Cretan erapela were famous. The word before caprap 
ended in a and probably had a vowel before the a, since the engraver when 
he divides a word divides after a vowel (with the usual exceptions, like 
peifar- tes) -Ania. 5. 


L. 31. redea[ddpovs aypos] B; apas also would do. My restoration, 
though doubtless it would be engraved reAerGapos o/pAdos, is rather large 
for the space. 


L. 31. The space on the stone would be satisfied by Gope weg and this 
seems probable, But in that case we must suppose a line Pope wes woAnas 
dua dpe, in which @épe is by mistake written twice. Which shall we 
delete? On the whole the second, because (1) @ope seems regularly to 
occur at the beginning of the line ; (2) it is easier to understand its being 
inserted in the second place, so as to put a @spe before every object 
mentioned, 


L. 35. v[d¢ovs woAle(ras, a pretty certain restoration of B. 


L, 36. Perhaps «[Aert|yv. 5B. 


METRE, 


On the stone the poem is written continuously with no divisions 
except between stanzas. The metre, however, seems to me quite certain. 

The refrain, Méyiere Koiipe, yaipé poi, «.7.d., need scarcely detain us. 
It is the ordinary di-iambic, perhaps the commonest of lyrical metres. 
The base is =. and the variants _.— and ._. and once __.. are 
admitted. 

We may note that ‘lw is found alone, not ‘Im tw, which some metrists 
insist on restoring in similar places in tragedy so as to get an equivalent 
to... This iw may be an iambic or spondee ¢rfra mefrum, or — — 
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may be equivalent to... Cf Eur. Tre. 278 @@ extra metriem in the 
same metre, but tw do Suppl 1127, 1134. In ro. 168, 173 et antistr. we 
get this single spondee even in lyrical anapaests; cf. fo Hee. 177; in 
regular anapaests it seemS safer to double the spondee iw <im> so as to 
get the regular metron of two feet. Swfl. 1113. | 

But the body of the poem is of exceptional interest. It is the most 
complete specimen extant of recurrent strophes in a metre which may be 
called either Ionic a mayere or di-trochaic,__.. or... (The transition 
from the preceding iambics is obtained in the ordinary way, by the use 
Of and si) 

Each stanza consists of three dimeters followed by-a dimeter 
catalectic, 

The base is # 24, 0F #0. 

(1) The variations admitted are «+ _., as aiAdteiv, -di¢ wads. The 
first syllable counts as two and is in each case a diphthong. This is 
common, (Cf. Eur. Afe/, 174 with my note, 

(2) Also 4+ » (vv. 33, 34, 35), but here the first short syllable belongs 
to a specially emphatic word (@ope) and naturally tends to bear a stress, 
Cf. Eur. /¥pf. 525-542, where the emphatic word “Epes four times 
corresponds to a spondee. 

(3) Also, once, in v. 10 we seem to get «c.u. for «ux. There 
are parallels to this in Isyllus (D, 3, 6) and in Aristophanes (wd. 805 ws 
éroiwos 66’). But in this very regular poem I suspect that teow was 
pronounced as one syllable. (co=ev, as in Ionic inscriptions.) 

To understand the metre, let us take first a very simple form of it, 
where the ditrochaei are continuous, with no admixture of Ionici: the well 
known poem, Anacreon, 75 (79) :— 


Tlaxe Qpynxin, ti by pe 

AoFor Gupaci BAérovea 

mypAeme chetryerg, daxeig bé 
oveev elsevas wobor ; 


irG: Toi, KaA@S Wer Gp ToL 

Tov Yalwor €uSearousa, 

jvias 6 €ywy otpéedoimi ¢ 
audi téoata dpouou. 
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This is the same as 
* Ah, distinctly I remember, 
lt was in the bleak December, 
And cach several dying ember 
Cast its ghost upon the floor.’ 

The chief difference from our hymn is that the Anacreon and the Poe 
admit no variants from their ditrochaei, though Poe runs a little in the 
direction of .. —.. 

Next let us take a stanza in which Ionic @ mayore and ditrochaeus are 
both used. The stanza is the same as that of the hymn, except that it 1s 
one syllable shorter at the end. Say Aiccou-or, and it is the same. 


Eurip, .Weaea, 151 :— 
rig aol wore | Tis dirAarov 
eoitas €poy, | & paraia ; 
omwevcet Gavaj\rov TeXevTa* 
under Tode | Alocov. 
C£ also Soph. G.7. 1186 :— 


"Te, yereal Sporaw, we Perera yh oy ees he 
ipeag fom wal TO under Tee pe ae 
focrag évapel ao. ree ee 


But the rest of this song needs special comment, which would be out 
of place here. 

Observe that if «.c..=+.cW. it follows that we should stress 
strongly the first syllable of each line, thus generating a faint secondary 
stress on the third, although it is short, We go wrong if we stress the 
second syllable, as we usually do. 

To stress the first syllable and so keep up the trochaic rhythm is the 
way to catch the metre of many fragments of Simonides, Sappho, and 
Anacreon, as well as some tragic choruses. 

For instance: Simonides, 53 (25) :— 


aw. 09 doupi rarrag eee eee 
vikage veous virep Gr- a ee oe 
rdevta Sado Avavpoy, te tea se 
movAwSorpvos ef “LwAcote Jee a 
obra yap "Opnposy nde te aie oiler 


- 


Lragiyopos dee Aaoi¢. We Gee nar ne 
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trep follows “Aravpor in the MSS; corr. Dobree and Wilamowitz. 
mokuSotpuos, MSS., which can also be justified. 


32 (46):— 

‘Avépaw mos daw prjwrote fone fe 
gacns OTe yiveras. re | fees 

ane dvépa Fiéav 6A8tov eg See A 
dgcov ypover ErceTat, ne Stowe 


@KEa yap—ov TaruTTepuyoe puiag «ot tt 
ouTMsS—a peTaogTacis. é rr 


ee“ 


In the last two lines the reading is doubtful and the metre not quite 
clear, Ovéé taryv3repvyouv MSS. We seem to have two variations, 

4+ ow. (see above) and « ____ . for __u__», cf. Eur. Ef 432 ehewal 
vaee. (Cf. Wilamowitz, Jsy/los v. Epidaures, pp. 143 11) 

We should observe also that the paean of Isyllus of Epidaurus, written 
about 300 B.C., is written in Ionic a ##fnere mixed with ditrochaeus. Isyllus 
writes rudely and admits many more irregularities than our Kouretes do, 
but curiously enough an lonic a majyere is not one of them. See Wilamo- 
witz, op. eff. p. 13, and especially the metrical discussion, pp. 125-157. 

A. typical pair of lines will show the metre of Isyllus. 

éx 6€ PAeyua | yever AlyAa 6 | oropaay | 
Too éravupow To KadKog || 6 Kopwrig érexdndn. | 

Variants of this Ionic metre became common for popular love-songs 
in late Hellenistic times: cf. Athen. xv. 697 B, and the tomb-inscription of 
Marisa (waraxetpac pel érépor od peya deXodoa x74.) and the serenade in 
the Tebtunis papyri, p. 124. See Cronert and Winsch, AA, Afus, Ixiv. 
Pp- 433-449. 


DATE. 


The inscription has, palaeographically, a very cursive character: note 
especially the forms of E (confused withP)M@O8. Mr. M. N. Tod 
would place it in the second or third century a.b. and Prof. Bosanquet 
independently puts it ‘probably not before 200 A.D." But the song 
itself is no doubt much older, as is indicated by the fact that it was 
first copied very faultily, and then copied again more correctly, on the 
other side of the stone. The errors (P for E, and IP for M, etc.) seem 
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to indicate that it was copied from a MS. rather than from another 
inscription ; but of course that MS., in its turn, may weil have been copied 
from a stone. 

The metre, as shown above, would suit any date between the sixth and 
fourth centuries B.C. 

The dialect isa cultured poetical Koine with a few Dorisms (ayaperos, 
long @ in many words, S¢8axes), much more polished than the language 
of Isyllus (ca. 300 B.C), and certainly not earlier than goo. It is far 
removed from anything archaic. 

The substance is characteristic. The Kouretes are conceived as 
founders of the arts of civilization and of ordered progress, as in Diodorus. 
This point of view hardly appears before Dicaearchus’s Bros Hellados and 
the early Stoics. The poem is therefore probably of about the same date 
as the paean of Isyllus, not far from the year 300 BC, 

If a historian can find us evidence of some restoration of the college of 
Kouretes in Crete, possibly in some connexion with Themis, about 300 B.C., 
we shall have the occasion for which the song was written, or perhaps 
re-written from some old and unintelligible form. 


GILBERT MURRAY. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE Annual Meeting of subscribers to the School was held in the 
rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, on Tuesday, 
October roth, 1909, Professor GILBERT MURRAY presiding. 

The Secretary of the School (Mr. J. ff. BAKER-PENOYRE) submitted 
the following report on behalf of the Managing Committee. 


In presenting their Annual Report the Managing Committee have first to 
congratulate the Director and the staff of the School on having brought to a 
successful conclusion the work on which they have been engaged for the past 
four sessions, the excavation of the shrine of Artemis Orthia at Sparta. They wish 
once moré to emphasise the debt the School owes to Mr. W. W. Astor for the 
munificent donation which has enabled the work to be carried out on an extensive 
scale and with success. An account of the excavations of this session appears 
below. 


The Director,—aAt the beginning of the session Mr, Dawkins, after paying a 
visit to the sister school at Rome, spent a month at Sparta arranging and preparing 
for publication the objects found in previous sessions. In the spring, with Mr. 
Thompson, he visited Cyprus and drew up a report on the condition of the 
antiquities of the island, returning to Athens through Asia Minor. 

The rest of the session was spent either in administering the School at” Athens 
or in superintending the excavations at Sparta. During July and August he 
travelled extensively in Asia Minor with the special object of investigating the Greek 
dialects in Cappadocia. 


The Assistant Director and Students.—Mr. F. W. Hasluck, M.A., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Assistant Director of the School, reached 
Athens in October. As before, he has collected much valuable material bearing 
on the later monuments and history of the Levant. In the course of several 
journeys he has pursued his researches in Thrace, Northern Greece, Laconia, 


if 
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Constantinople, and S. W. Asia Minor, where in company with Mr. Woodward, he 
visited among other places Khodes, Telmessos, Attaleia, Perge, Sillyon, and 
Aspendos. At Mytilene he continued his studies of the Genoese monuments and 
has now ready for publication detailed papers on the Gattelusi and Giustiniani 
monuments. These will eventually form part of his Corpus of Mediaeval Latin 
Inscriptions of the Levant. Mr. Hasluck has recently applied for a year’s absence 
for further travel and research, a request with which the Managing Committee, 
having a high appreciation of his conscientious discharge of his duties for many 
sessions, have willingly complied. They are glad to announce that Mr, A. M. 
Woodward, the School Student of the past session, will act as Mr. Hasluck's /oaa 
fenmens. 

Mr. J. P. Droop, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, after studying Dr. Doerp- 
feld’s latest discoveries at Olympia, travelled in Aetoha and Thessaly and spent four 
weeks at Almyro at work on the finds from the excavations at Zerelia. In the 
winter he was for five weeks at Sparta studying the pottery found in 1908 and 
preparing it for publication, and he spent the spring in Athens preparing for publication 
the results of his examination of the Laconian Vases in various European Muscums. 
After travelling in the Peloponnesus, Mr. Droop took part in the excavations at Sparta 
and accompanied the Director on a visit to the Island of Kythera. He was unfortun- 
ately prevented by fever from again taking part in the Thessalian excavation during 
the summer, but the Committee are glad to learn that his health is thoroughly 
re-established. 

Mr. J. M. Farrell, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, has again been 
at work upon the publication of the terracottas found at the Orthia Sanctuary, and 
has also made a study of the topography of Trachis. His most important work, 
however, has been the drawing up, at the Director's request, of a report on 
the present state of archaeological research in Cyprus. The Managing Committee 
take this opportunity of congratulating Mr. Farrell on the manner in which he 
executed this difficult task. 

Mr. A. W. Gomme, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, has been engaged upon 
the preparation of a work on the topography of Hoeotia, With this end in view, 
after spending some time in Athens, making preliminary studies and learning 
modern Greek, he made four tours in this province, visiting in succession every 
portion of the district, and making a special study of the ancient passes and trade- 
routes. 

Mr. Maurice Thompson, B.A., of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, began the 
session by travelling in the North of Greece in search of prehistoric sites and by 
working in Thessaly on the last season's finds from Zerelia. Early in the spring he 
worked in the Museum at Sparta and then accompanied the Director to Cyprus, 
returning to Athens through Asia Minor, After taking part in the excavations at 
Sparta, Mr. Thompeon resumed those in Thessaly with Mr. Wace and Mr. Peet. 
He has since been doing exploring work in connexion with these excavations in 
h\. Greece. 

Mr, H. J. W. Tillyard, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, came 
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out to Athens with a grant from the Hort Fund of the University of Cambridge for 
research in Greek Church Music. During the spring he studied in the National 
Library at Athens, being principally employed on the musical text of the Hymns of 
Casia, afterwards undertaking similar researches in the Island of Lesbos. He has 
collected typical recent variations of the Hymns of Casia in addition to the ancient 
form, and expects to have a critical edition of the melodies ready for publication in 
the course of the year. 

Mr, A. J. B. Wace, M.A. Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, after 
travelling i in the North of Greece and making researches in connexion with his 
excavations at Zerelia and Almyro, proceeded to Sparta, where he continued during 
the winter his examination and classification of the enormous hoard of lead 
figurines. It is possible that no excavator has ever had such a mass of material 
of one kind to handle, these little figures now reaching the astonishing number of 
Too,ooo. After travellmg in Argolis, Mr. Wace returned to Sparta for the 
excavations and then resumed his important investigations dealing with the early 
civilisations of N. Greece, of which an account is given below, 

Mr. A. M, Woodward, B.A., of Magdalen College, Oxford, and holder of the 
School Studentship, after studying in the Museum at Bologna pursued his 
eptgraphical studies in Athens during the winter. Part of the results of these, 
dealing with some new and important fragments of Attic treasure-tists, will appear 
in the autumn number of the Afelemic Journal. After travelling in Asia Minor with 
Mr. Hasluck, Mr. Woodward proceeded to Sparta to take charge of the inscriptions 
found in the excavations. Part of his work consisted in verifying several inscriptions 
copied by Cyriac and Fourmont and since lost. He has also prepared material 
for inclusion in the Laconian volume of the /ascripfiones Graecee, 

Among former students and associates Mr. Guy Dickins, M.A., Fellow of St 
John's College, Oxford, was again at the School in the spring engaged on work 
connected with the forthcoming Catalogue of the Acropelis Museum. Mrs. Dickins, 
ade Hamilton, who also paid a visit, has completed her studies for a work on Greed 
Sats and their Festroals, Mr, G, L. Cheesman, M.A., of New College, Oxford, 
spent four months in Greece, making extended travels with various members of the 
School and studying Greek topography and methods of excavation. 


The Excavations.—The Sanctuary of Artemis Orthia has now been 
finished, the Menelaion has been excavated and the more promising parts of the 
site of the ancient city examined by a series of trial-pits, with the result that it 
seems hardly likely that any site of importance remains for future excavation. 
A large trench was made in the theatre from the top of the auditorium to the 
orchestra, and it appears that the building is very much destroyed. In the lower 
parts the depth of earth is very great and houses have been built at a higher level, 
a process which has probably left very little of the theatre remaining. 

The students of the School have again taken a full share in the excavation. 
Mr. Wace, besides assisting generally, took charge of the Menelaion, and prepared 
for publication the immense number of lead figurines found at the Orthia 


HE 
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Sanctuary. He was left in charge during the Director's visit to Cythera. 
Mr. Droop again superintended the pottery, and his expert knowledge was 
of great service, especially in dealing with the finds from the Menelaion. 
Mr. Woodward was present at the later half of the excavation, and was chiefly 
engaged in finishing the work of clearing the face of the late-Roman Wall which 
surrounds the Acropolis, in order to find the inscriptions which are built into it. 
Mr. Thompson worked at the Orthia Sanctuary and assisted Mr, Wace at the 
Menelaion. Mr. George, who had come out primarily to work for the Byzantine 
Fund, spent six weeks in Sparta, during which time he made a series of drawings 
of the finds and helped in the surveying. 

Numerous visits were paid to the excavations by travellers and archaeologists. 
Mr. Farrell and Mr. Cheesman came from the School, and we welcomed amongst 
many others a party from the Owaetfear Cast/e, who gave a generous subscription to 
the work. As foreman we again had Gregorios Antoniou of Larnaka. 

A summary of the work of the season ts added. 

Sancuary of Artemis Orthia.—The additions made to our knowledge by this 
last year's campaign are best seen by comparing the latest plan with the plan 
published a year ago. The walls of the sacred enclosure ot different periods 
have been found in great part, especially behind the temple and to the east of the 
altar, An investigation of the lowest strata has shewn that the archaic altar and 
primitive temple are later than the cobble pavement with which the Averon was 
paved, and the walls of the Averer at this early period have now been found. 
This gives an earlier stage of the sanctuary than had before been clearly made out. 
In this earliest stage the precinct was smaller than in subsequent periods and the 
centre of the cult nearer to the centre of the hollow in which the sanctuary stood. 
This is shewn by the position occupied by the deposit of black sacrificial ashes. 
At this stage there seems to have been no temple, but there are remains of what 
was probably the altar. The first stage of all is represented by the ashes and 
Geometric pottery found below the cobble pavement. In order to carry through 
this work a further small portion of the foundations of the Roman Amphitheatre 
wis removed. 

In the first year of the work, part of a large subterranean water-channel was 
discovered, and this has now been fully excavated. It dates probably from the fourth 
century B.c., and was broken into and largely destroyed by the building of the 
Roman Amphitheatre. Solidly built of dressed stones and roofed with large slabs 
it is a remarkable work, and very probably was constructed to carry off the water of 
a natural brook that in early times may have flowed down to the Eurotas through 
the hollow in which the sanctuary lay. 

The archaic deposits proved to have been nearly exhausted in previous 
campaigns, Some important objects were, however, found, notably an ivory plaque 
representing the winged Orthia with a bird and a snake. This absence of finds 
from the outlying parts of the site satisfactorily proves that the whole sanctuary has 
now been exhausted ‘and the full harvest reaped. The final publication of the 
objects found has still to be undertaken. 
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The Menelaion.—In May we were led to excavate the building which has 
been for long identified with the Menelaion, This building stands on a hill 
overlooking the east bank of the Eurotas with a commanding view of the site of 
Sparta. The work, which was completed in three weeks, was under the charge 
of Messrs. Wace and Thompson. The result is a plan differing materially from 
the sketch plan published by M. Kastriotis, who had already excavated the site, 
The building now reveals itself as an oblong platform which may have supported a 
small temple or other monument. This platform stood upon another, from which 
it was reached by a ramp, the traces of which are preserved. To this structure a 
terrace was added later on twosdes. The date may be the filth century. 

An interesting series of bronzes, notably an archaic figure of a woman, 
terracottas, and lead figurines were found. The pottery was especially interesting 
as fillmg vpa period (Lacoman II.) which is not well represented in the series 
from the Orthia Sanctuary, ‘The majority of these finds were made on the slope 
below the building in a position which shewed that they had been thrown out from 
it. Some of these certainly belonged to a period earlier than the present building, 
and some blocks were found which probably formed part of an antecedent structure. 

Below all the other finds some undoubtedly Mycenaean sherds were discovered, 
and some Mycenaean houses, as yet only partially examined, were found a short 
distance away. This Mycenaean settlement will form the subject of future 
work, 

NV. Greece—The subsidiary excavations carried on last year in N. Greece by 
Messrs. Wace, Droop, and Thompson have been resumed. Unfortunately 
Mr. Droop was prevented by illness from again taking part in the work, but 
the excavators were joined by Mr. ‘T. E. Peet, who came out with a grant from the 
School given for this purpose, The Committee also desire to thank the Institute 
of Archacology of the University of Liverpool for assisting with other friends in 
bearing the expenses of this excavation. 

These excavations are designed to throw light on the early civilisation af 
N. Greece, Two sites were selected for this season's work :—Palaeomylos near 
Lianokladi in the Spercheios Valley, and Tzani Magoula near Sophades in 
W. Thessaly, At Linnokladi the excavators were at once successful by sinking 
deep shafts across the mound to the level of the virgin soil. They found three 
well-marked strata, in the lowest of which were sherds of the ‘red and white’ ware 
akin to, though of finer style than that which has been found in Thessaly and 
Phocis. 

In the stratum above this the pottery changes completely and is of the 
‘black lustre’ style similar to that found at Orchomenos by Dr. Furtwangler. The 
pottery of the third and topmost stratum was of a type hitherto unknown, a reddish- 
brown hand-made ware with black geometric patterning, which the excavators are 
disposed to regard as contemporaneous with Late Minoan III, 

At Tzani Magoula, as at Zerelin last year, no less than eight successive 
settlements were excavated. ‘The stratification here is particularly good and will 
make it possible to correlate this with the other prehistoric sites of N. Greece. 

BE 2 
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Among the more important finds were two or three nearly complete ‘red on white’ 
vases from Settlement VII., and a fine collection of bone pins, 

These fruitful investigations have been carried on at very moderate cost, and 
the Committee desire again to congratulate the excavators on having conducted 
them thus successfully without prejudicing in any way the main excavation at 
Sparta. 

_ Rhitsina.—The excavations at Rhitséna in Boeotia were continued by Professor 
Burrows from March 29th to April 17th, With the help of a grant from the University 
of Manchester. His primary object was to obtain further hght on certain problems 
raised by the first season's work, and he excavated with special attention to the bone 
remains. He was fortunate in receiving a visit from Mr. C. H. Hawes during the 
excavations, and in securing his services later for a detailed examination of the 
bones in the Thebes Museum. Of the twenty early graves excavated, a large 
number contained undoubtedly single interments, and thus support the view 
maintained by Professor Burrows and Mr. Ure in #..5.4. xiv. that this was the 
normal practice at Rhitséna. Their theory as to the late date of what they have 
called the Boeotian Kylix style is also supported by a number of tombs now found 
that contain Proto-Corinthian or good Corinthian, but no Boeotian kylikes. The 
number of vases excavated was, as before, very large. Among individual finds may 
be mentioned some Corinthian Black-figure or ‘ Rottomige,’ the first found on the 
site, and an interesting stone sarcophagus, conveyed entire to the Museum at 
Thebes, containing a complete skeleton, Proto-Corinthian vases, and iron fibulae, 

Mr. Ure has also paid two visits to Greece to prepare and atrange the first 
season's finds inthe Thebes Museum, and Miss G. E. Holding spent some weeks there 
at the same work. he excavators are lucky in having to deal with so enlightened 
an archaeologist as Mr. Keramopoullos, who is doing his best to make the Museum 
wat Thebes one of the most scientifically arranged in Greece. The 2,400 sixth- 
century vases and figurines that are being published in catalogue form in 7.5.4. xiv. 
and /.7#_S. xxix. pt. 2, are all exhibited grave by grave, and it is probable that the 
numbering used in publication will also be used for the Museum labels. ‘The 
convenience of this for reference can hardly be overestimated, 


Open Meetings.—Four open meetings were held: the agfa were as follows :— 


Friday, Dec. 5, 1908.—Inauguration of the bust of Francis Cranmer Penrose pre- 
sented by the Greek Archaeological Society. 
The Director: The Year's Work of the School. 
Friday, Jan, 9, 1909.—Mr. F. W. Hasluck: Mediaeval Inscriptions of Aenos and 
the family of Gattelusi. 
The Director: The Excavation of the Sanctuary of Artemis 
Orthia at Sparta, 1908. 
Friday, Feb. 12, rg09.—Mr. A. J. B. Wace: Excavations at Zerelia, Thessaly, 
Mr, A. M. Woodward: The Magistracy of the divine 
Lycurgus at Sparta. 
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Friday, Mar. 6, 1909,—Mr. J. P. Droop: The Laconian Style of Vase-painting. 
Mr. M. 8. Thompson: The Winged Artemis. 
Accounts of Meetings have appeared regularly in the ‘AG of Athens and 
the dAffeneum of London, occasionally also in the Morning Fost, Heilentc Herald, 
and other papers. 


The Library.—The Library has been increased by the acquisition of 86 
books (not including works in progress and periodicals), 58 pamphlets, and 2 maps, 
one of which is the large Austrian staff map of European Turkey. 

The School is indebted to the following for gifts of books :— 

H.M. Government of India; the Trustees of the Bntish Museum; Egypt 
Exploration Fund; French Ministry of Public Instruction; Imperial Museum, 
Constantinople; Trinity Hall, Cambridge; Society for Distribution of Useful 
Books (Erapeia mpis duifoow adeliuar Sif8iier), Athens; Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge ; the University Press at the following Universities: Oxford, 
Cambridge, Glasgow, and Upsala: Messrs. Baedeker, Duckworth, Macmillan, 
Murray, and Longmans, 

The following authors have kindly presented comes of their works :— 

Miss E. B. Abrahams, Dr. A. 5. Arbanitopoullos, Prof. J. B. Bury, Canon C. M. 
Church, Mrs. Wyndham Cook, Dr. D. 5S. Dimitriadis, M. A. Diamantaras 
(Castellorizo}, Dr. E. Gatsas, M. A: Goekoop, Prof. C. Gourlay, M. A. Hatzis, 
Mr. A. E. Henderson, Mr. 1D. G. Hogarth, Mr. G. Jeffery (Arch, Survey of Cyprus), 
Miss B. Kahnweiler, Dr. J. Keser (Geneva), Dr. P. E. Kontos, M. M. Krispis, 
Prof, Allan Marquand, Mr. W. Miller, Miss M. Moore, Dr, David Murray, Dr. M. 
Nillson (Fondation Ny Carlsberg), Dr. L. Pareti, M. M. Peristianis (Cyprus), Prof. A. 
von Premerstein, Dr, O, Rhoussopoulos, Dr. ]. Thomopoulos, Prof. C, Waldstein, 
Mr. A. M. Woodward, Dr. 7. Zavitzianos. 

Miscellaneous donations of books have been received from Frof. RK. C, Bosan- 
quet, the Director, Mr. W. J. Farrell, Mr. P. P. Hasluck, Dr. Kinch, Miss H. 
Knapp, the Librarian, and Mr. A. J. B. Wace. 

Three water-colour drawings of Athens by the late C. R. Cockerell, R.A, 
presented by Mr. 5. P. Cockerell, have been hung in the Common Room, and 
the bust of Mr. Penrose presented by the Greek Archaeological Society has 
been placed in its definitive position in the Library. 

A partial rearrangement of the books on the shelves has been necessary 
to meet the growth of the Library for two or three sessions, alter which it will be 
necessary to furnish for the reception of books the south-west wing of the Library 
adjoining the hostel. ‘The large collection of photographs recently acquired is in 
process of being set out in an accessible fashion. 

The inauguration of the bust of Mr. Penrose, presented by the Greek 
Archaeological Society, took place on December 5th, and was honoured by the 
presence of H.R.H. the Crown Prince of Greece. The bust, the work of an 
Atheman sculptor, Mr. Bonanos, was formally presented to the School by 
Dr. Kavvadias, and a eulogy of Mr. Penrose was delivered by Dr. Doerpfeld, 
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the First Secretary of the German Archaeological Institute. The Director also 
spoke. The bust now stands in the Library of the School, and the Committee 
take this opportunity of recording their sense of the honour conferred upon their 
first Director by his Athenian colleagues. 


Publications.— 7% Acropolis Cafalogwe.—Steps are being taken fur the 
publication of the first volume of this catalogue, dealing with the pre-Persian 
sculpture, the manuscript of which is now ready, By Dr. Schrader’s generosity 
line-drawings from the photographs which he has had specially taken of these 
marbles will be available for the illustrations, 

Pufatkastre.—The final publication of this important site is now well advanced, 
and the survey of the district will be completed: at the earliest date possible. 
A sum of money has been allocated by the Committee towards the expenses 
of this publication. 


Plans for the coming Session.—The site of Sparta itself hardly promises 
much further. The Mycenaean settlement found this year near the Menelaion 
should be further explored, and there are some other sites in Laconia which should 
be tried before the School undertakes any mew scheme of excavation, The 
publication of the finds from the Orthia Sanctuary will involve so much work for 
the staff that they will probably do well to confine the School's official excavations 
during this session to these points. 


Acknowledgments.—The Managing Committee desire to tender sincere 
thanks for support accorded in various ways to the School to the following :— 
to Sir Francis Elliot, K.C.M.G., H.M. Minister at Athens, for his never failing care 
for the interests of the School; to Dr. Kavvadias, Ephor General of Antiquities 
in Greece, for bis ready help always given to the Staff and Students; to the 
Consular Authorities at Salonika for their support of Mr. George in his work 
for the Byzantine Fund, and assistance to other members of the School working in 
Macedonia ; to the American Missionaries in Asin Minor, especially Dr. Christie of 
Tarsus and Dr, Dodd of Talass, for their hospitality to the Director and 
Mr. Thompson; to H.E. the High Commissioner and the Government of 
Cyprus for their assistance to members of the School ; to Mr. Cobham, formerly 
Commissioner of Larnaka, for much hospitality and help; to Dr. Stais, Director 
of the National Museum, and to Dr. Syoronos, Director of the Numismatic Museum 
at Athens, for many facilities and kind assistance; to the local representatives 
of the Ministry of Antiquities, and especially MM. Rhomaios, Arvanitopoullos, 
and Keramopoulios, for help and facilities in the excavations of the School; 
and to many friends for help kindly accorded ta members of the School in 
their travels in Thessaly, Macedonia, Kythera, Cappadocia, and elsewhere. 

It is also an appropnate occasion for the thanks of the Committee to be 
expressed to Sir Cecil Smith for his services in editing the Avawa/ in England 
for many years, and to Mr. Tod, who, since he left Athens for Oxford, has 
ungrudgingly placed his epigraphical knowledge at the disposal of the Editors. 
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Finance.—The Revenue Account for the year shews a debit balance of 


£289 73. 14. a5 compared with a credit balance of #71,139 Ss, 54. for the 
preceding year. This result is mainly due to the fact that, while the donations 
to the Laconian Fund have been very small, the excavations at Sparta have 
involved considerable expenditure during the year. The total amount of annual 
subscriptions is £935 15%. o@. as compared with #949 5s. od. for the preceding 
year. Six annual Subscribers have died during the year (two of whom subseribed 
large amounts), and three subscriptions have been discontinued, but ten 
new members appear in the list. It is much to be hoped that the increase 
in subscriptions which has been continuous for the Inst three years will again 
form a feature of the accounts of next year, The cost of the Anaawal has 
been heavy, viz. £463 145. 5¢., but there are few expenses which the Committee so 
willingly ratify, and the sales again shew a satisfactory increase, 


Professor MURRAY rose to move the adoption of the report. It was, 
he said, a great honour te occupy a position which had been taken by so 
many eminent scholars and illustrious statesmen on previous occasions. 
The School had certainly shewn that if only people would give it money 
as Mr, Astor had done. it knew how to use that money. Specialists had 
assured him that the work done this year at Sparta under Mr. Dawkins 
represented absolutely the high-water mark of scientific excavation, Had 
the great sites of the seventies and eighties been treated with the same 
scrupulous exactitude, our knowledge of the development of archaic Greck 
civilisation would have been far greater than it was. If he had to sum up 
in one inadequate phrase the work done for Greek studies by the School 
at Athens, he should say this—that it had made their studies real. At 
every turn the archaeologist was brought into touch with concrete objects, 
He might use his imagination as freely as he liked in interpreting them, 
but the concrete objects were there; and the influence of them had 
somehow permeated the whole of our study of Greek antiquity and helped 
to make it concrete. There was nothing it needed so much. Specialism 
was, of course, necessary in the classics as clsewhere, Our ordinary 
classical education in the past had failed chiefly owing to three causes: 
lack of variety, lack of concreteness, and lack of the spirit of progress and 
discovery. For the remedy of these defects they looked to work like that 
of the School at Athens. He did not think the standard of classical 
learning was ever as high as it was now ; he doubted if theré were ever as 
many individuals who knew Greck. Such had been the progress of 
discovery that in recent years the early history of Greece had been 
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rewritten from preface to colophon. The mass of unsolved, yet not 
hopeless, problems left facing us was greater than ever it was. Everywhere 
were signs that Greek was a flourishing, not a decaying study. Was 
there ever a time when the masterpieces of Greek art were as well known 
as at present, and often not only well known by sight, but intelligently and 
lovingly studied? There was never a time in England when so many 
working men and clerks on «small salaries read Plato, translated or 
untranslated, or when the Agfudlic could be so easily and naturally 
referred to at a mecting, say, of trade unionists, For example, he had seen 
a letter to a friend in Oxford written by a railway servant. He and his wife 
wanted adyice about learning enough Greek to read Plato, They had 
already learned enough Greek to read the New Testament, and now wanted 
to go further. And how had they learned it? By means of a weekly 
newspaper, the Swvdey School Chronicle, which gave every week a bit of 
Greek grammar and a reading lesson. We were losing compulsory Greek 
in the schools and universities. While in the interests of education he 
Was prepared to accept that change, he did not pretend to regard it as a 
pure and unmixed blessing. But he would sooner have two students like 
that working couple just mentioned, than twenty reluctant public-school 
boys forced and cajoled through Pass Mods. The whole of Hellenic study 
was organically interconnected ; all alike and together were serving in one 
common task, and helping to keep alive an ideal which the world 
must never be allowed to forget, the great complex of noble thought, kcen 
sensitiveness to beauty, and strenuous endeavour, which bore the name of 
Hellenism. 

The Director, Mr. R. M. DAWKINS, then gave an account of the 
excavations of the School during the past year. He spoke of the 
excavations by Messrs. Wace, Thompson, and Peet of two prehistoric 
tumuli, one in the Valley of the Spercheios and the other in the plain of 
Thessaly, a continuation of their work of the previous year. At Rhitsdna, 
in Boeotia, the ancient Mykalessos, Professor Burrows and Mr. Ure had 
continued their excavations of a large archaic cemetery, and found tombs 
richly furnished with vases and figurines. Summing up the main results 
of the completion of the excavation of the important sanctuary of Artemis 
Orthia, the speaker said that they shewed us that Orthia, to give her her 
true local Spartan name (for it was only after the Roman conquest that she 
was identified with the great goddess Artemis under the title of Artemis 
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Orthia), was the goddess who presided over all living things, animal and 
veectable. 

A series of slides, drawings, and photographs was shewn to illustrate 
this account of the excavations, which are fully published year by year in 
the Anaval of the School. 

The Rev. W. ComPTON moved the following resolution, which was 
seconded by Mr. G. F. H1L1. and carried unanimously -— 

‘That Dr. Evans, Mr. D. G. HOGARTH, and Sir CECIL SMITH be 
re-elected, and Miss C. A. HUTTON be elected on the Committee, 

‘That Mr, V. W. YoRKE be re-elected Treasurer and Mr. J. BAKER- 
PENOVRE be re-elected Secretary.’ 

A vote of thanks to the Auditors, moved by Dr. LEAF and seconded 
by Mr. BAKER-PENOYRE, was carried unanimously. 

The meeting. terminated with a vote of thanks to the chair moved by 
Mr. GEORGE A. MACMILLAN and carried by acclamation. 
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1908-1900. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE ON ACCOUNT OF REVENUE AND 
EXCAVATIONS, 


3kD OcTOBER, 1908 TO 2ND Ocroner, 1999, 


Fev ate 
Subscriptions received or due dunng 


the year ‘ ‘ - 535915 oO 
Subscripiions meceived ee aes - 7, 4 oO 
Government (raat . ‘ soo 9 oO 
Interest on Investment to July ‘sth. 60 o oO 
Interest on Deposit to June 30th -. 2 at 
Sale of Annoals (Vols. I-XIT) » om & 
epecial Donations for Excavations : 

Crete to o 

Da, Laconia 21 19 6 
—_——_——— 419 oO 

Balance, Seing excess of FADER 
over Receipts : i oo 7 |! 
£2,018 1 10 





| 


hawk £ nd 
House Maintenance, year 
to Milsummertgog9 . . « Ge) c) 6 
Hostel Maintenance, year 
to Midsummer i909 ..13T 4 ; 
ei Students’ Fees, S$ 10 
— 41 13 10 
Director's Stipend, to Michaelmas, 
mag? Ss .) = Sooo 
Salary, Assistant Birector « »+ 73a: 6 
Publication of Annual (Vol. XIV) . 463 84 5 
Secretary's Salary to Midsummer, i900 go © O 


Sundries including Printing, Postage, 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE ON CAPITAL ACCOUNT, 


3kD OcCTORER, 1go8 TO 2xD OcTORER, 1909, 


i & 
Donations, as perlist . a7 300 
Halance, being excess of iependicere 
aver Keceipis =. . : » 79 0001 
f1ob l4 
Sey 





and Stationery : ; » Gag 5 
Studentship (Mr. Woodward) . - 0 oO oO 
Excavations: Laronia 527 19 4 

Dho, Thessaly so oF 09 

Dba, Kocotiis 27 t1 6 

Dh, Crete i206 

foo 12 16 

fac 1 to 

—_____ 

£m a. 

Litirary . - + - «+ —« POG nga 
#106 14 11 
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BALANCE ACCOUNT, 2xp OctoseR, 1909. 


PPS OCCT paid in advance . 


Balance, the 
fins 0 Schon 
sother tient on pineal 


in land and building, | 

furniture and library, fon a 

as perlastAccount 3,622 11 1 
fer Halance of Expen- 

diture over Reccipts-on 

Revenue and Excave- 

tions for the year aa 

alave =. a . 289 7 1 


&é 


4 


nm a | £ we a 

4.0 | [novestment—lIndia 32 Stock, al par 2,000 © oO 
Cash at Bank 

Cn Current Account + 57 16 4 

On Deposit Account . .t.10o oOo oO 


| 333 4 8 
Jerr Capital as above 7o 11 11 | ff 
4,753 12 | | . 
£3,257 16 1 | £3257 1 1 


Fxamined and found correct, 
EDWIS WATERHOUSE, F.CA, 
hh Grieler, 1909. 
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DONATIONS—1908-1909. 
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: | it 
The University of Oxford 7 = = = = * Ld a 5 | La | 5 = = + + * = = 5 TOG 
The University of Cambridge... 2. 6 ee ee ee eee ee ee OO 
Te CHET OCH ae Si) ets aie cote poe ace & oe elier els [eco = 2 
The Society of Antiquanies:. wk ee ee ee le ecw eee ee OG 
‘Fhe Lesds-Library) sess pe Re EE oe tee le Fora apis etd 1 
Hirusenose College, Oxford . 2-2. oe wk ee ee os ale gth as ia 5 
Caigs Collepe Conibriige 4 25 605 be bos Hos ons He Rte eo 10 
Cheet Church Osbord oko ale a a ae a ale ek 20 
Corpus Christi ‘Cambie Cleft ee eee i) Bee eteenalls . 
King’s College, Cambriige=. isi 2s a ee Lo 
Magdalen College, Oxford ae bie dace weed ae ee tee cere « 20 
MicGul University, Montreal cic. kk ck ek ke a ee 5 
L'Association de Lectures Philologiques, LLAMSEAMG 2 ee eee | 
Westminster School Library 2.0. wk kk ee ee ee 
The Institute of Archaeology, Liverpool . 2. 2. 1 ete ee ee 1 

i #@ £ 
Abercromby, Hon, ]. . . 2 2 0 | Chawner, Wi... s+ + 2 
Acland, Henry Dyke .. ft 1 © Clark, C. KR. mead 
Aonew, Sir W.. . . .. er oe ae. Clarke, Thornhill, T. Th. = =f 
Aitchison, G. . hie 3: ¥ ‘O | Clausen, A.C. 2... 0. 2 
Allbutt, Prof. SirT.. .. 1 1 © Clissold, FH. ...0. 2 «3 
Alma Tadema, Sir L. —- 2 2 0 Colchester, Lord 2... 4 5 
Anderson, James , ee ee eo Goh Al aca e 2 
Anson, Sir W. R. . 1 @ :O Compton, Rev. W. C ant 
Ashby, Thomas . 1 ! o (Comite, Rw. eas Bin 1 
Austen Leigh, E. Cc. . 1 loo Corbett, Sir Vi... 2 . 1 
Awdry, a ee PC i ft 0 Crowfoot, J. Ww. 2 
Bailey; Gone eels ae 1 a 9 | Croddas, Migs... 2. . -2 
Balle J. ENE e Se 5 0 -o Curtis, Mrs. Omodeti . . 1 
Barlow, Sir T. ttoa | Cust, MissA. M. .-. 2. [ 
Barrington, Mrs. Russell 1 1 © | Davidson, H. O, 1, . E 
Bevan Fo Ries rs. | CE Oo Dickins, Mrs. A. L.. et oh: 
Blackburn, Mrs. [ 1 © | Donaldson, Rev. SAL. ot 
Blomfield, KR. , . 2 209 Doerpfeid, Dr. We » 4 
Bodington, | Pee ues 2 eS Douglas-Pennant, Hon. A. 4 
Bosanguet, Prof, R.C. . 1 1 0 Dundas, R.H. . 2. ys L 
Boyle, Migs F. 2... . | O&O 0 Bark AS Gs: fg): ace Be 2 
Brinton, H. ge eee 1 io Eccles, Mrs... . ..- + T 
Bristol, Dishopof. ... ' § o Elliot, Sie FL. EJ Hi... ot 
Brooke, Rev. : es an Pre oc! a ee Empedoctes,G. ........ 1 
Brooks, E. W. . si) “thet | Eumorfopoulos, a 
Harner te ee oy t fa Evans, A. f. er 19 
Burnham, Lord . are Evans, F. Gwynne Sete) 
Burrows, K.M. . wn. » 4 EO Farside, Mrs. . ... ss 1 
Bury, Prof. J. Bo. 2. . i bo | Fietcher, HM. 60: 2k 
Butcher, 5. ~ 2 20 Forbes, W.H.. 4, 5. & 
Campbell, Rev. WLW. . obo Forster, ES. eu a 
Campion, Rev. C.T. r io | Fort, fA. . . I 
Carlisle, Miss 1. 5. s+ YT FO Fotheringham, J. Soe ey | 
Carr, Rey. A. ... .4.. -§ © O Fowler, W. Wow. 4 2 st 
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Brought forward . a4 13 


Frisch, E.3. . 

Fry, sit Ee 6a es: 
Furneaux, 1. RB... .. 
Gardiner, E. Norman. . 
Gardner, Profi: Percy ... 
iter Es Be oe pe 


Gooch, G. P. SSH ere 
Goodwin, J. A... 2.» 
Graham, E. . 
Grenfell, BP... es 
Grihth, FOL. on 
Handcock, W. .  . - C- 
Hasluck, P,P... i. - 
Hawes, Miss... . 5 » 
Hay, ©. AL. e+ bow bcla FE 
Heberten, C.B. . .. - 
Henderson, A. E. 

et W. 5. 
H kin, 

Hodgkin, Mies Violet. . 
Hodgkin, Thomas =... 


= t = a = = 


Hogarth, D.G.. . <. - 
Hooper, GN, ... .-. . 
Hopkinson, J.H.. . . . 


Hunt, W, Holman ... 
Hutton, Miss C. A, : 
lpey, Boe a es acs 
James, Rev. 8. KR. 2. . 
Kaines- Smith, Oe ge 


Lascelles, Ls. P, She F 
La Touche,CG Do. .., 
Lawrence, A.. + . - 
Leaf, Herbert . ..... . 
Leal Walter... 23 2% 
Letts, MiH, .-. ++ 
Lewis, Mra. ALS... es 
Livesay, We. . 2 es 
Lloyd, Miss | 
Lonmer, Miss H. Le .. 
Loring, Wee pe ee 
Lucas, Rev. A... .. +: 
Lamm, Wei a a os 
Lynch, H. F. Shae ers 
Lyttelton, Canon, Hon. and 
‘Rev. E. See eee 
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Macmillan, G. A... .. 
Marindin, G, E. 
Marshall, Miss A. MC. 
Marshall, F. H. : 
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Matthews, Mrs... 
Hid aaa i ee ae 
Melver, DUK. wo. ane 
Miller, Rev. A... 2 s . 
Miller, W. . 
Milne, J. Go. 2 0.2 + 
Minturn, Miss E,T. . . 
Mitchell, Mrs. E. H. 

Mond, Ludwig . . .. . 
Morhent, © DOA. -. 4 
Moss, Rev. Preb, H.W. . 
Myers Eo. 2 cess 
Mylne, Mrs... « «+++ 
Newman, W.D. . . 

Nightingale, Mrs. H. Shore 
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Pesel, Miss Laura . .«. 
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Philhmore, Prof. J. 5. . - 
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Piddington, J. 

Pilkington, A e : 
Pilkington, R. A... Moke rac: 
Polinck, SirF. ..... - + 
Powell, Miss C,. ML. . 
Poynter, Sir E. ia eis 
Pryor, M. EK. . i as 
Rawlinson, WiGie a st 
Bed Di sieis iatechos 
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Richards, H. P. eer 
Biseer et Prof, Wi... 
Roberts, Prof. W. Rhys 

Robertson, Malcolm 
Rodd, Sir RK... aE ort) eas.) & 
Rotton, Sir J. FF... . . 
Sandys, Dre. we es 
Schultz, ROW. . ik 2. 
Scott- Moncrief, Sir C. 
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iit, in ad 
Brought forward . 542 i o Ward, Jolin 2s sos ws fo oO 
ee a a | Waldstein, Proof GC... . § 1 0 
Tancock, Rev. C. Gc: tne Warren, T.He gs acs OF FO 
Thompson, F.E. . . . to Weber, Sir He. .-. «. F 4 @ 
laigeee a." AMM: 1°41 6 bs ecmignd taal atime nc 
Tod, M.N. j I oo Vets de opie tras bs it i to 
Tod, T, N.. ; et i 3 Welal, Mise. ao S36 
SOG INEE 6 we ee 6 CH LO CO Wernher, Sir Julius , -. 20 0 
Torer, Rev. H.F.. 24 2 lo 0 oO Whibley, Lecnard ... I! 0.0 
Tucket, FSF... 1... 3:0 0 Wilson, FB. 1)... . . . - 1 to 
Tuke, Miss 3.2 ©... 0 T 8 Withers, Jo Je . 2. 4 oF 1 
Vanghan; EB. LL. . ... 1 Oo @ Woodhouse, W. !: i. £ FT 8 
Werall, Dro. es. r to Woodward, A.M... .-. TT t .o 
Vince], He. 2s 2 i o Oo Yorks, VW, 4. ss ws OS CO 
Waoe, Mr Hj ey 4 te 
Ward, Dr, A, W. . .. too Total . £935 15 0 
foe mt 
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- tt Bo 
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ee 
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; i me 
Aitchison, G.  . Se eae | ee Pa e's [ to 
Clarke-Thornhil, T. Boa ee ie ee Bl, to a 
Bes ek a ie ioo 
Eccles, Mrs. 5 ; i Fo 
Moss, Rev. Preb. H. Ww.  e- 
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Webster, EW 3. kk me a ie 1 o o 
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LIST. OF. SUBSCRIBERS: 


NOTE. Under No. V. of the Rules and Regulations, “the following 
shall be considered as Subscribers to the School :— 
(1) Donors, other than Corporate Bodies, of £10 and upwards. 
(2) Annual Subscribers of £1 and upwards during the period 
of their subscription,” 
In making out the following list, donations of less than £10 have been 
regarded as agpregate annual subscriptions of £1, and are spread over 


a corresponding number of years. 


The Treasurer would be glad to be informed of any changes of 
address or errors in this list, which is made up to May 17th, roto, 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
THe UsS(vVEssiTy oF Oxronp, ~ 
Tre Usiversny of CaMHninGE. 
THe University or Duawam 
THe McGitn. Usiwersrry, Montreal, 


= 


THE SOciIETY POR THR Promotiox of H&LLENIC Sittpins,. 19, Bloomibury Square, W.C. 
THe Society oF ANTIQUARIES, Burlington Hose, Piccadilly. 
“THe Soctery oF DiLerranti(per E. H. Pember, Eay., K.C,, 32, Great George Street, 5. W. ), 


Beatencak Copia, Onford, 
Carts Cottman, Cambridge, 
Cet Cutracu, Osforl, 

Coneus CHsist) Cotiecr, Oxford. 
Kina’ CoLiece, Cambridge. 
MacDALEN CoLLecr, Oxford. 


MANCHESTER. WicroRia Usivers(tre oF 


NEWSHAM Cotton, Cambridge. 


L ASSOCIATION DE Lectitges Prootooigtves, Valentin 44, Lausanne. 


Sr. Jon's Cottace, Cambridge. 


SYOUNEY, UNIvinsiry or (The Fisher Library). 

Tae INstirutm of ArciAnoLocy, 75-42, Bedford Street, Liverpool. 

THe Rovat Lxstirvure or Barrisn Aacwirecrs, 9, Conduit Street, W. 
THe Garek Pray Commerc (per J. W. Clark, Esq., Scroop Howse), Cambridge. 
Tun Worsnirrut Company or CLOTHWORKERS, Mincing Lane, E.C. 

THe Worsuirrun Couraxy of Gotussoris, Goldamiths’ Hall, F.C, 

THe Leens Lineary, Commercial Street, Leeds. 


WESTMINSTER ScHoo. LInWARY: 


Abercrombie, J., Fay, M.D., Angill, Brough, 
Westmoreland. 

Abercromby, The Won. John, 62, Palmerston 
Mace, Edinburgh. 

Acland, Henry Dyke, Esq., Lamorva, Falmouth, 

Age-Gardner, JT. T., Esy., Corlton Club, Pall 
fall, 5. WV. 

Agnew, Sir William, Hart., 11, Great Stanhope 
Street, Park Lane. | 

Alexander, W. (., Esg., 24, Lombard Street, 
E.C. 


| Allbutt, Prof, Sir T. Clifford, F,R.S., RACE., 


St, i unds, Cambridge. 
Allen, If. W., Esq,, Demiod Course Melhmurne 
University, Melbourne. 


| Alma Todema, Sie L., KA. 34; Grove End 


Road, N.W. 
Anderson, James, Faq. ,19,Odos Lonkinnon, Athens. 
Anson, Sir W, B,, Bart, M.7., All fools’ College, 


Oxford, 
erara! Thos, Esq., British School ot Rome, 
Polazzo Ottescalehi, Rome. 


LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


Austen-Leigh, E. C., Esj., Eton Coll 
Avebury, The Right Hon. Lord, en Elms, 
Down, Kent. 


er ina Mr. W., 4, Melbury Road, Kensington, 


Bailey, ne per” Balliol College, Oxford, 


Reriot spect “eat a0, Egerton Gardens, 5. W 
iHerhert: Esq. Castle Co. aittings, 


grind oi 
erent, The Right Hoa. G. W., Fisher's Fill, 


Harbour, 300, F., Esq., Bonskeid, Pitlochry, N.B, 

Barbour, Mr, Bonskeid, Pitlochry, N.B. 

Barlow, Sir T., Bart., M.D., 10, W impole St, W. 

Harrington, Mrs. Russell, 4, Melbary Road, W. 

Bather, Rev. A. G., Sunnyside, Winchester. 

Renecke, P. V. AL, Esq. , Mogcdalen ( 
maivs, A. Evan, Esq, = Po 

Herta, Anton, Esq., Nicosia, Cyprus. 
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Leicestershire. 
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Street, Westminster, &.W. 

Brinton, Flubert, Esq., Eton College. 

Enistol, The Kt. Rev. the Bishop of, The Pakice, 
Bristol. 

Brooke, The Rev. Stopford, 1, Manchester Sq.,W. 

a E, W., Esq., 28, Great Ormond Street, 
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Sussex. 

Burnet, Prof. 
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Andrews, Nv 
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Fleet Street, EC. “4 ; 
Burtows, Prof. BR. M., Hill View, Victoria Park, 
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Square, W.C 
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Cambridge, A. W. Vickard, Esq., Balliol College, 


Campbell, Rev, W. W),, Afaplebury, Mankstown, 
Co, Dublin. 

Campion, Rev. C, T., Aberford Vicumge, Leeds. 

ee ae Helen, Howndhill, Marchington, 


| Carr, HH. Wildon, Esy., Bury, Pulborough, 


Sussex. 
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Mall, 5. W’. 
ayia The Rev. A.. Addington Vicarage, Croy- 


Caspari, M Ex}. Ba Ganrenig College, Gower 
Strect, W.c. 

Caten, RK. Esq., M.D., 78, Kodney Street, 
Liverpool. 

Chiumberlain, The Right Hon. J., M.P., go, 
Prince's Gardens, S. 

Chamberlain, The Right Hon. J. Austen, MLP., 
‘, Beerion Place, 5. W. 

Chance, A. Fi, Esq., The Schools, Shrews- 
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Sirs aoc Wis Esq. , Master of Emunanuel College, 
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(Chinistie, | ce 13, Chester Street, h. 
Clark, C. R. R., Eeq., 2, onwell “Road, 
Basingstoke. 
Clarke-T Thornhill, T.B,,Esq., 3, Carlisle Place, $. W, 


awkshead House, Hat- 


Clissold, H., Esq... Clifton College, Bristol. 
Colchester, The Right Hon. Lon, St. Brno, 


Sunn in: 
Cole, A. C., -+ Oy Portland lace, W. 
aie Miseum, W.oC. 
Compton, The Rev. W, » The School House, 
Dover, 
Cooke, R., Esq., The Croft, Detling, Maidstone. 
Corbett, Sir Vincent, K.CV. O., Ministry of 
Finance, Cairo. 





| wa a F, Ey 52, Chueen's Roma, Finsbury 
| Cora F. M., Esq., Trinity College, Cam- 


Mach a HH. 5,, Loddenden Manor, Staplehurst, 


Crewdson, Wilson, Esq., Southside, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea, 
Crewdson, Mise, Southside, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
Crowfoot, J. We. Priya cP oii 
hton Castle, umshivagh 
Tyne, Northumberland. eu 
Cust, Miss A. M., 49, Campden Hill Road, W. 


Dakyns, H. G., Esq., Higher Coombe, Hasle- 


mere, Surtey. 
i. nanan Scar- 
Daniel, Mrs., 14, Royal Crescent, Scart Le 
Darwin, Sir G. Hy LCR. F.R.S., Cambridge. 


Davidson, H, O. Th, Exq., Elmfichd, thane, 
Le 
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se hc RK. M., Esq., British School, Athens, | 
Laftece, 

Dickins, Mrs. A. L., Sandstead, riage eh Surrey. 

Dilke, The Right Hon. Sir C, W., Bart., M.P.; 
75, Sloane treet, SW. 


eld, Prof. Dr., Kais. Deutsch. Arch. Inst, 
ens. | | 
Donaldson, The Rev. 5. A., Master of Magdalene 


College, Cambrulge. 

Douglas-Pennant, The Hon. Alice, Penrhyn 
Castle, Bangor, N. Wales. 

Droop, t P., Esq., 19, Cleveland Gardens, 
Hyde Park, W. 


Dundas, R. H,, Esq., Christ Church, Oxford. 
Durham, The Right Hon. the Enrl of, 39, 
Grosvenor Square, W. . | 
umford, Walter, Esq., King’s College, Cam- 

bridge. 


Earl, A. G., Esq., Ferox Hall, Tonbridge. 


Eccles, Mrs., White Coppi Seine 

hi Fy Sir E. FL, G.C.B., The Cliff, Torrington, 
Yor 

Elliot, Sir Francis E. H., K.C.M.G., British 
3 ion, Athens, 

Elliot, The Rev. F. R., British Legation, Athens. 

Empedocles, G., Esq., Commercial Bank of 
(Greeee, Athens. | 

ce ct N., Esq., 24, Pembridge Gardens, 

Evans, Arthur J., Esq., L1.D., F.RS., Youl- 
bury, Onford. 

weasel Gwynne, Esq., The Vale House, Stam- 


Evans, Lady, Britwell, Berkhampstead, Herts. 
Ewart, Miss, 63, Albert Hall Mansions, 5.W. 


Farrer, Sir W, J., Sandhurst Lodge, Wellington 
College Station, Berks, | 

Farside, Mrs., 17, Burton Court, Chelsea, 5.W. 

Fletcher, H. M, Esq., 10, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 


Fletcher, Jobn M., Esq., 9, Stanhope Street, Hyde 


Park, W. 
Finlay, Sir R. B., K.C., 31, Phillimore Gardens, W. 
Forbes, W. H., Esq., 61, St. John Street, 
Oscford. 
Forster, E, §., Esq., The University, Sheffield. 
Fort, J. A., Esq., 69, Kingsgate Street, Win- 


chester. 
Fotheringham, J. K., Esy., 24, The Avenue, 
Muswell Hill, W. 
Fowler, W. W., Esq., Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Fraser, J. H. P., Esq, M.D., Cumberland 
House, Southampton. 
Freshfield, D, W., Esq., 1, Airlie Gardens, W. 
Freshfield, Dr. Edwin, 31, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Frisch, Fugene 5., Esq., Elmsleigh, Prince's Park, 
Liverpool. : 
Fry, The Right Hon, Sir Edward, F,R.S., Fai- 
nd House, Hristol. 
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Furneaux, L. R., Esq., Roseal! School, Fleetwood. 
Fyfe, John, Esq., 4, Gray's Tan Square, W.c. 


Gardner, Prof. Ernest, University College, Gower 

Gardner, Prof. Percy, Litt.D., 12, Canterbury 
Road, Oxford. 

Gardiner, E. Norman, Esq., 2, The College, © 


Epsom. | 
Giveen, RK. L., Esq., 64, Myddelion Square, 
EC. 


Goldsmith, Harvey, Esq., M.D., Harpur Place, 
Bedford. . | 

Gow, The Rev. James, Litt.D., Dean's Yard, 
Westminster, 5. W. | 

Gooch, G. P., Esq., South Villa, Campden Hill 

_ Road, W. 

Contes, J. A., Esg., Shelley, Blundellsands.,, 

eS 


Graham, Alex., Esq., Carlton Chambers, 4, 
Regent Street, 5... 
Graham, E., Esq., Grove Hill, Harrow. 






Grenfell, B. P., Esq., Queen's College, Oxford. 
Grifith, F. LL, Esg., tt, Norham Gardens, 
Oncford. 


Hall, H. R., British Maseuom, W.C. 
| Esq., Girlington, Bradford, 


Harper, Revd. Principal, M,A., D.D. St 
Andrew's 9 Sydney, N.S. W. 
Harrison, Misa, LL.D., Newnham College, Cam- 


Bk ae 5 

Haslock, F. W., Esq., The Wilderness, South- 
gate, N. | 

Hasluck, P. P., Esq., The Wilderness, South- 


gate, N. 
linwes, Miss, 13, Sussex Gardens, W. 
Haworth, Jesse, Esg., Woodside, Bowdon. 
Hay, C. Anderson, Esq., 127; Harley Street, W. 
Meyrick, Mortimer House, Clifton, 


Heath, Mrs, 
Bristol, be . 

Heatheote, W. E., Esq., Chingford Lodge, New 
Walk Terrace, York. P 

Heberden, C. B,, Esq., Principal of Brasenose 

Henderson, Sir A., Bart., M.P., 18, Arlington 
Street, W. 

Henderson, A. E., Esq., The Laurels, Dulwich, 


&. E. 

Hett, Walter S., Esq., 11, College Terrace, 
Brighton. 

Hobhouse, Right Hon. H. H., Madspen Mouse, 
Camle Carey, Somerset. | 

Hodgkin, Thomas, - od Litt, D., Barmoor 
Castle, Beal, Northumberland. 


Hodgkin, T. Edward, Esq., Old Ridley, Stocks- 
field, Northumberland. 

Hodgkin, Miss Violet, Barmoor Castle, Beal, 
Northumberland. _ | 

Hogarth, D. G., Esq., Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, 
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» en G. N. Esq., Elmleigh, Beckenham, 
weTiL, 

Hopkinson, J. H., Esq. Hulme Hall, Victoria 

rk, Manchester 

Huddar, Mrs, Cudwells, Haywards. Heath, 
Hunt, W, Holman, O.M,, 1S, Melbury 
~ Koad, Kensington, we 

Hutton, Miss C. AL, 49, Drayton Gardens, 5.W. 

» The Right Hon. Lord, 5, Grosvenor Place, 


ote 7 


James, The Rev. Hi. A., D.D., St. John's College, 


James, The Rev.-S. R:, School House, Malvern. 
enner, jee 25, Warwick Gardens, W. 


es P., Esq., 208, Coleherme Court, 
eae 

aii H. Glan-y-Mor, Saunders: 

J Paw bet art, Esq., y-Mor, 


Kaines-Smith, 5. a 35, Fitegearpe Avenue, 


N. 
Kara, Dr. a NS eee Museum, Bonn 
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"oy Esg., Allerton House, Grote’s Build- 
ings, Blackheath. 


Lucas, Rev. A., Parkside, Tonbridge, 

Lunn, W. Houldswarth, oT to, Alexandra 
Grove, North Finchley, N 

Lynch, H. F., Esq., » 33 Pont Strect, §.W. 

Lyttelton, Hon, d Rev. Canon E., The 
Cloisters, Eton College, 


Maberley, i C,, Esq., Wethersheld, Braintree, 


Macan, R. W., Esq., Master of University College, 
Oxford. 

aos D. K., Esy., Wolverton Howse, Clifton, 

rista|, 

MacLehose, James J., Esg., 61, St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow, 

Macmillan, G, A, Esq., D.Litt, St. Martin's 
Strect, W. Cc. 

Macmillan, & Co, Lod., Mesars., St. Martin's 
Street, WC 

Marindin, G. E., Esq., Hammondswood, Fren- 
shan, Fartitem. 

Marshall, Miss A. M. C., Far Cross, Woore, 
Neweustle, Staffs. 

Marshall, F.H., Es Esq., 144, Abbey Road, West 


Hanip 


| nee Mrs, 15, Stanley Gardens, Hayswater, 


a/Rhein. | 
meres F. G., Esq., Litt. D,, British Museum, 
Keser,.J., Em, MD,, Grande Bolsitre, 
62, Route ihe’ ne, Geneva, 


King, Miss Catherine, Oxton, Hirkenhead, 

La Touche, C. D., Esqg., 40, Merrion Square, 
Dublin. 

Lascelles, B. P., +» Harrow 

Lawrence, Aubrey, A 13, Norfolk Crescent, 
Hyde Park, W. 

Lawrence, Sir Edwin Daring, Bari 
House Terrace, 5.W. 

Lawrence, The Diisres, 4, Princes Gate, 5.W, 


=) 13, Carlton 


Lent, Herbert, ., The Green, Marlborough, 
eae Walter, * Litt.D., 6, Susser Mace, 
Regent's Park, 


— Malcoim, Se Canonbury Fark South, 

Lewis, Mrs, S., deat D.D., LL.D., 
Casile-beae, Combeiige 

Lindley a7 Jul 74 Sas: Shooter's Hill Road, 


Lister, The Right “Hon. nom F.R.S., 12, Park 
Witter} ‘ M. 5.  Sandrock S 
sd Tot Wi Ba ai 
Llangattock, ps Hon. Lord, The Hendre, 
Monmouth. i 
Lloyd, Misa A. ML., |! horpe Mall, Grantham. 
Loewy, Prof. Dr. E., 5. Eustachio, 83, Rome, 
Lorimer, Miss H. oe Somerville College, Oxford. 





Morrison, Wale, Be 
5. 


Ww. 
. Morshead, E. D. A., Esg., 


Al Rk. J. G., Esqg., Board of Education, 
Whitehall, 5. Ww. 

Miall, Prof, L. C., The University, Leeds, 

Miller, The Rev, Alex., South United Free 
Church Manse, Buckie, NB. 

Miller, W., Esq., 2 Via Palestro, Rome, 

Milne, J. G., nkside, Goldhill, Farnham, 
Surrey. 

Mienst Miss E. T., 14, Chelsea Embankment, 
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Mitchell, Mrs., Jesmond Towers, Newcenstle-on- 


Tyne. 

Monk, “The Sir 4, Cadogan Square, 5.W. 
Montagu, Sir S., Bart., 12, Kensington Palace 
(jar ey Ss. Wi, 
Montefiore, C. G., 12, Portman Square, W. 

77, Cromwell Koad, 


29, Trinity Square 
Southwark, §.E. : ¥ : 


Moss, Rev, Preb. H. W., Highfield Park, mr. 
Oxford. 

Murray, Messrs, J. & H., §0, Albemarle Street, W. 

Sayiy Mies G. G. A., 82, Woodstock Road, 


Myers, Ernest, Esq., Brockenside, Chislehurst. 

Mylne, Mrs, 145, Gloucester ‘Terrace, Hyde 
Park, W. 

Myres, Prof. J. L., Oxford. 


Newman, W. L., Esq,, Litt.D., D.Litt, 1, Pitt- 
ville Lawn, Chelten 


Nightingale, Mrs. H. Shore-, 1, Devonshire 
Pace, W. 
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Omedtei-Curtis, ties Ue Cumberland Terrace, ° 


i's Park, 6.W 
One “B Es]. 20O, Chelsea Ercole nkment 
1, 5.W 


Oswald, J. W. Gordon, Esq. (of Aigas), Beauly, 


Inverness-shire, 


Malti, Mrs. F. 1, c/o London & Westrinster 
Bank, St, amer's Square, s.W. 

Paton, WwW. Esq -Anna, Perros Guirec, 
Caites-du-Nord, France. 

Paul, J. D., Esq. rt, Corso d'Tialia, Rome. 

Peasy Sir FL, 2, Rue de la Banque, Constanti- 
neple. 

Pearuie. Miss E. K., M.A., Abbey Park South, 
St. Andrews, N. Ee 

Pease, Mr, J. W., Pendower, Neweastle-on- 


Tyne. 
Peboyeest: fi. B,, Esq., $8, King’s Bench Walk, 
Inner * emple, E 
ceteris Miss E., Somerville College, Oxford. 
W.C., Esq. 5, Manchester Square, WW. 
“sic Miss Laura, Cuk House, Bradford, Yorks, 


Pesel, Miss Louisa, Onk Mouse, Bradford, Yorks. 
Fhillimore, Prof. J. S., 5. The University, 
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Phillips, Mrs. H., Milverton Lodge, Leamingtan, 
Piddington, + (3): E.st}., Huly W ell, 
Heath, Woking. i 
Pitkington, A. C., Esq., Rocklands, Rainhill, 
Lancashire, 
Pilkington, R. A., Esq., Ecclestone Grange, 
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Plumbe, Rowland, Esq., 1 A Fitzroy Square, W. 
Pollock, Sir F., Hart., 21, Hyde Pork I'lace, W. 
Powell, Miss C., 5, Campden Hill Square, W. 
Powell, Miss E., 9, Norfolk St, Park Lane, W. 
Poynter, Sir EE }.) Bart, P. k. A., 70, Addison 
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r "Marlborough R., Esq. Weston Mark, 
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Rackham, H. Esj., Christ's College, Cambridge. 
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Rawlinaon, W. G., Esq., Hill Lodge, Kew Road, 
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Robertson, Malcolm, Esqy., The College, Win: 
chester 

Rodd, Sir Rennell, K.C.M.G., British Embassy, 
Rome. 


hones er Hon. the Earl of, K.G., The 
Drurcians, Eps 





dilly, W. 
Rothschild, Messrs. N. M., and Sons, New Court, 
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Rothschild, The Hon. Walter, 145, Procadilly, W', 
Rotton, Sir]. F., Lockwood, Frith Hill,Godalming. 


as ci E,, Esq., LiitD., Merton House, 
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Saumarez, The Right Hon. Lord de, Shubland 
Park, Coddenham, Suffolk. 


Schultz, kK. Weir, Esq., 10, Gray's Inn Square, 
W.C. 
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Scoulaudi, Etienne, Esq., sre Greece, 

Staman, Owen, Esq, Tower House, Putney, 
5. WW. 

Searle, G. von U., Esq., 30, Edith Road, West 
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Seebohm, Hugh, Eeq., arn ntlers End, Hitchin. 
Sharpe, Miss EY Saks . Elstree 
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Sloane, Miss E. 
Smith, A. H., | 
Smith, Sir Cecil 


a} 235 “Welford Road, Leicester. 
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+» Ll.D,, 62, Rutland Gate, 


5. WV, 
Smith-Pearse, Rev. T. N., The College, Epsom. 
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Sullivan, John, 
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gel si E. M., G.C.B., Mayfield, Sussex. 
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hire. 
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Reid, Prof. J. S., Litt.D., Cains College, Cam- 
bi i i ire, 

Rendall, The Rev. G. H., Litt. D., Charterhouse, 
Godalming. 

Richards, H. @., Esq., Wadham College, Orford. 

Richmond, The Rig ht Rev. the Bishop of, The | 
Rectory, Stanhope K.5,0,, Co, Durham. 


Ridgeway, Prof. W., Fen Ditton, Cambridge. 
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Wagner, H., Esq., 13, Half Moon Street, W. 
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Wael. John, Esq, 
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Weber, Sir. H., M.D., 10, Grosvenor Street, W. 
Webster, E. W., Esq., Wi adham Colle (Oxford. 


| Wells, J., Esq., Wadham Colle e, Oxford, 


Welsh, Miss Silvia M., ulbach-Strasee, 
69 11, L, Munich, Bavaria, 
52, Piccadilly, 


Wermbher, , Sir Fulins, Hart., 
ware ay Esy., Shide Villa, SE 
t,. 
Whateley, A. P., Esq., 4, Southwick Crescent, 
W. 


Whibley, Leonard, Esq., Pembroke College, 
Cambri 
Williams, W, C. A., Esq., Garden House, Corm- 
wall Gardens, 5. W. 
W nis R. D., Esq.,:35, Upper Brook Street, 
Wimborme, The Right Hon. Lord, 22, Arimgton 
Street, S.W, 
Withers, J. Ie Ssq., Howard Lowe, 4, Anindel 
Sireet, 5 am te 

Woodhouse, Prof. W. J., The University, Sydney, 
ho W. 

Wodlward, A. M., Esq., Crookebury Hurst, 
Farnham, Surrey. 

Wright, Dr. “Hagberg, London Library, St. 
ames: Squa. 

+ | Wn iad es British Museum, W.C. Sr 
[Bad oon on. Margaret, 12, Great Stan 

ty. paret, 


Yorke, V. W., Esq., The Farringdon Works, 
Shoe Lane, E.C. 
Yule, Miss A: Tarrmdale House, Rose-shire 


DIRECTORS OF THE SCHOOL. 
1886—1905, 


F. C. PENROSE, M.A, D.CLL, LL.D. F.RS., 1856—1887 
ERNEST A. GARDNER, M.A., 1887—1895. 

CECIL H. SMITH, LL.D., 1895—1897. 

DAVID G. HOGARTH, M.A. 1897—1900. 

R,. CARR BOSANQUET, M.A., 1900—1906, 

R. McG. DAWKINS, M.A., 1906— 


HONORARY STUDENTS OF THE 
SCHOOL. 


1886—1908. 


Prof, J. B. Bury, Trinity College, Cambridge. Elected 1895. 
LL.D. Litt.D, D, Litt. 


Arthur J. Evans, Esg., Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. Elected 1895. 
LL.D, D.Litt, F.R.S. ; 


Prof. J. Linton Myres, A former Student of the School. Elected 1896, 
M.A. 

Prof. Ernest Gardner, Formerly Director of the School. Elected 1897. 
M.A. 


Prof, A. van Millingen, Professor of History at Robert College, Constantinople. 

M.A, D.D. " "Elected 1904. 

W. H. Forbes, M.A. Late Fellow of Balhol College, Oxford. Elected 1906, 

Prof. W, J, Woodhouse. Professor in the University of Sydney. Formerly Student of 
the School Elected 1908. 
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STUDENTS OF THE SCHOOL. 
1886—1908. 


Emest A. Gardner. M.A. Formerly Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge 
and Craven University Student. Yates Professor of 
Archaeology at University College, London. Admitted 
1886—87, Director of the School, 1887—1895. Hon. 
Student of the School. 

David G. Hogarth. M.A. Fellow and formerly Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
first Craven Fellow, Director of the School 1897—1900. 
Admitted 1886—87. Ke-admitted (for work in Cyprus) 
1867—80. 

Rupert C, Clarke. M.A. Exeter College, Oxford. Rector of Ellesborough, Bucks. 
Admitted 1886—87. 

F. H. H. Guillemard. Gonville and Caius College, par alr ir, 3 First University 

M.A., M.D.,F.LS., etc. Reader in Geography. Admitted (for work in Cyprus) 

1887— 88. 


aa7—sé 
Montague R. James. Provost and late Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. Director 
Litt.D, of the Fitzwilliam Museum. Admitted (for work in Cyprus) 
1887—838, with grant of £100 from the University. 
R. Elsey Smith. Professor of Architecture and Construction, King’s College, 
F.RLLB.A. London, Appointed to Studentship by Royal Institute of 


British Architects, 1587—88. 

Robert Weir Schultz. Admitted as Gold Medallist and Travelling Student of the 
Roval Academy of Arts, 1887—88. Re-admitted 1888—8o9, 
1 


Sidney H. Barnsley. Admitted as Student of the Royal Academy, 1887—38. 
Re-admitted 1389-—go, 1890—91. 

j. A. R. Munro, MLA. Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln College, Oxford, Admitted (for 
work in Cyprus) 1888—89. Re-admitted (for same purpose) 
1839—go, 

H. Arnold Tubbs. M.A. Pembroke College, Oxford. Craven University Fellow. 
Professor of Classics at University College, Auckland, NZ. 
Admitted (for work in Cyprus) 1868—89. Re-admitted (for 
same purpose) 1889—g9o. 

j. G, Frazer. M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Admitted 1889—9o, 
with grant of #100 from the et crsity of Cambridge to 
collect material for commentary on Pausanias.' 

William Loring. M.A. Late Fellow of spas College, Cambridge. Warden of 
the Goldsmiths’ Co lege, New Cross, Secretary of the 
School, 1897— 1903. pea to Cambridge Studentship, 
1889—90, Re-admitted as Craven University Student, 

‘4 1890—91, 1891—g2, and 1892—93. 


This grant was afterwards returned to the University. 
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W. J. Woodhouse, M.A. Queen's College, Oxford. Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Sydney, N.S W. Formerly Lecturer in Ancient 
History and Political Riise at the University of 
ot. Andrews, Appointed to Oxford Studentship, 188g9—90. 
Re-admitted as Craven University Fellow, 1€91—92 and 

1ig2—g}. 

G. C. Richards. M.A Late Fellow of Hertford Co'lege. Fellow and Tutor of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Formerly Professor of Greek at University 
College, Cardiff. - Admitted as Craven University Fellow, 
1659—go, Ke-admutted 1890— 91. 


O. H. Parry. B.A. Magdalen College, Oxford. Archbishop's Missioner to the 
Nestorian Christians: Admitted 1r889—go. 
J. F. R. Stainer. Magdalen College, Oxford. Admitted 1889—g0, 
M.A. BCA. 


R.A. H. Bickford-Smith. Trinity College, Cambridge. Admitted 1889—90. 
M.A. F.S.A. 

A. G. Bather. M.A. Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Assistant Master 
at Winchester College. Admitted 1889—g0. Re-admitted 
18gI—9g2z, on appointment to the Cambridge Studentship 
r6g2—gqz as Prendergast Greek Student; and again, 
1893—94, a5 Cambridge Student. 


E. E. Sikes. BLA, Fellow and Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Appomted to Cambridge Studentship, 1890—91, 
J. G. Milne. MLA. Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Examiner in the Board of 


Education, Appointed to Oxford Studentship, 1&8g90—gr. 


H. Stuart Jones. M.A. Formerly Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford, 
and Director of the British School at Rome. Admitjed 
as Craven University Fellow, 1890—p1. Re-admitted 
1ig2—93. 

Miss Eugenie Sellers Girton sa Cambridge. ,Keeper of the Duke of Devon- 

(Mrs. 5. Arthur Strong), shire’s Collections. Admitted 1 HI. 

F. Brayne Baker. M.A. Sometime Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge. Assistant 

Master at Malvern College. Admitted 1891—92. 


C, C, Inge. M.A. Magdalen College, Oxford. Curate of Cranleigh, Guildford. 
Appomted 1891—92 to the Oxford Studentship, 
E. F. Benson. M.A. King's College, Cambridge. Admitted 1891—92, with grant 


of {100 from the Worts Fund at Cambridge; 1892—93 

on appointment to the Cambridge Studentship ; 1893—94 

as Craven Student; and 169g—g5 as Prendergast Student. 

J. G. Piddington, M.A. Magdalen College, Oxford. Admitted 1891—92. Ke-admitted 
(J. G. Smith) 1895—g4, 


V. W. Yorke. M.A. Late Fellow of me College, Cambridge. Admitted 1892— 
93- Re-admitted 1893—94. 
J. L. Myres. M.A. Student and Tutor of Christ Church, and late Fellow of 


Magdalen College, Oxford. Professor of Greek History 
in the University of Oxford. Admitted 1892—93 
as Craven Fellow. Re-admitted 1893—94 and 1894—g5. 
Hon. Student of the School, 


RK. J. G. Mayor. M.A. Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Examiner in the 
Board of Education, Admitted 1892—g3. 


R. C. Bosanguet. M.A. 


E, R. Bevan. M.A. 
A. F. Findlay. 


T. Duncan. 
J. E. Brooks. M.A. 
H. Awdry. M.A. 


Duncan Mackenzie. 
M.A: (Edin.), Ph.D. 
(Vienna) 


Archibald Paterson. 
Charles KR. R. Clark, 


Cc. C. Edyar. HA. 


F. R. Earp. M.A, 
F. A.C, Morrison. M.A. 


H. H. West. *1.A. 
Miss C, A. Hutton. 
Pieter Rodeck. 


J. G, C. Anderson. M.A. 


J. W. Crowfoot. MLA. 


A. E. Henderson. K.DLA, 


W. A, Curtis. 
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Trinity College, Cambridge. Professor of Archaeology in the 
University of Liverpool, Assistant Director of the School, 
1899—1900, Director 1990—1906. Admitted 1892—93. 
Re-admitted as Craven University Student 1894—95. 
Re-admitted as Craven Student 1895—96 and 1896—97- 

Christ Church, Oxford. Admitted on appointment to the 
Oxford Studentship. 1§g2—93. 

New College, Oxford. Admitted 1893—94. 

Sent out from Aberdeen by the United Presbyterian Church of 

Scotland. Admitted 1894—95. 

Sent out from Aberdeen by the Church of Scotland. Admitted 
1894—95. | 
St. Peter's College, Cambridge. Admitted 1894—95. Ke- 

admitted as Associate 1896—g7. 

New College, Oxford. Assistant Master at Wellington 
College. Admitted 1894—95. 

Universities of Edinburgh and Vienna. Carnegie Fellow'in 
History at the University of Edinburgh. Admitted 1595—. 
Re-admitted 1896—g7, 1897—98 and 1898—g9. 

University of Edinburgh. Admitted 1895—96. 

Student of the Royal Academy. Appointed 1895—96, and 
reappointed 18965—97, by the Managing Committee to an 
Aichiterticen Studentship. 

Oriel College, Oxford. Inspector of Antiquities for Lower 
Egypt. Admitted 1895—96, and re-admitted 1896—97 (as 
Craven University Fellow), 1897—98 and 1898—99. 

Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Admitted 1896—97. 


Jesus College, Cambridge. Admitted (as Prendergast Greek 
Student) 189o6—97. 

Formerly of Trinity College, Cambridge. Admitted 1596—97. 

Girton College, Cambridge. Admitted 1896—97. 

Architect to Arab Monuments Committee, Cairo. Admitted 
1896—97 as Travelling Student and Gold Medallist of the 
Royal Academy. 

Formerly Fellow of Lincoln College. Student, Tutor, and 
Censor of Christ Church, Oxford, Admitted (as Criven 
University Fellow) 1896—97. . 

Brasenose College, Oxford. Assistant Director of Education 
and Acting Curator of Antiquities, Sudan Government. 
Formerly in the Education Department, Cairo. Lecturer 
in Classics, Mason College and University, Birmingham. 
Admitted, on appointment to the Oxford Studentship, 
iioo—o7. Re-admitted r897—-98. 

Universities of Aberdeen and Edinburgh. Admitted, as 
holder of Blackie Travelling Scholarship, 1896—97. 

Owen Jones Student of ae Institute of British Architects, 
1897—93. Admitted 1897—95. Re-admitted 1898—99, 
Poot—oe2, and 1907—o3. 

Heriot Scholar of Edinburgh University. Admitted 1897—g8. 
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A. J. Spiisbury. M.A.  Queen’s College, Oxford. Admitted 1897—98, on appointment 
iP _ to the Oxford Studentship. 


E.. B. Hoare. Magdalen College; Oxford, Admitted 1897—98, as Archi- 
tectural Student. 
J. C, Lawson, M.A. Fellow and Lecturer of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 


Admitted as Craven University Student, 1895—99. lKe- 
admitted 1899—Ig00. 

C.D: Edmonds. M.A. Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Assistant Master at Royal 
Naval College, Osborne, Formerly at Aldenham School, 
Admitted as Prendergast Student, 1898—99. 

J. H. Marshall. M.A. King’s College, Cambridge. Director-General of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India. Admitted 1898—99. Re-admitted 
as Prendergast Student, 1900—o1. 

Clement Gutch. M.A. King’s College, Cambridge. Lecturer at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Admitted, 1898—99, on appointment to the 
Cambridge Studentship, 

F, B. Welch. BA. Magdalen College, Oxford. Second Master at Pocklington 
School Admitted as Craven University Fellow, 1rog6—g 
Re-admitted 1899—1 900, 

T. D. Atkinson. Admitted as Architectural Student, 1898—99, 


J. K. Fotheringham. M.A. Merton and Magdalen Colleges, Oxford. Lecturer in Classical 
Literature at pete bi College, London. Examiner in the 
University of London; Brassey Research Student. Admitted 
on appointment to Oxford Studentship, 1898—99 


J. H. Hopkinson, M.A. University College, Oxford. Warden of Hulme Hall and 
Lecturer in Classical Archaeology, University of Manchester, 
Formerly Lecturer in Greek, University of Birmingham. 
Admitted as Craven University Fellow, 1899—1900 and 





1900—o1, 

$. C. Kaines-Smith. Magdalene College, Cambridge. Admitted 1899—1900, on 
appointment to Cambndge Studentship, 

Miss O. C, Kithler — Girton College, Cambridge. Admitted 1899—1900. 

(Mrs. Charles Smith). 

D. Theodore Fyfe. Architectural Association Travelling Student, 1899. Admitted 
1899—1900, on appointment to Architectural Studentship, 

K. T. Frost. Brasenose College, Oxford. Ministry of Public Instruction, 

' MLA, F.B.G.S. Es pt. Formerly Lecturer in Classics at Isleworth. Officer 
of the Egyptian Exploration Fund, 1g904—o5. Admitted on 


appointment to the Oxford Studentship, 1g900—or. 


R. D. Wells. Trinity College, Cambridge. Admitted on appointment to 
B.A. F.R.T BLA the Architectural Studentship, 1900—o1, 


). ff. Baker-Penoyre, M.A. Keble College, Oxford. Secretary and Libranan to the 
Society for Promoting Hellenic Studies. Secretary to the 
Brith Schools in Athens and Rome. Admitted 'g00—ar, 

Marcus N. Tod. M.A. Fellow of Orel College, Oxford, and University Lecturer in 
Greek Epigraphy. Craven University Fellow, Assistant- 
Director of the School 1902—1904. Admitted on appomt- 
ment to “Senior Studentship,” 1901-02. : 


F, W. Hasluck. M.A. 


C, Heaton Comyn. 
A.R.1.B.A., M.R.San.1. 


Miss H. L. Lonmer. 


Baroness E. Roseném- 


A. P. Oppé. M.A. 


W. L. H. Duckworth. 
M.D., Sc.D., M.A. 


C. T. Currelly. BLA. 


R. McG, Dawkins. M.A. 


E. &S. Forster. M.A. 


A. J. B, Wace. M.A. 


E. W. Webster. M.A. 


.B, Caspar. B.A, 


J. L. Stokes, BLA. 


Miss M, K, Welsh 
(Mrs. A. M. Daniel). 
G. Dickins, B.A. 
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Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Assistant Director of 
the School from 1g06, Admitted on appoimtment to 
Cambridge Studentship, 1901—02. Re-admitted 1gaz—o3, 
1j04—05, 1905—06, 1906—07. 

Admitted on appointment to the Architectural Studentship, 
1go1—oz. Ke-admitted 1903-04. 

Girton College, Cambridge. Classical Tutor of Somerville 
College, Oxford. Admitted as Pfeiffer Travelling Student, 
Ig01—oz2. 

Royal Holloway College, and University College, London. 

mitted 1901—o2. 

New College, Oxford. Examiner in the Board of Educatio ion. 
Formerly Lecturer in Greek at St. Andrews University. 
Admitted rg901—o2. 

Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. University Lecturer in 
Physical Anthropology. Admitted 1902—93 

Victoria College, Toronto, Assistant to Professor Flinders 
Petrie, under the Egypt Exploration Fund. Admitted 
1902— 03. Ke-admitted 1903-04. 

Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Director of the 
School from 1906. Admitted 190203. Re-admitted as 
Craven Student, 1903—04. Re-admitted 1904—05. 

Bishop Frazer's Scholar, Oriel College, Oxford. Lecturer in 
Classics in the University of Sheffield. Formerly Assistant 
Lecturer inthe University College of N. Wales. Admitted 

on appointment to the Oxford Studentship, 1902—03. 

Re-admitted 1903-04, with grants from the Craven Fund 
and Oriel College. 

Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Prendergast 
Student. Craven Student, Assistant Director of the 
British School at Rome, 1905. Admitted 1902-03. Ke- 
admitted 1903—04, 1994—05, 1905—06, 1906—97, 1907—08, 
1908—og. 


Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. Taylorian Scholar in 
German, tgo1. John Locke Scholar in Mental Philosophy, 
1904. Admitted 1902—03. 

Soane Student. Admitted 1g02—0}. 

Admitted 1902—03 

Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. University 
Scholar in German. Lecturer at University College, 
Gower Street, W. Admitted 1903—04. 

Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Librarian of 
Charterhouse School. Admitted (as Holder of the Prior 
Scholarship from Pembroke College), 1903-04. 

Newnham Sis Cambridge. Holder of the Marion Ken- 
nedy Scholarship. Admitted 1903-04. 

Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, Craven Fellow. 
Admitted 190j—o5.  Re-admitted as School Student, 
1905 —06, 1906—o7, I907—08, 1908—o9, 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Admitted tgo4—o5. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Lecturer in Anthropology, 
University of Wisconsin, U.S.A. Admitted 1904—95. 
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W. A. Kirkwood. MA. 
H. J. W. Tillyard. B.A. 


Miss G. M. A. Richter. 


J. P. Droop. B.A. 


Miss M. Hamilton. B.A. 
(Mrs. G. Dickins), 
A. C.. Brown. GA, 


F. Orr. 
R. Traquair, A.R.1 BLA. 


Miss E. BR. Abrahams, 
J. Farrell. B.A. 


Walter George. 
T. E. Peet. B.A. 
4. M. Woodward. BLA. 


W. M. Calder. BLA. 
W.. Harvey. 


H. Pire-Gordon. B.A. 
M.S. Thompson. B.A. 


A. C. Sheepshanks, B.A. 


N. Whatley. BLA. 
G. L. Cheeseman, M.A. 
A. W. Gomme. FA, 


University College, Toronto, Admitted 1904—o5. 

Caius College, Cambridge. Lecturer in Greek, University of 
Edinburgh. Admitted ig04—e5 as Assistant Librarian. 
Re-admitted 1905—o06 fon appointment to Studentship), 
1go6—o7, 1908—o9. | 

Girton College, Cambridge, Assistant Curator in Department 
of Classical Antiquities, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. Adnoitted 1904—05. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Assistant to Dr, Stein in the 
arrangement of his collections, Admitted 1905—06, 1905—o7, 
1907-08, 1908—o9. 

University of St. Andrews, Holder of a Research Scholarship 
under the Carnegie Trust. Admitted 1905—06, 1906—07. 
Scholar of New College, Oxford. Formerly Assistant Lecturer 
in Classics, Manchester University. Assistant Master at 

Marlborough College. Admitted 1905—06. 

Admitted 1ga5—oh 

Admitted 1905—o6 [on appointment to an Architectural 
Studentship}. Lecturer on Architecture to the Edinburgh 
College of Art. 

University College, London. Admitted 1905—o6. 

Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Adinitted 1906—o7, 
1go7—oO8, 1908 —o9. 

Admitted 1906—0o7. 

Queen's College, Oxford. Admitted 1906—o7, 1908—o9. 

Late Classical Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford. Assistant 
Director, r909—10. Admitted 1906—7, 1go7—o8, 1908—cx). 

Christ Church, Oxford, Adinitted 1907—08, 

Gold Medallist and Travelling Student of the Royal Academy. 
Admitted 1907—0o8. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. Admitted 1907—08. 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Holder of Chas. Oldham 
University Scholarsh ship. Admitted 1g07—o8, 19058—09. 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Assistant Master at Eton. 

Admitted ij07—o8, 

Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford, Admitted 1907—o8. 

New College, Oxford. Admitted 1908—o9, 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Admitted 1r908— 09. 
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ASSOCIATES OF THE SCHOOL. 


Rev. A. H. Cruikshank. Elected 1Bg6, 


Ambrose Poynter, Esq. i 189. 
J. E. Brooks, Esq. = 1894. 
Miss Louisa Pesel, “ 1go2. 

. F. Crace, Esq. = 1902. 
Miss Mona Wilson. i 1905. 
J..5. Carter, ai: a 1903. 
B. Townsend, Esq a 1903. 
A. M. Damiel, Esq. m 1G}. 
H, W, Allen, Esq. = 1Q0h. 
W. Miller, Esq. s Igo. 


George Kennedy, Esq. 9 TqQ0h. 
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SUGGESTED PLAN OF STUDY. 


Under an ideal system a student would spend two or three seagons in Greece, 
devoting the first year fo general studies, the second to some special subject. 

During the first year the student, while not losing sight of his special subject, 
might apportion his time thus :-— 


August and Septeméer—Leam German in Berlin, Mumich, or Dresden, and 
thus be able to profit by the three or four courses of lectures given by the Secre- 
taries of the German and Austrian Institutes in Athens. For archaeological 
literature some knowledge of German 15 practically essential. 


Oefober.— Arrive in Greece. Acquire if possible some use of Modern Greek, 
See Olympia, Delphi, Mycenae, Epidaurus, the Argive Heraion, before the 
November rains. 


November (middle)—Remain three or four months in Athens steadily work- 
ing at sites and in Museums, attending courses of lectures and making frequent 
short excursions to points of interest by train, cycle, etc. 


March and Apn/.—Travel, study sites, join one of the Island cruises for 
students, 


May and _June—Begin to concentrate on special work, ¢.¢. assist in excava- 
tions, with a view to working upon the results during the coming year and 
excavating with more or less complete control in the second summer, 

or explore a given district in Greece or Asia Minor, an island or a group of 
islands, 

or work in museums in Italy, Austria, or Germany, 

er attend lectures in Pompeti and spend some months in Kome and the cooler 
Etruscan cities. In this case the student is advised to attach himself to the British 
School at Rome (Palazzo Odescalchi), in order that he may be admitted to the 
Library, and have the nght to attend the lectures (see rules of the School). 


The second year should be devoted almost entirely to special work in a narrower 
field. 


The course here suggested must be modified to suit each case, There will 
always be students who are already specialists in some branch of classical Jearn- 
ing and only seek fresh material for research. There will be others who wish to 
see something of all sides of ancient life in order to illuminate their reading and 
fit themselves for general classical teaching, although they have not time for 
minute archaeological study. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS 


BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


OBJECTS OF THE sCHOOL. 
I. The first aim of the School shall be to pronwte the study of Greek archaeology in all its 
Among these shall be {1} the tat af “pda att an Bronce yearn? iit i ap war! of 

every period ; (ii) the study of inseriptions ; (iii) the exploration of ancient sites ; (Iv) the tracing 
of ancient roads and et of traffic. 

Il. Besides being a School of Archaeology, it shall be also, in the most comprehensive sense, 
a School of Classical Studies. Every period of the Greek language and literature, from the earliest 
age to the present day, shall be considered as coming within the province of the School. 

Ill. The School shall also be a centre at which information can be obtamed and bocks 
consulted by British travellers m Greece. 

IV. For these purposes a Library shall be formed, and maintained, of archaeological and other 
suitable books, including maps, plans, and photographs, 

THE SUBSCRIBERS. 
V. The following shall be considered a5 Subscribers to the School :— 
(1) Donors, other than Corporate Bodies, of £10 and. ose 
{z) Annual Subscribers of Zi and upwards during the of their subscription. 

VI. A corporate body subscribing not less than £50 9 year, sates a term of years, shall, during 
that term, have the right to nominate a member of the Managing Committer, 

VII. A meeting of Subscribers shall be held in October of each years at which each Subscriber 
shall have one vote. A subscribing corporate body may send a representative. At this meeting a 

rt from the Managing Committee shall be ted, including o financial statement and 
elssides from the reports of the Director and St ts for the season. At this meeting shall also 
be annually elected or re-elected the Treasurer and ihe + Seceuinty of the School, two Auditors, and 
four members of the Managing Committee, in place of those retiring under Rule XIII. (3). . 
eee Special meetings of Subscribers may, if necessary, be summoned by the Managing 

tre, 

IX, Subscribers shall be entitled to receive a copy of any reports that may be published by 

the School, to use the Library, and to attend the public meetings of the School, whenever they may 


be in Athens. 
THE TRUSTEES, 
the School shall be vested in three Trustees, who shall be appointed for 
life, ox except as rigors acon! Sad provider, Vacancies in the number of Trastees shall be filled wp at ihe 
anni ett of the Subseribers. 

XI. Inthe event of a Trustee becoming unfit or incapable of acting, he sie be removed from 
his office by a majority of three-fourths of those present af a special meeting of Subscribers 
summoncl by the M : Committee for that purpose, and another Trustee shall by the same 
majority be appointed im clase, 

MIL. In the event of the death or resignation of a Trustee occurring between two annual meet 


ings, the Managing Committee shall have the power of nominating another Trustee to act in his 
place until the next annual meeting. 


THE MANAGING COMMITTEE. 
XT. The Managing Committee shall consist of the following :— 
{1) The etm of the School. 

ta) The Treasurer and Secretary of the School. 

(3) Twelve Members elected by the Sabsoribers at the annual meetings, Of these, 
four shall retire m each year, at first by lot, afterwards by rotmtion. Members 
retiring are eligible for re-election. 

(4) The members nominated by corporate bodies under Rule VI. 

XIV. The Committee shall have control of all the affairs of the School, and shall decide any 


diapute thal may arise between the Director and Students. They shall have er to deprive 
Student of the use of the school-buikding. aa gob 


XV. The Committee shall meet as a role once in every two months; but the : 
may, with the approval of the Chairman and Treasurer, summon a special meeting when necesrary. 
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XVI. Doe notice of every meeting shall be sent to exch member of the Committee ly a 
simmons signed by the Secretary. Three members of the Committee shall be « quorum. 
~ XWIL In case of an equality of votes, the Chairman shall have a second or casting vote. 
XVEIL In the event of vacancies occurring among the officers or on the Committee between 
the annual elections, they may be provisignally jap by the Committee until the next annual 


meetir ——— 

me HONORARY STUDENTS, STUDENTS, AND ASSOCIATES 

XIX. The Stadents shall consist of the following :— 

(1) Holders of travelling fellowships, studentships, or scholarships at any University of 
the United Kinedomn of of the British Colonies, Re 

(2) Travelling Students sent out by the Royal Academy, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the Byzantine Kesearch and Publication Fund, or other similar 

(3) Other persons who shall «isfy the Managing Committee that they are dul 

: qualified to be admitted to the privileges of the School, vi pe 

XX. No person, other than a student af the British School at Rome, shall be ailmitted as a 
Stulent who does not intend to reside at least three months in Greek lands. Tn the case of Students 
of the British School at Rome, an aggregate residence of four months at the two Schools will be 
accepted as alternative to three months’ residence in Greece, 

XXII. Students attached to the School will be expected to pursue some definite course of stud 
of research in a department of Hellenic studies, and to write in each season a report upon their 
work. Such r ; Shall be submitted to the Director, shall by him be forwarded to the Managing 
Committee, and may be published by the Committee if and as they think proper. + : 

XXII. Intending Students are required to apply to the Secretary, They will be regarded aa - " 
Students fram the date of their adantacion by the Committee to the 31st day of October nest ~~ « oy 
following ; but any Student admitted between July ist and October 31st in any year shall continue 
to be regarded as a Student until October 31st of the followimg year. 

XXITL The Managing Committee may elect as Honorary Students of the School such 
permons as they may fram time to time deem Mira of that distinction, and may also elect as 
Associates of the School any persons actively engaged in study or exploration in Greek lands. 

XXIV. Honorary Students, Students, and Associates thall have a right to we the Litwary of 
the School and to attend all lectures given in connexion with the School, free of charge. 

XXV. Students shall be expected to reside in the Hostel provided for them, except with the 
sanction af the Managing Committe:, Priority of claim to accommodation in the Hostel shall be 
delermined by the Committee, 

THE DIRECTOR. 


XXVL The Director shall be appointed by the Managing Committee, on terms which shall le 
poate pon at the time, for a period of not more than three years. He shall be eligible for 
re-election 

KAWVIL He shall have possession of the school-building as a dwelling-house, | 

XXVIII It shall be his duty (1) to guide and assist the studies of Students and Associates of the 
School, affording them all the aid in his power, and also to see that reports are duly furnished by 
Students, in accordance with Rule XXL, and placed in the hands of the Secretary before the end of 
June; (2) to act as Editor of the School Annual. 

XXIX. (a) Public Meetings of the School shall be held in Athens during the season, at 
which the Director and Students of the School shall real papers on some subject of study ar 
research, and make reports on the work undertaken by the School. (4) The Director shall deliver 
lectures to Students of the School. At least six of such meetings and lectures shall be held in the 
course of each session. 

XXX. He may at his discretion allow persons, not Students of the School, to use the Library 
and attend his hetero 

XXXL He shall be resident at Athens from the beginning of November in each year to the end 
af the following June, but shall be at liberty to absent himself for short periods for purposes of 
exploration or research. 

XXXII At the end of cach season he shall report to the Managing Committee—{i) on the 
studies pursned during the season by himself and by each Student; {ti} on the state of the School- 
premises and the repairs needed! for them; (iii) on the state of the Library and the purchases 
Ss esr é&ec., which he may think desirable; and (iv) on any other matter affecting the interests of 
the nod. 

XXXUL In ease of misconduct the Director may be removed from his office by the Managing 
Committee by a majority of three-fourths of those present at a meeting specially summoned for the 
purpose. Of such <i at least a fortnight’s notice shall be given. 
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RULES FOR THE MACMILLAN HOSTEL. 

XXXIV, The nmnagement of the Hostel shall be at the discretion of the Director and 
shal] be subject to his control, 

XXAV. The Director shall have power to exclude a Student from the Hostel in case of mis- 
conduct ; but such exclusion must be immediately reported to the Managing Committee. 

MAXXVE The Students shall, until further notice, pay a fixed charge of twelve shillings a 
week for the smaller, and fourteen shillings a Week for the larger rooms in the Hostel. Thess 
payments shall include fire, lighting, and the netessary servants’ wages. 

MXXVIL Honorary Stadents, Associates, members of the Committee, and ex-directars may 
be admitted to residence in the Hostel. Other persons, if seriously engaged in study or research, 
may be admitted by the Director at higdiscretion. But no person shall reside in the Hostel under 
thie rule to the exclusion of any Student desiring admission. 

AAAVIL. The weekly charge for esitents other than Studente shall be seventeen shillings 
and Sixpence until further mothe. | q 

 AXADS. The Director shall draw up further rules for the internal management of the 
Hostel; such miles to be subject to the approval of the Managing Commitice, 
RULES FOR THE LIBRARY. 
ML. The Director.shall have power to make rules for the management of the Library, its 
wae by Students, and the like; such rules to be subject to the approval of the Managing Committee, 
PUBLICATION, 
9 ALL No publication whatever, respecting the work of the School, shall be made without the 
previous approval of the Committee, | 
4+ , THE FINANCES. 
‘ “ ALT All money received on behalf of the School beyond what is required for current 
sx[enscs shall be invested in the nares and af the discretion of the Trustees. | 
ALU. The banting account of the School shall be placed in the names of the Treazurer and 
Secretary, who shall sign cheques jointly. 
ALIV. The first chim on the revenie of the School shall be the maintenance and repair of 
the School-biilding, and the payment of rates, taxes, and insurance. | 
< ALY. The second claim shall be the salaries of the Director and Secretary, as arranged 
wy between them and the Managing Committee. 

ALVL. Incase of there being a surplus, a som shall be annually devoted to the maintenance 
of the Library of the School and to the publication of a report; and a fund shall be formed from 
which grants may be made for travelling and excavation. 

Aepited, 190%, 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


CONTRIBUTORS to the Annual af the British School at Athens axe 
requested to use the following systems of transliteration when writing in 
English such Greek words as have not become part of the English 
language :— 


ANCIENT GREEK. 


Powel, 

a=—<d: ) 
o krater, lekane. 

.— 7 \ 

Wy 

b= kalpis. 
ote: kothon, kantharos, Amyklaion. 

v=: after a consonant, as aryballos, kylix > » after another vowel, 

as boule. 


at=at: Aigion, Erythrai, except at the end of words, such as Mycenac, 
which are commonly Latinised in form, when #e may 
be used. 
e=cr: Meidias. 
oor: Chalkioikos. 
vim: mula, 
av=anv: Aulis. 
ev=en: Eutychos, 
eu=en: boule, 
' Consonants. 
A=6; yar; G=ds tas; O=th; n= | XSL pe; pHa; F=2; 
w=pP; p=r; o, ses; T=!f; o= pit: y=; Woops; yy="E; ya eS 
y= ach : p= rh, 


1 never =c except for place-names like Corinth, Mycenae, or some names of persona like 
Clzon, which have become English words. 
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Accents, 


Contributors are requested to indicate accents and breathings very 
clearly and accurately. 


MODERN GREEK 


lowels. 
i= gt | 
e=f° 
=p ‘Terre TIy-yuidia = Pénte Pegadia, 
tT: | 
te on? , Tewp-ytog = Georgios. 


v=y: MoAao:=Moldoi. But for av, ev, ov see below. 
a=@i: Kawwaprarn= Kaisariane. 

e=er: “Ayia Eipnyy= Hagia Eiréne. 

or=0f: MubdAor= My loi. 

vi=ni: Wuyouvtos = psychoyids. 

ov=on: Lxperot =Skripou. 


‘ ee =af and ¢f before unvoiced consonants (6, « (£, ¥), 7, 5, 7, }, %) and 
av, ev before vowels and voiced consonants: Evd@iptos= 
Efthymios : ; Aavpa= Lavra. 
Consonants. 

A=v; y=, but yy, ye and yy as ag, nt and welt; 6=d+ Fos; P=th: 
c= ih mee? p=m; pHa; F=x; w=p; p=r; pp=rrh; pork; o, ¢=5; 
t=; 6, y¥, W= pA, ch, ps. 

The rough breathing to be written h: “Ayiog Temp yeos = H. Gedrgios. 


Accents. 


Accents, in all cases to be written as acute, to be indicated. 

In any case where the Greek form of the word is felt to be obscured 
it may be added in Greck letters (in brackets) the first time a word occurs, 
and conversely the exact pronunciation, if it should be of importance for 
any reason, may be specially indicated. 

am The arguments in support of this system will be found in Mr. R. M. Dawkins’ paper on 
‘The Transliteration of Modern Greek’ in 4.4. vol, xv. 
DD 2 
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ABBREVIATIONS, ETC. 


For the conventions respecting the indicaticn of quotations from 
ancient and modern authorities, titles of periodical and collective publica- 
tions, transliteration of inscriptions, and quotations from MSS. and 
literary texts, contributors are referred to the accompanying notes drawn 
up by the Editors of the /onrnal of Hellenic Studies, and kindly placed 
by them at the disposal of contributors to the 4 wazra/, 


[RerRintep From fae fowrnal of Hellenic Sindiers, VoL. XAXMIK., Vaart I, 909, 
Pr, LEXXVII—t1x. | 


Quotations from Ancient and Modern Authorities, 


Names of authors should not be underlined ; titles of books, articles, 
periodicals, or other collective publications should be underlined (for 
italics), If the title of an article is quoted as well as the publication in 
which it is contained, the latter should be bracketed, Thus: 

Six, /atré. xviii. 1903, Pp. 34, 
or— 
Six, Prefegenes (_Jahré. xviii. 1903), p. 34. 
But as a rule the shorter form of citation is to be preferred. 

The number of the edition, when necessary, should be indicated by a 

small figure above the line ; ¢,¢. Dittenb. Spi/* 123. 


Titles of Pertodtcal and Collective Publications. 


The following abbreviations are suggested, as already in more or less 
general use. In other cases, no abbreviation which is not readily identified 
should be employed. 


4A.-E£.Mf,=Archiologisch-epigraphische Mitteilungen, 

Alan, @& #-—>Annali dell’ Institute. 

Arch, Ans,=Archiologischer Anzeiger (Beiblatt zum Jahrbuch). 

Arch, Zeit.=Archiologische Zeitung. 

Ath, Mift.= Mitteilungen des Deutschen Arch, Inst., Athenische Abteilung, 
Baumeister= Baumeister, Denkmiiler des klassischen Altertums. 

AC. 77,= Bulletin de Correspondance Helléenique, 
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ferl. Fas.= Furtwingler, Beschreibung der Vasensammlung zu Berlin. 
i A. Bronces= British Museum Catalogue of Bronzes. 

#Af.C.= British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins. 

AW. faser.= Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum. 

ALAY, Seedét.= British Museum Catalogue of Sculpture. 

AL. Terrecofias= British Musewm Catalogue of Terracottas. 

Aw, Fases.—British Museum Catalogue of Vases, 1893, ete. 

/.5_A,= Annual of the British School at Athens. 

ALS. = Papers of the British School at Rome. 

Hull, & f= Bullettino dell’ Instituto. 

Busolt=Busolt, Griechische Geschichte. 

CiG.= Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarium. 

C./_£,<Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

Ci. Aev.= Classical Review. 

CA. Acad. Juser.= Comptes rendus de l'Académie des Inscriptions. 
CA. St. Pet. = Compte rendu de la Commission de St. Pétersbourg. 
Dar.-Sagl.= Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités. 

Dittenb. O.G/. = Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae. 
Dittenb. Sy/fi= Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum, 

"Eq. "Apx.—"Eqinmepis 'Apyauodaryixy, | 1 
..=Collitz, Sammlung der Griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften (or Collitz-Bechtel), 
Gerh. 4.F,=Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder. 
G.Gw4.=Goittngensche Gelchrte Anzeigen. 

Head, 4..V.= Head, Historia Numorum. 

/.G.= Inscriptiones Graccaes 

/.G@A.= Rohl, Inscriptiones Graccae antiyuissimae. 

fod é,=Jabrbuch des Deutschen Archiologischen Instituts. 

fatresé.= Jahreshefte des Oesterreichischen Archaologischen [nstituts. 
/-f.S.= Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

Avie. = Klio (Beitriige zur alten Geschichte). 

Le Has-Wadd. = Le Bas-Waddington, Voyage Archeologique. 
Michel= Michel, Recueil d'Inscriptions grecques. 

Aon. a. /.= Monumenti dell’ Instituto. 

Miiller-Wies. = Miiller-Wieseler, Denkmaler der alten Kunst. 

Afus, Maréfes.= Collection of Ancient Marbles in the British Museum. 
Newe faard, bi. Alf.= Neve Jahrbiicher fir das klassische Altertum. 
Neue fair, PAif = Newe Jahrbticher fur Philologie. 








! The attention of contributors is called to the fet that the titles of the volumes of the second 
issue of the Corpus of Greek Inseriptions, published by the Prussian Academy, have now been 
changed, as follows :— 

iG. 1 = Ineer. Atticae anno Enclidis vetustiores. 


= 2 1 setatis quae est inter Fucl, ann, et Augusti tempora 
S ie 1  Oetatis Romanae. 

» IV.= , Argoticis. 

«+ VIL= ,, Megaridis et Boeotine. 

» IN.= ,, Graecine Septentrionalis. 

» ALL = 4, Insul. Moris Acgaci pricter Delum. 

~~ Mtv. = ,, ‘Italine et Siciliae. 
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Niese= Niese, Geschichte der griechischen u. makedonischen Staaten. 

Nom. Chr.= Numismatic Chronicle. 

Num, Zetf,= Numismatische Zeitschrift. 

Pauly-Wissowa=Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie der classischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft. 

Paifof.= Philologus. 

Ramsay, C_#t.= Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia. 

Ramsay, Affsf. Geog. = Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor. 

Reinach, A4p. Senift.=S. Reinach, Képertoire des Sculptures. 

Reinach, A¢f. Vases=S. Reinach, Repertoire des Vases peints. 

fev. Arch, = Revue Archéologique. 

Rev. Et. Gr.= Revue des Etudes Grecques, 

Aer. New.— Revue Sumismatique. 

Aev. Pfotlel, = Revue de Philologie. 

AA, fus.= Rhemisches Musenm. 

Ram, Afi/i—Mitteilungen des Deutschen <Archadologischen Instituts, Romische 
Abteilung. 

Roscher=Roscher, Lexicon der Mythologie. 

S.C. =Sparta Museum Catalogue. 

7L.AMW.=Tituli Asiae Minoris. 

#./iV.= Zeitschrift fur Numismatik. 


Transiteration of Inseriptiens, 


[] Square brackets to indicate additions, #e. a lacuna filled by conjecture. 

() Curved brackets to indicate alterations, #e. (1) the resolution of an 
abbreviation or symbol ; (2) letters misrepresented by the engraver ; 
(3) letters wrongly omitted by the engraver; (4) mistakes of the 
copyist. 

<> Angular brackets to indicate omissions, fe. to enclose superfluous 
letters appearing on the original. 

.+» Dots to represent an unfilled lacuna when the exact number of missing 
letters is known, 

--+~- Dashes for the same purpose, when the number of missing letters is 
not known, 

Uncertain letters should have dots under them. 

Where the original has iota adscript, it should be reproduced in that form; 
otherwise it should be supplied as subscript. 

The aspirate, if it appears on the original, should be represented by a 
special sign, *. 
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Onotations from AITSS. and Literary Texts. 
The same conventions should be employed for this purpose as for 
inscriptions, with the following mjportant exceptions. 
( ) Curved brackets to indicate only the resolution of an abbreviation or 
symbol. 7 
{{ ]] Double square brackets to enclose superfluous letters appearing in the 
orginal. 
<> Angular brackets to enclose letters supplying an omission in the 
original. 
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British School at Athens. 


THis School (founded in 1886) gives to British Students of Greek Archaeology 
and Art the opportunity of pursuing their researches in Greece itself, with command 
of the means which the recent great advances of the science have rendered 
indispensable. 


Athens is now an archaeological centre of the first rank. The architecture of 
Greece can nowhere else be studied to such advantage; and the concentration in 
the Athenian museums of treasures of Antiquity found in Greek soil during the last 
few decades of years has made a personal knowledge of those museums in the 
highest degree desirable for Hellenic scholars, 


The student requires two auxiliaries when working in Athens. First, the com- 
mand of an adequate library; and second, the advice of trained archaeologists 
residing on the spot, who follow the rapid advance of the science, due to new 
discovery and the rearrangement of old materials, 


These advantages are now provided for French, German, Austrian, American, | 
and British archaeologists. By means of these Schools many excayations on Greek 
soil have been carried out; and those conducted in Cyprus, in the Peloponnese, 
in Melos, in Crete, and, finally, in Sparta and Northern Greece by the British 
School during the past twenty-four Sessions are an encouraging proof of the work 
that may be done in the future if the School be adequately supported. "The 4anwal 
of the British School at Athens, an archaeological periodical of recognisedly high 
standing, affords an opportunity for the publication of the Students’ more 
important results. 


, Students are admitted free of charge. They are required to pursue some 
definite course of Hellenic study or research, residing for the purpose not less than 
three months in Greek lands,’ and at the end of the Session to write a report of 
the work they have done, Applications from intending students should be made 
to the Secretary, JoHN ff. Baker-Penxovre, Esq., 19, Bloomsbury Square, W.C., 
who will also give full information. 

Donations or annual subscriptions to the School are much needed, and will 
be gladly received. They should be sent to the Hon, Treasurer, V. W. Yorke, 
Esq., M.A., The Farringdon Works, Shoe Lane, E.C. 


' In thé case of Students of the British School at Rome, an aggregate residence of four months 
at the two Schools will be accepted as alternative to three months’ residence at the School at Athens. 


fune, 1910. 


INDEX. 


ACHAEAN cities in 5. E, Laconia, r61, 164 

‘AyeAs, af Sparta, 49 

el dale a5 proper name, $2 

anian settlements, in the Aegean Islanils, 
ax3 ffs ; in Aetolia, 223; in Arcadia, 223 ; in 
Bithynia, 229; in Cyprus, 227; m 5. E. 
Laconia, 160, 173; in Marmara Is., 227 ; in 
Peloponnesns, 227 ; in Thessaly, 223 

Aleastus, Spartan family of, 97 £, 99 f., 
Lod 

Altar, archaic, of Artemis Orthia, 7, 9; date 
of, g, It, 12 

Amber bead, rg2 

Anna Perenna, 329, 332 F. 

Aphaia, temple of, ot Aegina, 274; E. 
pediment, sculpture from, 274 ©; Furt- 
wiingler’s restorations, 274 H., 284, 289, 291, 
295, 309; weathering of figures in the 
pediments, 276, 275, 280, 292, 296, 299 F. 

Aphrodite, statuette of, 169, note 

Apollo, Aigicetes, 82; Dromaios, 85; 
Kamecios, 22, 85; Oilectas, 65; triple cult of, 
with Artemis Hegemone and Eileithyin, 22 

Aristoteles, Tih, Cl., notes on career of, 57 ff. 

Armorial bearings, 205, 255, 2596, 263, 264, 
a7i, 272, 273 

Artemis Legemone, worship of, with Eileithyia, 

Artemis Orthia, carly worship of, to, 113 
Sanctuary of, 1, 4; original area of hieron of, 
6 ff. 3 reconstructions of, 11, 12 ff, stages of 
extension, 11 ff. 3 winged, with water-birds, 
19; with lion, 19; with snake, 19 

Asklepios, shrine of, 1734 

Asymmetry, facial, in archaic sculpture, 303 ff. 

Athena Salmonia, 350 

‘Atpomdumait, 46, 47, 48, §2 

Attic assessments, 229 ff, by assembly of 
1§00, 230, 242 





Beans, amber, r42; glass, r41 ; paste, 141 

Belchania, festival of, 349 

Belfry, Maniote, 206 £ 

Bell, bronze, 145 

Boeydr, 42, 45, 45, 47, 49 ff, 52 

Bone; die, 143: miscellaneous objects in, 20; 
strips of, Lg 

Bronze, dren Ceiithas strips, 144; bell, 
145; crescent, 149; dice, 146; double axe, 
1473 masks, 148; pins, 144, 146, 145; 
rings, 144, 146, 245, 247; statuettes, 146, 
147, 165 

Hull-roarer, 322, 325 

Byzantine, architecture in Mani, 179 ff; carving 
in Maniote churches, 179, 185, 186, 189, 
201, 203, 204; churches, se Churches; in- 
scriptions, 183, 184, 185, 185, oot, 196, 197, 
200, 209, 254, 256, 258; painting, 159, 199, 
204 ; pottery, 3; walls, 5 


CAMTAL, Hyzantine, carved, from Plotsa, 203 ; 
Dorie, inseribed, 86 

Carmen Arvale, 761 

Celts, 317 f. 

Chilon, 3, So 

Churches in Mani, dates of, 2tof., 214; styles 
of architecture, 211 f,; plans of, 212; H, 
Anorgyroi, 193; Dekoulos, 198; H. Deme- 
trios, 30g; HT, Elias, i983; U1. Georgins, 
161; H. Jonnnes, 190, 202; TT, Meta- 
morphosis, 186, 202; H, Nikolaos, 181, 194 ; 
H. Panagia, 193; H. Petros, 192; HEL. Ser- 
gius and Bacchi, 186; H. Sophia, 195% IL. 
‘Taxiarches, 83, 189, 204; H. Theodoros, 
153 

Cobble pavement, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, is 

Coms, 175. 247, 319, 350 

Cooks, Tag 

Cylinders, terracotia, > 
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DaArTYLS, Idaean, 309, 315 ff, 322 

Dedication by perioecus, 83 

Lice, bone, 143; bronze, 146 

Dikte, cave of, 348; ‘the gods in,’ 352; site of, 
340, 350, 351 

Di-trochaic metre, 362 ff. 

Dorie, capital, inscribed, 86; dress, 126, local 
variations of, 126, 130; pediment of D, 
temple, 20 

Double axe, bronze, 147 

Drain, at Sparta, §, 19 ff, ; construction of, 6; 
date of, 16; direction of, 17 


EILEITHYIA, association with Apollo and 
Artemis: Hegemume, 22; sanctuary of, at 
Sparta, 21; terracotta groups of, 21; tiles 
from sanciuary, 21 

“Evrires, 05, 100 

Eponymi, Spartan, 41 ; list of, in 2nd cent. ap., 
g2 ff. 


FIBULAE, 126, 147; ivory £.-plaque, 1g 

Figurines, lead, 14, 20; from Menelaion, rr4, 
r27 ff. ; termeotia, 20, 21, 175. 247; from 
Menelaion, 114, 116 ff. ; grotesque, 124 

Fourmont, inscriptions copied by, 2, 41, 74, 
Bg 

Frankish inscriptions, 254, 255, 262; monu- 
ments, roy, 165, 249 ff, ; at Adulin, 270ff, ; 
in Mytilene, 2590; in Phocaea, 255 


GaATTELUS! of Lesbos, possessions of, 248; in 
Aenoe, 2491f.; in Phocaea, 257 f7., in Myit- 
lene, 259 ff. ; pedigree of, 266 ff. 

Geometric, bronzes, 10, 20; pattery, 9, 10, 
rl, 19, 20, M4 

Geronthrai, 163 f. 

Gilt rings, 142 

Glass, Phoenician, 141; beads, T4t 

Glyppia, 165 

(rold pins, 133 

Gorgoneion on Spartan vases: appearance off, 
26, 29; position of, on, 29 

Grave-relief, archaic, 3, 80, 54; Roman, 209 

Greek language, transliteration of ancient, 214 ; 
modern, 215. ; systems of, letter-for-letter, 
217; soand-for-soand, 216f.; Leakrs, 220; 
foreign, 222 ; school of Psychari, 216, note ; 
medern Greek forms in Pyeantine inscriptions, 
183, 184, 188, 209 


INDEX. 


HARE, terracotta, 120 

Heleia, 339 

Helen, 87; shrine of, at Sparta, 108, cult of, 
with Menelaos, 109; on horseback, o24; 
xoana of, with Dioskouroi, 109; 2s nature 
goddess, tog 

Helen Dendritis, ro9 

Hellenistic tombs at Sparta, 3 

Helos, 161 

Herakles, in pediment of temple of Aphain, 
250, 303 

Herniin at Sparia, 3, 4, 167 

Hero-relief, 3, 74 

Horai, 355 f, 360 

Horses, lead, 132; terracotta head of, 117 

Hymn to Diktaean Zeus, 379 ff ; text of, 342 ff, 
351, 359; translation of, 358, 359; metre of, 
36t f ; dinkect of, 365 ; date and occasion of 
composition, 365 ; date and occasion of copy, 
345, 353) 354 

Hymns of invocation, 705, 339 


INITIATION ceremonies, 315 £, 317 £, 325, 323s 
324 f1., 335 

Inscriptions, Byzantine, 183, 184, 185, 188, 
191, 196, 107, 200, 209; Ancient Greek, 2, 
41 If: relating to wodieds dpae, 71 7 from 
Menelaion, 86 ff, t12; from Sanctuary of 
Chrihia, gt ff; from late-Roman walle at 
Sparta, 74 ff.; from miscellaneous sities, 
166, 244 ff. ; Frankish, 254, 255, 262 

Tonic metre, 362 fj @ majors, 352; 4 wrinare, 
x4 

Iron knife, 143 

Isyllus of Epidauras, 363, 364 

Ivory, fibula-plaque, 19; seal, 1437 sheep, 20; 
midder, 19 


KAZEN, 4918, 52 

Karoypardpir, 45, 45 

Karqror, 345, 355, 360 

Knife, iron, 143 

Koine, 365 

Kuotys, 322 

Koures, in Eleusinian mysteries, 338, note 

Kouretes, 308, 310, 326, 340, 760; a5 daimones, 
310, 327 ; 28 magicians, 311; 25 orchesteres, 
311, 326; as paidotrophol, 312, 316; as 
orgiophantai, 337; 2a guardians of cattle, 
354; cult of, 351; sanctuary of, 552, 359; 
dedication to, 453 


INDEX, 


Kouros, 310, 359) 301 
Rymiska, 67 
Kyphanta, 173 


‘Lacostan* pottery, sc under Pottery. 

Lead, figurines, 14, 20, 114, 132; Tings, 135 

Leonidi, 153, 176 

Letter-forms, 31, og, 202 (Byzantine), 341, 
353 354 

Limestone, figures of men, 20, of animals, 20; 
relief, 19 

Lion, 20, 117, 119 

Loom weight, 124 

Luna Themis, 333 

Lycungus a4 patrons, 65, 67, 63, rar 1o7 

MaMURItS VeTrunivs, 329, 3328. 

Man's House, 327 

Marios, 166 

Macks, bronze, 148; terracotia, 20 

Mason's mark, 1£2 

MeAAvipyr, 45, 47. 44 | 

Menelaion, 2, 108; site of, 105; strati- 
fication of, 163 ff. ; construction af, rogf. ; 
date of, 113, 114: inscriptions from, Soff, 
112: figurines from, terracotta, 116 ff. ; lead, 
127 f.: bronnes, ete. from, 144 ff: pottery 
from, Lig, 190 ff 

Mucifdueron, 42, 44, 45, 47 

Mopains, 209, 213 

Mycenatan settlement at Sparta, Toy B. 
pottery, 115; statuettes, 176 


M3; 


Nat, gold, in silver ring, 142 

Nature poddess, Helen as, 109 

Nature, trind of divinities, 22 

Nymphs, cave of, on Mt. Ossa, 243 ff. ; dedica- 
tions to, 244 £, 246; in Cretan oath-formulae, 
359: 35! 


Oata-formulac, Cretan, 345 f., 352, 353 
reads, 244, 245 

"Opec (7) 245 

"“Opyem, 301, 337 FE. 

Qua, ML, Cave of Nymphs on 243 ff, 


Matixhs "Ayuir, 41, 44, 47, 45, 71 HL, 72, 73 
Painted stele, 244 

Mait, 45, 45 

Palaia, 16:2 

Fan, 244, 246 

Paste, glased, statuctie, 141 


All 


Pavement, cobble, 6, 8, ¢, 10, 11, 19 

errant, 53 | 

Pins, bronze, 144, 146, 143; gold, 133 

Plaques, ivory, 19; lermeotta, 117 

$épot, heAAeerwdrrios, 237, 2425 Kopinds, 242 5 
Neqcermes, 235, 236, 242; Godoxos, 242 

Pottery : from Sanctuary of Orthia ; Geometric, 
G, 10, 11, 19, 20; Laconian L. 73, 245 
Laconian IL, 26 (©, technique of, 26, 28 if. ; 
Laconian ILL, 28 ff., designs on, 30, handles 
of, 29 £; Laconian IV., 33 £, 13, 33 6, 
technique and decoration of, 34 f, 38; 
Laconian V. and VIL, 36,37; imitation of 
r.-f£, (opaqae colour on black ground) 38, 
style, whence derived, 99; sub-Cseometnie, 26: 
from Menelaion; 130 f ; Geometric, 114; 
Laconian IL, 190 £3 date of, 192, technique 
of, 192 f., designs on, 192 fF, 157, arrange- 
ment of design, 1§4, origin of ware, 155, 
Gorgoneion on, 155, 157, shapes of, 157; 
Mycenacan, 115; sub-Geometric, 114: mis 
cellaneous: sites; black-glazed, 165, 247; 
Tyeantine, 3 

Prasial, 174 

Dparordyrass, 4, 45:46, 45, 52 

Npdéwass, 45, 46 

Protame, 119, 123 

Protosynkellos, 209 


Revrer, limestone, 19; terracotta, 3; grare-, 
33 hero-, 74 

Rings, bronze, 144, 146, 145, 247 7 gilt, 1425 
leadl, 135 > silver with nail, r4z 

Ronl-tiles, see Tiles 

Rudder, ivory, 9 


Sat, 329 ff, 361; dress of, 350 f. 

Scarmis, T4t 

Sculpture, archaic, canons of, 275, 276; 05 to 
view of human figure, 235 ff, 294; 25 to 
facial asymmetry, 305, 300 £ 

Seal, ivory, 143 

Selinos, 164 

Sheep, ivory, 20 

Emardopipes, 95 

Statuettes, bronze, 146 ff, 165; glared paste, 
140; terracotta, swe under Terracotta; of 
Aphrodite, 169 note 

EragwAcdpdun, 54 

Stele, 244 

Suips of bone, 144; of brome, 144 

Suptpndos, 45, 47+ 491, 52 

Zepuaia, 54 
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Tewrce of Diktacan feu, 34. 
Theatre, Roman, at Sparta, 3, 7ff. 


“Themis, 333, 347, 355 


Bebs Aucotpyot, 63 ; patronomates of, 63, 650, 
67, 68, 70; a Scottish parallel to, 95 

Terracotta, antefimes, 113, 114; cylinders, 3; 
figurines, 20, 21, 114, THO, 124, 175. 2475 
animals, 187, 929, #215 plaques, 117; 
protomal, 119, 123 

Thessalian, coin, 247 ; word-forms, 246 
* Thunderstones,” 317 

Thunder-rites, 313.6, 323 

Tiles, stumped, from shrine of Eileithyia, 21; 
from Menelaion, 11%, 114; Greek, 165. 

Tirdias, 314, 315. 323 

Titawes, 323, 324 

Trompeters, 33 

Tyche, statue of, 165 


Vase handles, imitated’ from metal work, 27, 


2, 35 
Vase shapes, 24, 26, 28, 30, 10d, 157 





MIcHARD CLAY AND SONS, LIMITED, BREAD STREET Hilt, RC, AND BUNGAY, AUPFFOLK, 


Vives, designs on, a6, 28, 33:37: 3, 14, 152, 
54, 155 


Votive afferings, at Sparta, 10, 12; stelai, 60, 
$i ff., 87; in Cave of Nymphs, 24465 in 


Crete, 353 


Watts; Byzantine at Sparta, 3; Hellenic, 


164, 165, 166, 169, 171, 172, 173s 174, 276; 
late- Roman, 1, 2 
Winged Artemis Orthia, 19: 


Wood, absence of, in Maninte Churches, 18s, 


2IT 
Neana of Helen, on Dioskouroi reliefs, 109 


ZAGREUS, jIZiL, 322, 325, 335, 336 
Zarax, 155, 167 ft. 

Zeus, childhood of, myths connected with, 
qaif ; temple of Diktaean ; 339, 349, 340 
Zeus, Diktniow, 349, 350% Kouros, 308, 329, 
330; Kretugenes, 340; FéAyaror, 3593 
ss aims 349; Oratrins, 349, 350; Tallaios, 
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